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CHAPTER LVIII. 

FROM THE RESOLUTION OF THE ATHENIANS TO 
ATTACK SYRACUSE, DOWN TO THE FIRST WINTER 
AFTER THEIR ARRIVAL IN SICILY. 

Fob the two or three months immediately succeeding the 
final resolution taken by the Athenians to in- b.c. 415. 
vade Sicily (described in the last chapter), the -A-prii. 
whole city was elate and bustling with preparation. I have 
already mentioned that this resolution, though p^^ ^^^ 
long opposed by Nikias with a considerable tionsforthe 
minority, had at last been adopted (chiefly J'^Jf^gJ***'^ 
through the unforeseen working of that which siciiy— 
he intended as a counter-manoeuvre) with a general en- 

- o A^ ' -I ••11 thusiasm 

degree of enthusiasm and unanimity, and upon and san- 
an enlarged scale, which surpassed all the ^"^JJjJ'^p®* 
anticipations of its promoters. The prophets, 
circulators of oracles, and other accredited religious 
advisers, announced generally the favourable dispositions 
of the gods, and promised a triumphant result. 1 All classes 
in the city, rich and poor — cultivators, traders, and' seamen 
— old and young — all embraced the project with ardour; 
as requiring a great effort, yet promising unparalleled 
results, both of public aggrandisement and individual gain. 
Each man was anxious to put down his own name for 

> Thucyd. viii. 1. 
VOL. VIL B 
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personal service; so that the three generals^Nikias, Alkibia- 
des,aiidLamachu8, when they proceeded to make their selec- 
tion of hoplites, instead of bein^ forced to employ constraint 
or incur ill-will, as happened when an expedition was adopt- 
ed reluctantly with many dissentients, had only to choose the 
fittest among a throng of eager volunteers. Every man 
provided himself with his best arms and with bodily ac- 
coutrements, useful as well as ostentatious, for a long 
voyage and for the exigencies of a varied land and sea- 
service. Among the trierarchs (or rich citizens who under- 
took each in his turn the duty of commanding a ship of 
war) the competition was yet stronger. Each of them 
accounted it an honour to be named, and vied with his 
comrades to exhibit his ship in the most finished state of 
equipment. The state indeed furnished both the trireme 
with its essential tackle and oars, and the regular pay for 
the crew ; but the trierarch, even in ordinary cases, usually 
incurred various expenses besides, to make the equipment 
complete and to keep the crew together. Such additional 
outlay, neither exacted nor defined by law, but only by 
custom and general opinion, was different in every indivi- 
dual case according to temper and circumstances. But on 
the present occasion, zeal and forwardness were universal. 
Each trierarch tried to procure for his own ship the best 
crew, by offers of additional reward to all, but especially 
to the ThranitflB or rowers on the highest of the three 
tiers: 1 and it seems that the seamen were not appointed 
especially to one ship, but were at liberty to accept these 
offers and to serve in any ship they preferred. Each 
trierarch spent more than had ever been known before — in 

> Thucyd. vi. 81. 4iii9opd« xe Ttpoc a perfectly general word, com- 

T<f> ex 87)|i.o9iou |i.iaO(f> 6td6vTU)v toIc priging all who received pay in the 

GpavitaiftdxvauTCJv xal Tai < 67t7)- ship. All the examples produced 

pcaiai^, xal ToiXXa 97]|iclot« xal in the notes of the commentators 

xaxaaxcuaK itoXuxcXot xp^'o^'^''^'') testify this meaning, which also 

Ac. occurs in the text itself two linea 

Bobree and Dr. Arnold explain before. To construe ^sic OicTjpcolaic 

Oie7)pc9iaic to mean the petty officers as meaning — "the crews generally^ 

such as xuf)cpvigT7)c, xcXcu9T'J)c, Ac. or the remaining crews, along with 

Gdller and Poppo construe it to the Thranitse"— is doubtless mor& 

mean Hhe servants of the sailors.^ or less awkward. But it departs 

Neither of the two explanations less from ordinary construction 

seems to me satisfactory. I think than either of the two senses which 

the word means ''to the Qrews the commentators propose, 
generally ;" the word UTtTjptaia being 
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pay, outfit, provision, and even external decoration of his 
vessel. Besides the best crews which Athens herself could 
furnish, picked seamen were also required from the subject- 
allies, and were bid for in the same way by the trierarchs. ^ 
Such efforts were much facilitated by the fact, that 
five years had now elapsed since the peace of Nikias, with- 
out any considerable warlike operations. While the treasury 
had become replenished with fresh accumulations, 2 and the 
triremes increased in number — the military population, 
reinforced by additipnal numbers of youth, had Abundance 
forgotten both the hardships of the war and the in the Athe- 
pressure of epidemic disease. Hence the fleet treasury- 
now got together, while it surpassed in number display of 
all previous armaments of Athens, except a single Jeu *a8 *of 
one in the second year of the previous war under force in the 
Ferikles, — was incomparably superior even to *'°»*™«"*- 
that, and still more superior to all the rest, in the other 
ingredients of force, material as well as moral; in picked 
men, universal ardour, ships as well as arms in the best 
condition, and accessories of every kind in abundance. 
Such was the confidence of success, that many Athenians 
went prepared for trade as well as for combat; so that the 
private stock thus added to the public outfit and to the 

*■ Thuoyd. vii. 13. ol ^ivoi, oi |Jitv expedition, in the acropolis : that 

ovaYxaaxol co^dcvTcc, Ac. over and above this accumulated 

* Thucyd. vi. 26. I do not trust fund, the state was in condition 

the statement ^ven in ^schinds to discharge, out of the current 

De Fals. Legat. c. 64, p. 302, and receipts, sums which it had bor- 

in AndokidAs, Be Pace, sect. 8, rowed during the previous war from 

that 7000 talents were laid by as the treasures of various temples: 

an accumulated treasure in the and there was besides a surplus 

acropolis during the peace of Ni- for docks and fortifications. The 

kias, and that 400 triremes, or 300 Inscription above named records 

triremes^ were newly built. The the vote passed for discharging 

nnmerous historical inaccuracies these debts, and for securing the 

in those orations, concerning the sums so paid in the Opisthodomus 

facts prior to 400 b.o., are such as or back-chamber of the Parthenon, 

to deprive them of all authority, for account of those gods to whom 

except where they are confirmed they respectively belonged. See 

by other testimony. Boeckh's Corp. Inscr. part ii. Inscr. 

But there exists an interesting Att. No. 76. p. 117; also the Staats- 

Insoription which proves that the haushaltung der Athener of the 

sum of 3000 talents at least must same author, vol. ii. p. 198. This 

have been laid by, during the in- Inscription belongs unquestionably 

terval between the conclusion of to one of the years between 421-415 

the peace of Nikias and the Sicilian b.o., to which year we cannot say. 

B 2 
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gams placed in the hands of the generals, constituted an 
unparalleled agffregate of wealth. Much of this was visible 
to the eye, contributing to heighten that general excitement 
of Athenian imagination which pervaded the whole city 
while the preparations were going forward: a mingled 
feeling of private sympathy and patriotism — a dash of 
uneasiness from reflection on the, distant and unknown 
region wherein the fleet was to act — yet an elate confidence 
in Athenian force such as had never before been enter- 
tained. 1 We hear of Sokrates the philosopher, and Meton 
the astronomer, as forming exceptions to this universal 
tone of sanguine anticipation: the familiar genius which 
constantly waited upon the philosopher is supposed to have 
forewarned him of the result. It is not impossible that he 
may have been averse to the expedition, though the fact is 
less fully certified than we could wish. Amidst a general 
predominance of the various favourable religious signs and 
prophecies, there were also some unfavourable. Usually, 
on all public matters of risk or gravity, there were prophets 
who gave assurances in opposite ways : those which turned 
out right were treasured up; the rest were at once forgotten, 
or never long remembered."^ 

After between two and three months of active prepa- 
rations, the expedition was almost ready to start, when an 
event happened which fatally poisoned the prevalent cheer- 
fulness of the city. This was, the mutilation of the Hermae, 
one of the most extraordinary events in all Grecian history. 

The Hermae, or half-statues of the god Hermes, were 
Mntiiation blocks of marble about the height of the human 
Heraa at ^g^^®* The upper part was cut into a head, 
Athens. face, ueck, arid bust; the lower part was left as 
2b ™«Sc- * quadrangular pillar, broad at the base, without 
tity of the arms, body, or legs, but with the significant mark 
Hexms. ^f ^j^g male sex in front. They were distributed 
in great numbers throughout Athens, and always in the 
most conspicuous situations; standing beside the outer 
doors of private houses as well as of temples — near the 
most frequented porticos — at the intersection of cross ways 
— in the public agora. They were thus present to the eye 

* Thucyd.vi. 31;Diodor. xiii.2, 3. nians were very angry with those 

» Plutarch (Nikias, c. 12, 13 ; Alki- prophets who had promised them 

bi»d. c. 17). Immediately after the success (Thucyd. viii. 1). 

catastrophe at Syracuse the A the- 
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of every Athenian in all his acts of intercommunion, either 
for business or pleasure, with his fellow-citizens. The re- 
ligious feeling of the Greeks considered the god to be 
planted or domiciliated where his statue stood, ^ so that 
the companionship, sympathy, and guardianship of Hermes, 
became associated with most of the manifestations of con- 
junct life at Athens, political, social, commercial, or gym- 
nastic. Moreover the quadrangular fashion of these statues, 
employed occasionally for other gods besides Hermes, was 
a most ancient relic handed down from the primitive 
rudeness of Pelasgian workmanship; and was popular in 
Arcadia, as well as peculiarly frequent in Athens. ^ 

About the end of May 415 b.c, in the course of one 
and the same night, all these HermaB, one of the most pe- 
culiar marks of the city, were mutilated by unknown hands. 
Their characteristic features were knocked off or levelled, 
so that nothing was left except a mass of stone with no re- 
semblance to humanity or deity. All were thus dealt with 
in the same way, save and except very few: nay, Andokides 
affirms .(and I incline to believe him) that there was but 
one which escaped unharmed. 3 

> Cicero, Legg. ii. 11. "Melius 67, E. F. Hermann, Gottesdienstl. 

Gneci atque nostri; qui, ut auge- Alterth. der Griechen, sect. 15; 

reiitpietatem in DeoB, easdemillos Gerhard, De Beligione Hermarum. 

Qrbe8,qua8no8, incoZereroluerunt." Berlin, 1846. 

How much the Grecian mind was ' Thucyd. vi. 27. Scroi *£p|xai ^aav 

penetrated with the idea of the UQivot ev x^ icoXei t^ 'AO'/^'^aituv . . . . 

god as an actual inhabitant of the |iia vuxtl ol nXeiaxot icepicxo- 

town, may he seen illustrated in icrjaav roc icp69U>7i:a. 

the Oration of Lysias, cont. An- Andokidds (De Myst. sect. 63) 

dokid. sect. 16-46: compare Hero- expressly states that only a single 

dotus, T. 67— a striking story, as one was spared— xal 8ia xauxa 6 

illustrated in this History, ch. ix. *£p|i^« ov opaxe itdvxec, 6 napa x7]v 

— also Xenophon, Hellen. vi. 4-7 ; naxptpav olxiav X7]v 7]|J.exepav, ou sc- 

liivy, xxxyiii. 43. piexoicY], piovoc xu>v *£p|i.d>v xu>v 

In an inscription in Boeckh's 'AOi^vgai. 

Corp. Insc. (part ii. No. 190, p. 320) Cornelius Nepos (Alkibiad. c. 8) 

a list of the names of Prytaneis and Plutarch (Alkib. c. 13) copy 

appears, at the head of which list Andokidds : in his life of Nikias 

figures the name of Athdnfi Polias. (c. 18) the latter uses the ex- 

* Fausanias, i. 24, 3; iv. 33,4; pression of Thucydidgs— oinXeiaxoi. 

Tiii. 31, 4; viii. 48, 4; viii. 41, 4. This expression is noway at vari- 

Plntaroh, An Seni sit Gerenda Bes- ance with Andokidds, though it 

publ. ad finem; Aristophan. Plut. stops short of his af&rmation. There 

1163, and Schol.: compare O. Mill- is great mixture of truth and false- 

ler, Archaologie der Kunst, sect, hood in the Oration of Andoki- 
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It is of course impossible for any one to sympathize 
Violent fully with the feelings of a religion not his own: 
excitement indeed the sentiment with which, in the case of 
religious persons of different creed, each regards the 
d^"'d b'°" strong emotions growing out of causes peculiar 
the act at to the other, — is usually one of surprise that 
Athena. such trifles and absurdities can occasion any 
serious distress or excitement, i But if we take that reason- 
able pains, which is incumbent on those who study the 
history of Greece, to realise in our minds the religious and 
political associations of the Athenians 2 — noted in ancient 
times for their superior piety, as well as for their accuracy 
and magnificence about the visible monuments embodying 
that feeling — we shall in part comprehend the intensity 
of mingled dismay, terror, and wrath, which beset the public 
mind on the morning after this nocturnal sacrilege, alike 
unforeseen and unparalleled. Amidst all the ruin and im- 
poverishment which had been inflicted by the Persian in- 
vasion of Attica, there was nothing which was so profoundly 
felt or so lonff remembered as the deliberate burning of 
the statues and temples of the gods. 3 If we could imagine 

dis ; but I think that he is to be way it profoundly -wounded the re- 
trusted as to this point. ligious feeling of Athens. 

Diodorus (xiii. 2) says that all Biittner (Oeschichte der politi- 

the HermsB were mutilated— not schen Heteerieen zu Athen. p. 66), 

recognising a single exception, though very brief, takes a fairer 

Cornelius Nepos, by a singular in- view than Wachsmuth. 
accuracy, talks about the Hermae ^ Pausanias, 1. 17, 1; i. 24, 3; 

as having been all thrown down Harpokrationv.*£p|xai. SeeSluiter, 

(dejicerentur). Lectiones Andocidesc, cap. 2. 

' It is truly astonishing to read Especially the dYuiariSs^ Qepa- 

the account given of this mutila- neiat (Eurip. Ion. 187) were noted 

tion of the Hermee, and its conse- at Athens : ceremonial attentions 

qnences, by Wachsmuth, Hellen. towards the divine persons who 

Alterthiimer, vol. ii. sect. 66. p. protected the public streets — a 

191-196. While he denounces the function performed by Apollo 

Athenian people, for their conduct Aguieus, as well as by Hermes, 
during the subsequent inquiry, in ■ Herodot. viii. 144; ^schylns, 

the most unmeasured language — Pers. 810 ; ^schyl. Agam. 339 ; Iso- 

you would suppose that the in- kratfis, Or. iv. Panegyr. s. 182. The 

cident which plunged them into wrath for any indignity ofTered to 

this mental distraction, at a mo- the statue of a god or goddess, 

ment of overflowing hope and con- and impatience to punish it capit- 

fideuce, was a mere trifle : so briefly ally, is manifested as far back as 

■does he pass it over, without taking the ancient epic poem of Arktinus : 

the smallest pains to show in what see the argument of the 'iXiou 
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the excitement of a Spanish or Italian town, on finding 
that all the images of the Virgin had been defaced during 
the same night, we should have a parallel, though a very 
inadequate parallel, to what was now felt at Athens — 
where religious associations and persons were far more in- 
timately allied with all civil acts and with all the proceed- 
ings of every-day life — where, too, the god and his efficiency 
were more forcibly localised, as well as identified with the 
presence and keeping of the statue. To the Athenians, 
when they went forth on the following morning, each man 
seeing the divine guardian at his doorway dishonoured and 
de£Etced, and each man gradually coming to know that the 
devastation was general, — it would seem that the town 
had become as it were godless — that the streets, the market- 
place, the porticos, were robbed of their divine protectors ; 
and what was worse still, that these protsctors, having been 
grossly insulted, carried away with them alienated sen- 
timents, — wrathful and vindictive instead of tutelary and 
sympathising. It was on the protection of the gods that 
all their political constitution as well as the blessings of 
civil life depended; insomuch that the curses of the gods 
were habitually invoked as sanction and punishment for 
grave offences, political as well as others : ^ an extension 
and generalization of the feeling still attached to the ju- 
dicial oath. This was, in the minds of the people of Athens, 
a sincere and literal conviction, — not simply a form of 

Ilipotc in Proclus, and Welcker, nexion between the Hermoe and 
Oriechiscbe Tragodien, Sophoklia, Hermokratds, is strange enough: 
sect. 21. vol. i. p. 162. Herodotus but what is of importance to re- 
cannot explain the indignities of- mark, is the deep-seated belief that 
fared by Kambyses to the Egyptian such an act must bring after it 
statues and holy customs, upon divine punishment, and that the 
any other supposition than that of Athenians as a people were col- 
stark madness — t|«.dv7] {itfaXwc — lectively responsible, unless they 
Herod, iii. 37-38. could appease the divine dis- 

Timteus the Sicilian historian pleasure. If this was the view taken 

(writing about 320-290 b.o.) repre- by the historian Timeeus a century 

sented the subsequent defeat of the and more after the transaction, 

Athenians as a divine punishment much more keenly was it present 

for the desecration of the Hermse, to the minds of the Athenians of 

inflicted chiefly by the Syracusan that day. 

Hermokratds, son of Hermon and ' Thucyd. viii. 97; Plato, Legg. 

descendant of the god Hermes (Ti- ix. pp. 871 Z>, 881 d. t] tou v6{xou 

masi Fragm. 103-104, ed. Didot; apa, Ac. Demosthen. Fals. Legat. 

Longinus, de Sublim. iv. 3). p. 363. c. 24. p. 404. c.60: Plutarch, 

The etymological thread of con- Solon, c. 24. 
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speech to be pronounced in prayers and public harangues^ 
without being ever construed as a reality in calculating 
consequences and determining practical measures. Accord- 
ingly they drew from the mutilation of the Hermse the in- 
ference, not less natural than terrifying, that heavy public 
misfortune was impending over the city, and that the po- 
litical constitution to which they were attached was in 
imminent danger of bein^ subverted, i 

Such was the mysterious incident which broke in upon 
the eager and bustling movement of Athens, a few days 
before the Sicilian expedition was in condition for starting. 
In reference to that expedition, it was taken to heart as a 
most depressing omen.^ It would doubtless have been so 
interpreted, had it been a mere undesigned accident hap- 
The authors pening to any venerated religious object, — just 
of the act ^g y^Q are told that similar misgivings were 
but 'it* waT occasioned by the occurrence, about this same 
certainly time, of the melancholy festival of the Adonia, 
design and wherein the women loudly bewailed the untime- 
conspiracy. ly death of Adonis.3 The mutilation of the 
Hermse, however, was something much more ominous than 
the worst accident. It proclaimed itself as the deliberate 
act of organised conspirators, not inconsiderable in number, 

> Dr. Thirlwall observes in re- the democracy of Athens. It might 

ference to the feeling at Athens however have been stated far more 

after the multilation of the Hermse— strongly, for an Athenian citisen 

''We indeed see so little con- would have had quite as much dif- 
nezion between acts of daring im- Acuity in comprehending our diS' 
piety and designs against the state, junction of the two ideas, as we 
that we can hardly understand how have in comprehending his asaocia- 
they could have been associated tion of the two. 
together, as they were in the minds » Thucyd. vi. 27. Kol to icpaYitae 
of the Athenians. But perhaps the [xsitlovu)? 6Xd{x()3vov' toO ts yap ex- 
difficulty may not without reason -Xou olcovoc ifidxei elvai, xal cici 
have appeared much less to the ^uvu)(jL09i(f i\».a vecDT^ptuv npa7piQtTu>v 
contemporaries of Alcibiadds, who xai Sr^ixou xaxaXuoeux Yexev^aQai. 
were rather disposed by their views Cornelius Nepos, Alcibiad. c. 8. 
of religion to regard them as in- "Hoc quum appareret non sine 
separable." (Hist. 6r. ch. xxv. vol. magn& multorum consensione esse 
iii. p. 894.) factum," Ac. 

This remark, like so many others » Plutarch, Alkibiad. c. 18 ; Phere- 

in Dr. ThirlwalPs history, indicates kratds, Fr. Inc. 84, ed. Meineke • 

a tone of liberality forming a Fragment. Comic. Grtec. vol. ii. p, 

striking contrast with Wachsmuth; 358, also p. 1164; Aristoph. Frag, 

and rare indeed among the learned Inc. 120. 
men who have undertaken to depict 
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whose names and final purpose were indeed unknown, but 
who had begun by committing sacrilege of a character 
flagrant and unheard of. For intentional mutilation of a 
public and sacred statue, where the material afforded no 
temptation to plunder, is a case to which we know no 
parallel : much more, mutilation by wholesale — spread by 
one band and in one night throughout an entire city. 
Though neither the parties concerned, nor their purposes, 
were ever more than partially made out, the concert and 
conspiracy itself is unquestionable. 

It seems probable, as far as we can form an opinion, 
that the conspirators had two objects, perhaps some of 
them one and some the other: — ^to ruin Alkibiades — to 
frustrate or delay the expedition. How they pursued the 
former purpose, will be presently seen: towards the latter, 
nothing was ostensibly done, but the position of Teukrus 
and other metics implicated, renders it more likely that 
they were influenced by sympathies with Corinth and 
Megara, * prompting them to intercept an expedition which 
was supposed to promise great triumphs to Athens — rather 
than corrupted by the violent antipathies of various 
intestine politics. Indeed the two objects were parties 
intimately connected with each other; for the ^eat^pro- 
prosecution of the enterprise, while full of J*?*^*'/ , 
prospective conquest to Athens, was yet more that it 
pregnant with future power and wealth to Alki- J°'*^^J'*' 
biades himself. Such chances would disappear Athenians 
if the expedition could be prevented; nor was *<> abandon 
it at all impossible that the Athenians, under the^expedi^ 
the intense impression of religious terror *io^- 

* Plutarch, Alkib. c. 18; Pseudo- deed: it required great familiarity 

Plutarch, Vit. X. Orator, p. 834, with all the buildings, highways, 

who professes to quote from Kra- and byways of Athens, 

tippus, an author nearly contempo- The Athenian Philoch. (writing 

rary. The Pseudo-Plutarch however about the date 310-280 B.C.) 

asserts— what cannot be true— that ascribed the mutilation of the 

the Corinthians employed Leontine Hermse to the Corinthians ; if we 

and Egestsean agents to destroy may believe the scholiast on 

the Hermse. The Leontines and Aristophanes— who however is not 

Sgestseans were exactly the parties very careful, since he tells us that 

who had greatest interest in getting Thucydidia ascribed that act to 

the Sicilian expedition to start: AlkibiadSs and his friends; which 

they are the last persons whom the is not true (Philochor. Fragm. 110, 

Corinthians would have chosen as ed. Didot; Schol. Aristoph. Lysistr. 

instruments. The fact is, that no 1094). 
foreigners could well have done the 
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consequent on the mutilation of the Hennse, might throw 
up the scheme altogether. Especially Nikias, exquisitely 
sensitive in his own religious conscience, and never hearty 
in his wish for going (a fact perfectly known to the enemy *), 
would hasten to consult his prophets, and might reasonably 
be expected to renew his opposition on the fresh ground 
offered to him, or at least to claim delay until the offended 
gods should have been appeased. We may judge how much 
such a proceeding was in the line of his character and of 
the Athenian character, when we find him, two years after- 
wards, with the full concurrence of his soldiers, actually 
sacrificing the last opportunity of safe retreat for the half- 
ruined Athenian army in Sicily, and refusing even to allow 
the proposition to be debated, in consequence of an eclipse 
of the moon; and when we reflect that Spartans and other 
Greeks frequently renounced public designs if an earth- 
quake happened before the execution. 2 

But though the chance of setting aside the expedition 
altogether might reasonably enter into the plans of the 
conspirators, as a likely consequence of the intense shock 
inflicted on the religious mind of Athens, and especially of 
Nikias — this calculation was not realised. Probably matters 
had already proceeded too far even for Nikias to recede. 
Notice had been sent round to all the allies; forces were 
already on their way to the rendezvous at Korkyra; the 
Argeian and Mantineian allies were arriving at Peirseus to 
embark. So much the more eagerly did the conspirators 
proceed in that which I have stated as the other part of 
their probable plan; to work that exaggerated religious 
terror, which they had themselves artificially brought 
about, for the ruin of Alkibiades. 

Few men in Athens either had, or deserved to have a 
The oii greater number of enemies, political as well as 
ticai^ene- private, than Alkibiades ; many of them beinff 
Aik^b^adA among the highest citizens, whom he offended 
take advan- by his insolcucc, and whose liturgies and other 
tage of the customary exhibitions he outshone by his reck- 
excitem^nt less expenditure. His importance had been 
to try and alreadv so much increased, and threatened to be 

rum hira. ''■, . j il xi. o* •!• i. 

so much more increased, by the Sicilian enter- 
prise, that they no longer observed any measures in com- 

» Thucyd. vi. 34. 

^ See Thucyd. v. 45 ; ▼. 60 ; viii. 6. Xenophon, Hellen. iv. 7, 4. 
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passing his ruin. That which the mutilators of the Herman 
seemed to have deliberately planned, his other enemies 
were ready to turn to profit. 

Amidst the mournful dismay spread by the discovery 
of so unparalleled a sacrilege, it appeared to Anxiety of 
the Athenian people — as it would have appeared **?® Athe- 
to the Ephors at Sparta, or to the rulers in every detect and 
oligarchical city of Greece — that it was their punish the 
paramount and imperative duty to detect and tors-re- 
punish the authors. So long as these latter were ^^'^^ » 
walking about unknown and unpunished, the informa-° 
temples were defiled by their presence, and **o°- 
the whole city was accounted under the displeasure of the 
gods, who would inflict upon it heavy public misfortunes. * 
Under this displeasure every citizen felt himself compre- 
hended, so that the sense of public security as well as of 
private comfort were alike unappeased, until the offenders 
should be discovered and atonement made by punishing or 
expelling them. Large rewards were accordingly pro- 
claimed to any person who could give information, and even 
impunity to any accomplice whose confession might lay 
open the plot. Nor did the matter stop here. Once under 
this painful shock of religious and political terror, the 
Athenians became eager talkers and listeners on the sub- 
ject of other recent acts of impiety. Every one was im- 
patient to tell all that he knew, and more than he knew, 

' See the remarkable passage in (Edip. Tyrann. 26, 96, 170— as to 

the contemporary pleading of An> the miseries which befel a country, 

tiphon on a trial for homicide so long as the person guilty of 

<Orat. ii. Tetralog. 1. 1. 10). homicide remained to pollute the 

'A90p.9op6v 0* u(i.iv eoxl xdvSe {xiapov soil, and until he was slain or ex- 

nal cKvaYvov Svxa eU xa TSfxiVT) tu>v pelled. See also Xenophon, Hiero, 

dtuiv cloidvxa ijLtalvsiv T7]v dfvslav iv. 4, and Plato, Legg. x. p. 886- 

aOtibv iici t« xa; auxa^ xpaite^a^ 910, at the beginning and the end 

livxa ouYxaxanifxicXd vat xou< of the tenth book. Plato ranks 

dvaiTiouc' i% T<^p '^ouxtuv ai (u()pi'c) outrage against sacrod ob- 

tt dfoplat fii^ofzai Suoxu- jects as the highest and most guilty 

^tic 0' ai npd^ei^ xadloxav- species of u^pi?; deserving the 

tat. Olxtlav ouv ypT] tiqv xi[jl<d- severest punishment. He considers 

plavTiyTjoafjiivouc, auxqi xouxtp that the person committing such 

•cd xooxoo do«PiQf«.axadvo8evxa?, I5iav impiety, unless he be punished or 

pLVt xt)v 9U|j.<popdv xadapdv Ss xtjv banished, brings evil and the anger 

tcoXiv xttTaox^sai. of the gods upon the whole po- 

Compare Antiphon, De Csede He- pulation. 
rodis, sect. 83, and SophokUs, 
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about such incidents ; while to exercise any strict criticism 
upon the truth of such reports, would argue weakness of 
faith and want of religious zeal, rendering the critic him- 
self a suspected man — "metuunt dubitasse videri." To rake 
out and rigorously visit all such offenders, and thus to 
display an earnest zeal for the honour of the gods, was 
accounted one auxiliary means of obtaining absolution from 
them for the recent outrage. Hence an additional public 
vote was passed, promising rewards and inviting informa- 
tion from all witnesses, — citizens, metics or even slaves, — 
respecting any previous acts of impiety which might have 
come within their cognizance; ^ but at the same time pro- 
viding that informers who gave false depositions should be 
punished capitally. ^ 

While the Senate of Five Hundred were invested with 
informa- Wl powers of action, Diognetus, Peisander, 
tions given Charikles, and others, were named commissioners 
miTsioners ^0^ receiving and prosecuting inquiries; and 
of inquiry public assemblies were held nearly every day 
appointed. ^^ ^^^^-^^ reports.3 The first informations re- 
ceived, however, did not relate to the grave and recent 
mutilation of the Hermse, but to analogous incidents of 
older date; to certain defacements of other statues, ac- 
complished in drunken frolic — and above all to ludicrous 
ceremonies celebrated in various houses,* by parties of 

* Thucyd. vi. 27. offence they were charged with 
^ AndokidfigdeMysteriis, 8ect.20. having sung indecent songs. The 
' Andokidds de Mysteriis, sect, evidence to prove these points was 

14, 15, 26 ; Plutarch, Alkihiad. c. 18. exceedingly douhtful : nevertheless 

* Those who are disposed to hoth were condemned to have their 
imagine that the violent feelings tongues cut out hy the roots— to 
and proceedings at Athens hy the have their right hands cut off at 
mutilation of the Hermse were the the church gate— then to he tied to 
consequence of her democratical a post in the market-place with an 
government, may he reminded of iron chain, and burnt by a slow 
an analogous event of modem times fire. This sentence, after being 
from which we are not yet sepa- submitted hy way of appeal to the 
rated by a century. Parliament of Paris and by them 

In the year 1766, at Abbeville in confirmed, was actually executed 

fiance, two young gentlemen of upon the Ghevalier de la Barre 

good family (the Ghevalier d'Etal- (d'Etallonde having escaped) in 

londe and Ghevalier de la Barre) July 1766; with this mitigation^ 

were tried, convicted and con- that he was allowed to be de- 

demned for having injured a wooden capitated before he was burnt— hut 

crucifix which stood on the bridge at the same time with this aggrava- 

ofthat town: in aggravation of this tion, that he was put to the tor- 
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revellers caricaturing and divulging the Eleusinian mys- 
teries. It was under this latter head that the first impeach- 
ment was preferred against AlkibiadSs. 

So fully were the preparations of the armament now 
complete, that the trireme of Lamachus (who ^^^^ ^^^^_ 
was doubtless more diligent about the military sation of 
details than either of his two colleagues) was ^f ^avJn|*' 
already moored in the outer harbour, and the profaned 
last public assembly was held for the departing yjfg^^ the 
officers, 1 who probably laid before their coun- Eleusinian 
ta^Tnen an imposing account of the force assem- mys^e^es. 
bled — when Pythonikus rose to impeach Alkibiades. 
"Athenians" (said he), "you are going to despatch this great 



tare, ordinary and extraordinary, 
to compel him to disclose bis ac- 
complices (Voltaire, Belation de la 
Mort du Chevalier de la Barre. 
(Euvres, vol. zlii. p. 361-379, ed. 
Beuchot : also Voltaire, Le Gri du 
Sang Innocent, vol. zii p. 133). 

I extract from this treatise a 
passage showing how (as in this 
mutilation of the Hermse at Athens) 
the occurrence of one act of sac- 
rilege turns men's imagination, 
belief, and talk, to others real or 
imaginary : — 

<*Tandi8 que Belle val ourdissoit 
aftcr^tement cette trame, il arriva 
malbeureusement que le crucifix 
de bois, pos6 sur le pont d* Abbe- 
ville, 6toit endommag^, et I'on 
BOupQonna que des soldats ivres 
ftvoient commis cette insolence 
impie. 

"Malheureusement l'6v6que 
d'Amiens, 6tant aussi 6vdque 
d' Abbeville, donna k cette aven- 
ture une c616brit6 et une impor- 
tance qu*elle ne m6ritoit pas. II 
fit lancer des monitoires : il vint 
faire une procession solennelle 
auprfts du crucifix; et on ne parla 
en Ahleville que de aacriUgea pen- 
dant une annie entiire. On disoit 
qu'il se formoit une nouvelle secte 
qui brisoit les crucifix, qui jettoit 
par terre toutes les hosties, et les 



perQoit k coups de couteaux. On 
assuroit quUls avoient rdpandu 
beaucoup de sang. II y eut des 
femmes qui crurent en avoir 6t6 
tSmoins. On renouvela tous les 
contes calomnieux r6pandus contre 
les Juifs dans tant de villes de 
TEurope. Vous connoissez, Mon- 
sieur, jusqu^d, quel point la popu- 
lace porte la crddulitS et le fana- 
tisme, toujours encourage par les 
moines. 

''La procedure une fois commen- 
c6e, il y eut une foule de dela- 
tions. Ghacun disoit ce qu'il avoit 
vu ou cru voir— ce qu'il avoit en- 
tendu ou cru entendre." 

It will be recollected that the 
sentence on the Chevalier de la 
Barre was passed, not by the 
people nor by any popular judica- 
ture; but by a limited court of 
professional judges sitting at 
Abbeville, and afterwards confirm- 
ed by the Parlement de Paris, 
the first tribunal of professional 
judges in France. 

» Andokidfis (De Myster. s. 11) 
marks this time minutely— ^Hv fxev 
Yap exxXTjola xoi? axpaxTiYOi? xot^ 
eU ZixeXiav, Ntxla xal Aajxd^u} xal 
'AXxifiidS^, xal xpiTjpTjc *»J aTpaxrjYi? 
t^Stj e^tbpfxsi 7] Aajidyou* dvaoxa? 6e 
riuOovixo; ev ttji fii^jxtp elTctv, Ac. 
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force and incur all this hazard, at a moment when I am 
prepared to show you that your general Alkibiades is one 
of the profaners of the holy nwsteries in a private house. 
Pass a vote of impunity, and 1 will produce to you forth* 
with a slave of one here present, who, though himself not 
initiated in the mysteries, shaU repeat to you what they 
are. Deal vnth me in any way you chose, if my statement 
prove untrue." While Alkibiades strenuously denied the 
allegation, the Prytanes (senators presiding over the as- 
sembly, according to the order determined by lot for that 
year among the ten tribes) at once made proclamation for 
all uninitiated citizens to depart from the assembly, and 
went to fetch the slave (Andromachus by name) whom 
Pythomkus had indicated. On being introduced, Andro- 
machus deposed before the assembly that he had been with 
his master in the house of Polytion, when Alkibiades, Ni- 
kiades, and Meletus went through tiie sham celebration of 
the mysteries; many other persons being pr esent, and espe- 
cially three other slaves besides himsell We must presume 
that he verified this afi&rmation by the describing what the 
mysteries were which he had seen — the test which Pytho- 
uikus had offered. ^ 

Such was the first direct attack made upon Alkibiad^ 
Violent by his enemies. Pythonikus, the demagogue 
Se*a?8em-'* Androkles, and other speakers, having put in 
biy against evidence liiis irreverent proceeding (probably 
^avouit* in substance true), enlarged upon it ¥rith the 
ably re- strongest invcctive, imputed to him many other 
ceived. ^cts of the like character, and even denounced 

him as cognizant of the recent mutilation of the Hermse. 
•*A11 had been done (they said) with a view to accomplish 
his purpose of subverting the democracy, when bereft of 
its divine protectors — a purpose manifested by the constant 
tenor of his lawless, overbearing, antipopular demeanour." 
Infamous as this calumny was, so far as regarded the 
mutilation of the Hermse, (for whatever else Alkibiades 
may have done, of that act he was unquestionably innocent, 
being the very person who had most to lose by it, and whom 
it ultimately ruined,) they calculated upon the reigninir 
excitement to get it accredited, and probably to procure 
w ,^®eP^ition from the command, preparatory to public 
trial. But m spite of all the disquietude arising from the 

» Andokid. de Myster. s. 11—13. 
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recent sacrilege, their expectations were defeated. The 
strenuous denial of Alkibiades — aided by his very peculiar 
position as commander of the armament, as well as by the 
reflection that the recent outrage tended rather to spoil his 
favourite projects in Sicily — found general credence. The 
citizens enrolled to serve manifested strong disposition to 
stand by him; the allies from Argos and Mantineia were 
known to have embraced the service chiefly at his instiga- 
tion; the people generally had become familiar with him as 
the intended conqueror in Sicily, and were loath to be 
balked of this project. From all which circumstances, his 
enemies, finding little disposition to welcome the accusations 
which they preferred, were compelled to postpone them 
until a more suitable time. ^ 

But Alkibiades saw full well the danger of having such 
charges hanging over his head, and the peculiar ^e denies 
advantage wnicn he derived from his accidental the charge 



and de- 



im- 



position at the moment. He implored the people JJJ^ands 
to investigate the charges at once; proclaiming mediate 
his anxiety to stand trial and even to suff'er death, d'emand* is 
if found guilty — accepting the command only in eluded by 
case he should be acquitted — and insisting above ^" enemies. 
all things on the mischief to the city of sending him on such 
an expedition with the charge undecided, as well as on the 
hardship to himself of being aspersed by calumny during 
his absence, without power of defence. Such appeals, just 
and reasonable in themselves, and urged with all the 
vehemence of a man who felt that the question was one of 
life or death to his future prospects, were very near pre- 
vailing. His enemies could only defeat them by the trick 
of putting up fresh speakers, less notorious for hostility to 
Alkibiades. These men aff^ected a tone of candour — de- 
precated the delay which would be occasioned in the de- 
parture of the expedition, if he were put upon his trial 
forthwith — and proposed deferring the trial until a certain 
number of days after his return. 2 Such was the deter- 
mination ultimately adopted; the supporters of Alkibiades 

' Thncyd. vi. 29. Isokratds (Orat. iyiQ, tjv -^St) d-)fU)viCTjTOi, 2 ts 8^|xo<; 

zvi. Be Bigis, sect. 7, 8) represents fxr) (xaXaxiCTjTat, Gepaiceuwv Sti 6i* 

these proceedings before the de- exeivov oT t' 'ApY>toi ^uvsaxpaxeuov 

parture for Sicily, in a very inac- xal xtuv MavTivewv Ttve^, dicsTpenov 

cnrate manner. xal dnsaiceuSov, dXXouc pi^xopac 

* Thucyd. vi. 29. Ol 8' ix^pol, evievTSCj o^ SXeYov vuv |xev itXsiv 

da8t6x(c t6 tc OTpaxeuixa, (xy) cuvouv auxov xal (xtj xaTaa^etv ttjv dYCDY^jv, 
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probably not fully appreciating its consequences, and con- 
ceivinff that the speedy departure of the expedition was 
advisable even for his interest, as well as agreeable to their 
own feelings. And thus his enemies, thougn baffled in their 
first attempt to bring on his immediate ruin, carried a 
postponement which ensured to them leisure for thoroughly 
poisoning the public mind against him, and choosing their 
own time for his trial. They took care to keep back all 
farther accusation until he and the armament had departed. > 
The spectacle of its departure was indeed so imposing. 
Departure ^^^ ^^® moment SO full of anxious interest, that 
ofthearma- it banished even the recollection of the recent 
PeS »UB^ sacrilege. The entire armament was not mustered 
splendour at Athens; for it had been judged expedient to 
character °^ Order most of the allied contingents to rendez- 
of the vous at once at Korkyra. But the Athenian 

spectacle, force alone was astounding to behold. There 
were one hundred triremes, sixty ofwhich were in full trim 

tX66vTa 8i xplveoOai iv ii^ipoLi^ pY]- having been first presented by the 

xaic; f)ouX6|Atvoi ex |i.slCovoc Sia^o- enemies of Alkibiadfts before the 

Xijc, i]v ip-sXXov paov auTou dn6vTo; sailing of the fleet, was dropped 

nopitivi |«,t'cdiTep.T:TOv xo|xio6ivTa entirely for that time, both against 

auT6v (XYtovloaofiai. him and against his accomplices. 

Compare Plutarch, Alkib. c. 19. It was afterwards resumed, when 

' The account which Andokidds the information of Andokidds him- 

gives of the first accusation against self had satisfied the Athenians on 

Alkibiadds by Pythonikus, in the the question of the Hermokopids: 

assembly prior to the departure of and the impeachment presented by 

the fleet, presents the appearance Thessalus son of Kimon against 

of being substantially correct, Alkibiadds, was founded, in pari 

and I have followed it in the text, at least, upon the information 

It is in harmony with the more presented by Andromachus. 

brief indications of Thucydidds. If Polystratus was put to death 

But when Andokidds goes on to at all, it could only have been on 

say, that ''in consequence of this this second bringing forward of 

information Polystratus was seized the charge, at the time when Alki- 

and put to death, while the rest biadds was sent for and refused to 

of the parties denounced fled, and come home. But we may well 

were condemned to death in their doubt whether he was put to death 

absence" (sect. 13)— this cannot at that time or on that ground, 

be true. Alkibiadds most certainly when/ we see how inaccurate the 

did not flee, and was not condemn- statement of Andokidds is as to 

ed — at that time. If Alkibiadgs the consequences of the informa- 

wjis not then tried, neither could tion of Andromachus. He mentions 

the other persons have been tried, Pansetius as one of those who fled 

who were denounced as his accom- in consequence of that information 

plices in the same offence. My and were condemned in their ab- 

belief is that this information, sence : but Pansetius appears after- 
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for rapid nautical movement — while the remaining forty 
were employed as transports for the soldiers. There were 
fifteen hundred select citizen hoplites, chosen from the 
general muster-roll — and seven hundred Thetes, or citizens 
too poor to be included in the muster-roll, who served as 
hoplites on shipboard, (Epibatae or marines) each with a 
panoply furnished by the state. To these must be added, 
five hundred Argeian and two hundred and fifty Mantineian 
hoplites, paid by Athens and transported on board Athe- 
nian ships. I Tne number of horsemen was so small, that 
all were conveyed in a single horse transport. 

But the condition, the equipment, the pomp both of 
wealth and force, visible in the armament, was still more 
impressive than the number. At daybreak on the day 
appointed, when all the ships were ready in Peirseus for 
departure, the military force was marched down in a bodj 
from the city and embarked. They were accompanied by 
nearly the whole population, metics and foreigners as well 
as citizens, so that the appearance was that of a collective 
emigration like the flight to Salamis sixty-five years b^ore. 
While the crowd of foreigners, brought thither by curiosity, 
were amazed by the grandeur of the spectacle — the citizens 
accompanying were moved by deeper and more stirring 
anxieties. Their sons, brothers, relatives, and friends, were 
just starting on the longest and largest enterprise which 
Athens had ever undertaken; against an island extensive 
as well as powerful, known to none of them accurately — 
and into a sea of undefined possibilities; glory and profit 
on the one side, but hazards of unassignable magnitude 
on the other. At this final parting, ideas of doubt and 
danger became far more painfully present than they had 
been in any of the preliminary discussions; and in spite of 
all the reassuring effect of the unrivalled armament before 
them, the relatives now separating at the water's edge could 
not banish the dark presentiment that they were bidding 
each other farewell for the last time. 

wards, in the very same speech, mutilation of the Hermse. This is 

as not haring fled at that time quite different from the statement 

(sect. 13, 62, 67). Harpokration of Andokidds, and would lead us 

atates (y. IIoXuoTpaToc), on the to suppose that Polystratus was 

authority of an oration ascribed one of those against whom Ando- 

to Lysias, that Polystratus was kid^s himself informed. 

put to death on the charge of ' Thucyd. vi. 43; vii. 67. 
having been concerned in the 

VOL. VII. 
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The moment immediately succeeding this farewell — 
when all the soldiers were already on board and the 
„ , ,^, Keleustes was on the point of beffinnincr his 

Solemnities -i , . .j.i. ^ > i«® ® 

of parting, chant to Dut the rowers in motion — was pe- 
b° *d*^ d culiarly solemn and touching. Silence having 
on the been enjoined and obtained, by sound of trumpet, 

water's the crews in every ship, and the spectators on 
^®' shore, followed the voice of the herald in praying 

to the gods for success, and in singing the paean. On every 
deck were seen bowls of wine prepared, out of which the 
officers and the Epibatse made libations, with goblets of 
silver and gold. At length the final signal was given, and 
the whole fleet quitted Peirseus in single file — displaying 
the exuberance of their yet untried force by a race of speed 
as far as iEgina. ^ Never in Grecian history was an in- 
vocationmore unanimous, emphatic, and imposing, addressed 
to the gods; never was the refusing nod of Zeus more stem 
or peremptory. All these details, given by Thucydides, 
of tne triumpnant promise which now issued from Peirseus, 
derive a painful interest from their contrast with the sad 
issue which will hereafter be unfolded. 

The fleet made straight for Korkvra, where the con- 
^„ ^ tintrents of the maritime allies, with the ships 

Full master cT.j j •• ij vi^ 

of the for burden and provisions, were found assembled. 

*"5?™k'** ^^^ armament thus complete was passed in 
yra. ^.g^jg^^ ^^^ found to Comprise 134 triremes 
with two Bhodian pentekonters; 5100 hoplites; 480 
bowmen, 80 of them Kretan; 700 Bhodian slingers; and 
1 20 Megarian exiles serving as light troops. Of vessels of 
burden, in attendance with provisions^ muniments of war, 
bakers, masons and carpenters, &c., the number was not 
less than 500; besides which, there was a considerable 
number of private trading ships, following voluntarily for 
purposes of profit. ^ Three fast-sailing triremes were 
despatched in advance, to ascertain whicn of the cities in 
Italy and Sicily would welcome the arrival of the armament ; 
and especiaUy to give notice at Egesta that the succour 
solicited was now on its way, requiring at the same time 
that the money promised by the Egestseans should be 
produced. Having then distributed by lot the armament 
into three divisions, one under each of Uie generals, Nikias^ 

> Tbucyd, Ti. 82; Diodor. xiii. 8. * Thncyd. vi, 44. 
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Alkibiades, and Lamachus — they crossed the Ionic Gulf 
from Korkyra to the lapyffian promontory. 

In their progress southward along the coast of Italy 
to Bhegium, they met with a very cold reception Progress to 
from the various Grecian cities. None would Bhegium- 
receive them within their walls or even sell J^qq Sy'^he 
them provisions without. The utmost which Italian 
they would grant was, the liberty of taking *^***®^- 
moorings and of watering; and even thus much was denied 
to them both at Tarentum and at the Epizephyrian Lokri. 
At Rhegium, immediately on the Sicilian strait, though the 
town gate was still kept shut, they were so far more 
hospitably treated, that a market of provisions was fur- 
nished to them and they were allowed to encamp in the 
sacred precinct of Artemis, not far from the walls. They 
here hauled their ships ashore and took repose until the 
return of the three scout ships from Egesta; while the 
generals entered into negotiation with the magistrates and 
people of Bhegium, endeavouring to induce them to aid 
the armament in re-establishing the dispossessed Leontines, 
who were of common Chalkidian origin with themselves. 
But the answer returned was discouraging. The Khegines 
would promise nothingmore than neutrality, and cooperation 
in any course of policy which it might suit the other Italian 
Greeks to adopt. Probably they, as well as the other Italian 
Greeks, were astonished and intimidated by the magnitude 
of the newly-arrived force, and desired to leave to them- 
selves open latitude of conduct for the future — not without 
mistrust of Athens and her affected forwardness for the 
restoration of the Leontines. To the Athenian generals, 
however, such a negative from E,hegium was an unwelcome 
disappointment; for that city had been the ally of Athens 
in the last war, and they had calculated on the operation 
of Chalkidic sympathies. ^ 

It was not until after the muster of the Athenians at 
Korkyra (about July 415 b.c.) that the Syracusans became 
thoroughly convinced both of their approach, and of the 
extent of their designs against Sicily. Intimation had 
indeed reached Syracuse, from several quarters, of the 
resolution taken by the Athenians in the preceding March 
to assist Egesta and Leontini, and of the preparations 
going on in consequence. There was however a prevailing 

' Thucyd. vi. 44-46. 

C2 
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indisposition to credit such tidings. Nothing in the 
state of Sicily held out any encouragement to Athenian 
.J ambition: the Leontines could give no aid, the 

Syracuse^ as Egestseans very little, and that little at the 
to the ap- opposite comer of the island; while the Syra- 
armament— cusaus considered themselves fully able to cope 
disposition -^j^h any force which Athens was likely to send, 
value its Some derided the intelligence as mere idle 
magnitude, rumour; others anticipated, at most, nothing 
question its more sorious than the expedition sent from 
intended Athens ten years before. ^ No one could ima- 
coming. ^^^ ^Y^^ ^^^ eagerness and obstinacy ¥rith which 

she had just thrown herself into the scheme of Sicilian 
conquest, nor the formidable armament presently about to 
start. Nevertheless, the Syracusan generals thought it 
their duty to make preparations, and strengthen the mili- 
tary condition of the state.' 

Hermokrates, however, whose information was more 
strenuous Complete, judged these preparations insufficient, 
exhorta- and took advantage of a public assembly — held 
Hermokra- Seemingly about the time that the Athenians 
tfts, to be were starting from Peirseus — to impress such 
prepared. conviction on his countrymen, as well as to 
correct their incredulity. He pledged his own credit that 
the reports which had been circulated were not merely 
true, but even less than the full truth; that the Athenians 
were actually on their way, ¥rith an armament on the'largest 
scale, and vast desi^^is of conquering all Sicily. While he 
strenuously urged that the city should be put in immediate 
condition for repelling a most formidable invasion, he 
deprecated all iJarm as to the result, and held out the 
firmest assurances of ultimate triumph. The very magni- 

> Thucyd. ri. 32—33. Mr. Mitford democratical party now bore the 

obserrea — -It is not specified by sway,^ Ac. 

historians, but the account of I cannot imagine upon what 
Thucydid^s makes it erident, that passage of Thucydidis this con- 
there had been a rerolntion in the jecture is founded. Mr. Mitford 
goremment of Syracuse, or at had spoken of the gOTemment as 
least a great change in its admi- a democracy before; he continues 
nistration, since the oligarchical to speak of it as a democracy now, 
Iieoutines were adndtted to the in the same unaltered vituperatire 
rights of Syracusan citixens (ch. strain. 
XTiiL s«Gt. iiL toI. ir. p. 46). The * Thucyd. tL 41. xi Si xai itti- 

{iLSfUVl^US^S Tf^Tfj «tc. 
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tude of the approaching force would intimidate the Sicilian 
cities and drive them into hearty defensive cooperation 
with Syracuse. Rarely indeed did any large or distant 
expedition ever succeed in its object, as might be seen 
from the failure of the Persians against Greece, by which 
failure Athens herself had bo largely profited, rr&p&rar 
tions, however, both effective and immediate, were indispens- 
able; not merely at home, but by means of foreign missions, 
to the Sicilian and Italian Greeks — to the Sikels — and to 
the Carthaginians, who had for some time been suspicious 
of the unmeasured aggressive designs of Athens, and whose 
immense wealth would now be especially serviceable — and 
to Jjacedsemon and Corinth, for the purpose of soliciting 
aid in Sicily, as well as renewed invasion of Attica. So 
confident md he (Hermokrates) feel of their powers of 
defence, if properly organised, that he would even advise 
the Syracusans with their Sicilian ^ allies to put to sea at 
once, with all their naval force and two months' provisions, 
and to sail forthwith to the friendly harbour of Tarentum; 
from whence they would be able to meet the Athenian 
fleet and prevent it even from crossing the Ionic Gulf from 
Korkyra. They would thus show that they were not only 
determined on defence, but even forward in coming to 
blows; the only way of taking down the presumption of 
the Athenians, who now speculated upon Syracusan luke- 
warmness, because they had rendered no aid to Sparta 
when she solicited it at the beginning of the war. The 
Syracusans would probably be able to deter or obstruct 
the advance of the expedition until winter approached: in 
which case, Nikias, the ablest of the three generals, who 
was understood to have undertaken the scheme against his 

« Thucyd. vi. 34. *0 6k {xaXioTa governments however were demo- 

• cTu> TS vo(i.tCu> cnUaipov, Ofxei^ 6e cratical. This serves as a lesson 

Sioc T6^6vv)0ec '^au^ov'^xioT' of caution respecting general pre- 

av 6Siu) c nslOoioOe , 5)j.u>c et(>^- dications about all democracies; 

otrau for it is certain that one democracy 

That ''habitual quiescence" which differed in many respects from 

Hermokratds here predicates of his another. It may be doubted 

countrymen, forms a remarkable however whether the attribute here 

contrast with the restless activity, ascribed by Hermokratds to his 

and intermeddling carried even to countrymen yr&s really deserved, 

excess, which Periklfis and Nikias to the extent which his language 

deprecate in the Athenians (Thu- implies. 
cyd. i. 144; vi. 7). Both of the 
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own consent, would probably avail himself of the pretext 
to return, i 

Though these opinions of KermokratSs were espoused 
Ttmper and farther by various other citizens in the assembly, 
fh' B * *" ^^® greater number of speakers held an opposite 
outau^at- language, and* placed little faith in his warnings, 
■embiy. "W'e have already noticed Hermokrates nine 
years before as envoy of Syracuse and chief adviser at the 
couffress of Gela — then, as now, watchful to bar the door 
against Athenian interference in Sicily — then, as now, 
belonginff to the oligarchical party, and of sentiments hostile 
to the existing democratical constitution; but brave as well 
as intelligent in foreign affairs. A warm and even angry 
debate arose upon his present speech. > Though there was 
nothing, in the words of Hermokrates himself, disparaging 
either to the democracy or to the existing magistrates, yet 
it would seem that his partisans who spoke after him must 
have taken up a more criminative tone, and must have 
exaggerated that, which he characterised as the ^habitual 
quiescence'* of theSyracusans,into contemptible remissness 
and disorganisation under those administrators and generals, 
characterised as worthless, whom the democracy preferred. 
Amidst the speakers, who in replying to Hermokrates and 
the others, indignantlv repelled such insinuations and 
retorted upon their autnors — a citizen named Athenagoras 
was the most distinguished. He was at this time the leading 
democratical politician, and the most popular orator, in 
Syracuse,* 

* Thucyd« xU SS— 3«« funetions, or titular oAee («•• the 
» Thucyd. rU SJ-35. t«>^ $« 5jp«- note of Dr. Araold)~at least in 

M»i«>^ « $i})fce< i^ «eXX^ cpi« AXXij- *i»*«« pl»ce». It is possible that 

Xs.*« Ipiii ^w>, Jk, ^•»« "•y ^•▼^ ^•n some Grecian 

. ^^ . , ^. N*- ». X towa oonsUtmtioM, in which there 

• •Thuoyd. Ti, ». ««mXI«>« *^ «^ wi« an oflce hearinr ■«<* title 



TeK Vlj>«T»?n. ^< «ia*»« Ts «^ v«% this is a point which cnnnot 
•T«THt H; »«l r. T^ «er»«i *^«>.^ beaftened. Nor wonld the words 
Tiit^< tex< wXXe*^, iXiTt reidls, *c ^^^^ .peerirv always isiplj an 
The p^^itioa ascribed h«M to ^^,,1 deitree of power: the person 
Alhen*«OTa» eeems to be the same ^ desif nated might haT« more 
ae that which is assi«»ed to Kle«n power in one town than U another. 
%t Athens ->d:«^ (i||my«»T^ »«' Xhns in MefEnra (it. «t> it seems 
istW^M ti* XH*^"* «U M^ Tip «^ls% that the oUfaichicnl partj had re> 
«AnMit««%^ M. itv. lU. OMitlr been banished: the lexers 

«f 1^ »OF«i»r »Mty had become 
«he most intncfttinl seen in the 
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^Every one, ^ (said he) except only cowards and bad 
citizens, must wish that the Athenians would be sepiy of 
fools enough to come here and put themselves -A^t^ien- 
into our power. The tales which you have just popSar 
heard are nothing better than fabrications, got orator. 
up to alarm you; and I wonder at the folly of these alar- 
mists in fancying that their machinations are not detected. ^ 
You will be too wise to take measure of the future from 
their reports: you will rather judge from what able men 
such as the Athenians are likely to do. Be assured that 
they will never leave behind them the Feloponnesians in 
menacing attitude, to come hither and court a fresh war 
not less formidable: indeed I think they account themselves 
lucky that we with our powerful cities have never come 
across to attack them. And if they should come, as it is 
pretended — they will find Sicily a more formidable foe than 
Peloponnesus: nay, our own city alone will be a match for 
twice the force which they can bring across. The Athe- 
nians, knowing all this well enough, will mind their own 
business; in spite of all the fictions which men on this side 
of the water conjure up, and which they have already tried 
often before, sometimes even worse than on the present 
occasion, in order to terrify you and get themselves nomi- 
nated to the chief posts. 3 One of these days, I fear they 
may even succeed, from our want of precautions before- 
hand. Such intrigues leave but short moments of tran- 
quillity to our city: they condemn it to an intestine discord 
worse than foreign war, and have sometimes betrayed it 
even to despots and usurpers. However, if you will listen 
to me, I will try and prevent anything of this sort at 
present; by simple persuasion to you — by chastisement to 
these conspirators — and by watchful denunciation of the 

city. See also iii. 70 — Peithiai at waicep cyu) Xiyu), oT re 'A87]vaioi 

Korkyra. YtYvtbaxovxt;, xa a^eTcpa a^xwv, cu 

' Thacyd. vi. 36-40. I give the otS' Sxt, 9U>Cou9t, xal evQivSe &v6pt(; 

•nbttance of what is ascribed to o&xc 8vxa, oGxs hi Ysv6|Atva, Xoyo- 

Aihenagoras by Thucydidds, with- icoiouatv. Oijc eyu) ou vOv icpcbxov, 

out binding myself to the words. dXX' dtl inlvxaiiat, ^xoi X6joi< ye 

* Thncyd. vi. 36. xoo? 6' AjYiX- xoioIaSe, xal fxi xoOxu)v xaxoupjoxi- 
Xovrac Toi xotauxa xal ictpt(p6()ouc potc, ^ ^PTOtc, ()ouXo(Atvouc xaxa- 
Opiac icoiouvxac xi^^ ftiv x6XpL7]< o6 icXYj^avxac x6 OpLtxepov kX^9oc auxou< 
9ao|idlC(0, T^^c Si d^uvsolac} cl (j.t) xij^ ic6Xeu><; dpx*^^' Kal 8£Sotx« pLiv 
otovrat iv87)Xoi civat. xoi (n^itoxe icoXXd ictipcb.xtc ifoixax- 

* Thucyd. ri. 88. 'AXX& xauxa, op8(U9u>9iv, Ac. 
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oligarchical party generally. Let me ask, indeed, what is 
it that you younger nobles covet? To get into command 
at your early age? The law forbids you, because you are 
yet incompetent. Or do you wish not to be under equal 
laws with the many? But how can you pretend that citi- 
zens of the same city should not have the same rights? 
Some one will tell me ^ that democracy is neither intelligent 
nor just, and that the rich are the persons best fitted to 
command. But I affirm, first, that the people are the sum 




* Thucyd. vi. 39. 91^981 ti? 6r)jj.o- 
xpaxlav o5t8 5uvtT6v o5t' (oov elvaif 

apiaxa ^sXtIotouc* 'Eyu) Se 9T]pLi, 
icpu)Ta (j.ev, 6^(xov ^U(j.7cav u>vO(xd(9Qat, 
oXiyap^rtav 6i [xspo<* eiceixa, (puXa- 
xo? p.ev dptoTOO? tlvai XP'J* 
{Adxcuv Tou< nXouolouC) fiouXeu- 
jai 5' iv piXTiaxa too? ^uvctouc, 
xpivai 5' &v ixoojovTac apiota too? 
1C0XX0UV xai TauTot 6(A0tu>( xal xaxd 
jiipT) xol ^ojiwavxa ev 8Y;|xoxpaTia 
Iffop-oipeiv. 

Dr. Arnold translates tpuXaxac XP"^' 
fidTUDv — ''having the care of the 
public purse*' — as if it were cpuXa- 

Xa< TU>V ST]pL09iu)V /p7}{xdTU>V. But it 

seems to me that the words carry 
a larger sense, and refer to the 
private property of these rich men, 
not to their functions as keepers 
of what was collected from taxation 
or tribute. Looking at a rich man 
from the point of view of the 
public, he is guardian of his own 
property until the necessities of 
the state require that he should 
spend more or less of it for the 
public defence or benefit: in the 
interim, he enjoys it as he pleases, 
but he will for his own interest 
take care that the property does 
not perish (compare vi. 9). This 
is the service which he renders, 
quatenus rich many to the state: 
he may also serve it in other ways, 
but that would be by means of his 
penonal qualities: thus he may, 
fox eauunple, be intelligent as well 
Mzioh (^uvttbc as well as nXouato^, 



and then he may serve the state as 
counsellor— the second of the two 
categories named by Athenagoras. 
What that orator is here nega- 
tiving is, the better title and supe- 
rior fitness of the rich to exercise 
command — which was the claim 
put forward in their behalf. And 
he goes on to indicate what is their 
real position and service in a de- 
mocracy; that they are to enjoy 
the revenue, and preserve the ca- 
pital, of their wealth, subject to 
demands for public purposes when 
necessary — but not expect com- 
mand, unless they are personally 
competent. Properly speaking, that 
which he here affirms is true of the 
small lots of property taken in the 
mass, as well as of the large, and 
is one of the grounds of defence 
of private property against com- 
munism. But the rich man's pro- 
perty is an appreciable item to the 
state, individually taken: more- 
over, he is perpetually raising 
unjust pretensions to political 
power, so that it becomes neces- 
sary to define how much he is re- 
ally entitled to. 

A passage in the financial oration 
of Demosthends — nep'i 2'j|A|Aopiu)v 
(p. 185. c. 8) will illustrate what 
has been here said— Aet xoivuv u(&dc 
ToiXXa icapaaxeudvaaSai' rd 6e XP^- 
(xaxa vuv (lev edv toi)c xexT7](Aevou< 
SX«''V^o65a|xoo Yap fiv ev xaXXiovt 
9U>CoivTO Tig wdXei — edv Ss ito9' 6 
xaipo? oOxo? IXQtq, xdxe ixdvxiov 
ela^epovTUDv aOxwv Xa(xf)dvetv. 
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total, and the oligarchy merely a fraction ; next, that rich 
men are the best trustees of the aggregate wealth existing 
in the community — intelligent men, the best counsellors — 
and the multitude, the best qualified for hearing and de- 
ciding after such advice. In a democracy, these functions, 
one and all, find their proper place. But oligarchy, though 
imposing on the multitude a full participation in all hazards, 
is not content even with an exorbitant share in the public 
advantages, but grasps and monopolises the whole for it- 
self. 1 This ist just what you young and powerful men are 
aiming at, though you will never be able to keep it perma- 
nently in a city such as Syracuse. Be taught by me — or 
at least alter your views, and devote yourselves to the 
public advantage of our common city. Desist from prac- 
tising, by reports such as these, upon the belief of men 
who know you too well to be duped. If even there be any 
truth in what you say — and if the Athenians do come — 
our city will repel them in a manner worthy of her repu- 
tation. She will not take you at your word, and choose 
you commanders, in order to put the yoke upon her own 
neck. She will look for herself — construe your communi- 
cations for what they really mean — and instead of suffering 
you to t%lk her out of her free government, will take effect- 
ive precautions for maintaininff it against you." 

Immediately after this vehement speech from Athe- 
nagoras, one of the Strategi who presided in ^ ^^ . 
the assembly interposed; permitting no one else tiou of the 
to speak, and abruptly closing the assembly, ^*'5*^^j *° 
with these few words: — "We generals deprecate the vio- 
this interchange of personal vituperation, and J®"®? ^ 
trust that the hearers present will not suffer 
themselves to be biassed by it. Let us rather take care, 
in reference to the reports just communicated, that we be 
one and all in a condition to repel the invader. And even 
should the necessity not arise, there is no harm in stren^h- 
ening our public force with horses, arms, and the other 
muniments of war. We generals shall take upon ourselves 
the care and supervision of these matters, as well as of the 
missions to neighbouring cities, for procuring information 

» Thucyd. vi. 39. 'OXijopxia 8e lysi* 5 6{xu)v oT ts SuvafASvoi 

TU)v (lev xiv86vu)v toic itoXXoic p-sxa- xal ol veoi it po9u|xouvT oi, a66- 

Sl8u>at, TU>v 8' uxpeXitAUDv ou icXsovex- vaxa ev ptsYaX^ noXet xtLXtia'^yM, 
xz\ lAovov, dXXdc xal ^upiicav d^eXotitvY] 
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and for other objects. We have indeed already busied 
ourselves for the purpose, and we shall keep you informed 
of what we learn." 

The language of Athenagoras, indicating much viru- 
lence of party-feeling, lets us somewhat into the 
position of real working of politics among the Syracusan 
Athen- democracy. Athenagoras at Syracuse was like 
other' *° Blleon at Athens — the popular orator of the 
parties at city. But he was by no means the most in- 
yracuse. fluential person, nor had he the principal direc- 
tion of public affairs. Executive and magisterial functions 
belonged chiefly to Hermokrates and ms partisans, the 
opponents of Athenagoras. Hermokrates has already 
appeared as taking the lead at the congress of Gela nine 
years before, and will be seen throughout the coming period 
almost constantly in the same position; while the political 
rank of Athenagoras is more analogous to that which we 
should call a leader of opposition — a function of course 
suspended under pressing danger, so that we hear of him 
no more. At Athens as at Syracuse, the men who got the 
real power, and handled the force and treasures of the state, 
were chiefly of the rich families — often of oligarchical sen- 
timents, acquiescing in the democracy as an uncomfortable 
necessity, and continually open to be solicited by friends 
or kinsmen to conspire against it. Their proceedings were 
doubtless always liable to the scrutiny, and their persons 
to the animadversion, of the public assembly: hence arose 
the influence of the demagogue, such as Athenagoras and 
ELleon — the bad side of whose character is so constantly 
kept before the readers of Grecian history. By whatever 
disparaging epithets such character may be surrounded, it 
is in reality the distinguishing feature of a free government 
under all its forms — whether constitutional monarchy or 
democracy. By the side of the real political actors, who 
hold principal office and wield personal power, there are 
always abundant censors and critics — some better, others 
worse, in respect of honesty, candour, wisdom, or rhetoric 
— the most distinguished of whom acquires considerable 
importance, though holding a function essentially inferior 
to that of the authorised magistrate or general. 

We observe here, that Athenagoras, far from being 
inclined to push the city into war, is averse to it even 
beyond reasonable limit; and denounces it as the interested 
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policy of the oligarchical party. This may show how 
little it was any constant interest or policy on p j^^ j^. . 
the part of the persons called Demagogues, to positions of 
involve their city in nnnecessary war; a charge -A-then- 
which has been frequently advanced against them, agoras. 
because it so happens, that Eleon, in the first half of the 
Peloponnesian war, discountenanced the propositions of 
peace between Athens and Sparta. We see by the har- 
angue of Athenagoras that tiie oligarchical party were 
the usual promoters of war; a fact which we should natu- 
rally expect, seeing that the rich and great, in most com- 
munities, have accounted the pursuit of military glory 
more conformable to their dignity than any other career. 
At Syracuse, the ascendency of Kermokrates was much 
increased by the invasion of the Athenians — while Athe- 
nagoras does not again appear. The latter was egregiously 
mistaken in his anticipations respecting the conduct of 
Athens, though right in his judgement respecting her true 
political interest. But it is very unsafe to assume that 
nations will always pursue their true political interest, 
where present temptations of ambition or vanity intervene. 
Positive information was in this instance a surer guide than 
speculations a priori founded upon the probable policy of 
Athens. But that the imputations advanced by Athena- 
goras against the oligarchical youth, of promoting military 
organization with a view to their own separate interest, 
were not visionary — may be seen by the analogous case of 
Argos, two or three years before. The demo- ^j^ general 
oracy of Argos, contemplating a more warlike denuncia- 
and aggressive policy, had been persuaded to a^^inst the 
organize and train the select regiment of One oUgar- 
Thousand hoplites, chosen from the oligarchical y^^fiJ ^ere 
youth: within three years, this regiment subvert- well- 
ed the democratical constitution, i Now the ^o^J^^®*- 
persons, respecting whose designs Athenagoras expresses 
so much apprehension, were exactly the class at Syracuse 
corresponaing to the select Thousand at Argos. 

The political views, proclaimed in this remarkable 
speech, are deserving of attention, though we cannot fully 
understand it without having before us those speeches to 
which it replies. Not only is democratical constitution 
forcibly contrasted with oligarchy, but the separate places 

' See above, chap. Ivi. 
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which it assigns to wealth, intelligence, and multitude, are 
laid down with a distinctness not unworthy of Aristotle. 

Even before the debate here adverted to, the Syracusan 
generals had evidently acted upon views more nearly ap- 
Active pre- proaching to those of Hermokrates than to 
8*racuse^** thoso of Athenagoras. Already alive to the 
on'the*'^ danger, and apprised by their scouts when the 
th^ Ath^ ^^ Athenian armament was passing from Korkyra 
nian arma- to £,hegium, they pushed their preparations 
ment. -^th the utmost activity; distributing garrisons 

and sending envoys among their Sikel dependencies, while 
the force within the city was mustered and placed under 
all the conditions of war. ^ 

The halt of the Athenians at £,hegium afforded in- 
creased leisure for such equipment. That halt was pro- 
longed for more than one reason. In the first place, Nikias 
and his colleagues wished to negotiate with the E.hegines, 
as well as to haul ashore and clean their ships : next, they 
awaited the return of the three scout-ships from Egesta: 
lastly, they had as yet formed no plan of action in Sicily. 

The ships from Egesta returned with disheartening 
Diacouraae- ^®ws. Instead of the abundant wealth which 
ment of the had been held forth as existing in that town, 
at*B^heg?um ^^^ upon which the resolutions of the Athenians 
on learning as to Sicilian operations had been mainly 
respectinff grounded — it turned out that no more than 
the poverty thirty talents in all could be produced. What 
of Egesta. ^^^ yg^ worse, the elaborate fraud, whereby the 
Egestseans had duped the commissioners on their first visit, 
was now exposed; and these commissioners, on returning 
to £.hegium from their second visit, were condemned to the 
mortification of proclaiming their own credulity, under 
severe taunts and reproaches from the army. Disappointed 
in the source from whence they had calculated on obtain- 
ing money — for it appears that both Alkibiades and 
Lamachus had sincerely relied on the pecuniary resources 
of Egesta, though Nikias was always mistrustful — the 
generals now discussed their plan of action. 

Nikias — availing himself of the fraudulent conduct on 
the part of the Egesteean allies, now become palpable — 
wished to circumscribe his range of operations within 
the rigorous letter of the vote which the Athenian 

• Thucyd. vi. 45. 
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assembly had passed. He proposed to sail at once against 
Selinus; then, formally to require the Eges- ^^^ ^^^^ 
tseans to provide the means of maintaining nian gene- 
the armament, or, at least, of maintaining those '?i* discuss 
sixtytriremes which they themselves had soU- ofTctiii^ 
citea. Since this requisition would not be realised, 2/??^^°** **' 
he would only tarry long enough to obtain from 
the Selinuntines some tolerable terms of accommodation 
with Egesta, and then return home; exhibiting, as they 
sailed along, to all the maritime cities, this great display 
of Athenian naval force. And while he would be ready 
to profit by any opportunity which accident might present 
for serving the Leontines or establishing new alliances, he 
stronffly deprecated any prolonged stay in the island for 
speculative enterprises — all at the cost of Athens, i 

Against this scheme Alkibiades protested, as narrow, 
timid, and disgraceful to the prodigious force Opinion of 
with which they had been entrusted. He proposed AikiWadds. 
to begin by opening negotiations with all the other Sicilian 
Greeks — especially Messene, convenient both as harbour 
for their fleet and as base of their military operations — to 

§revail upon them to co-operate against Syracuse and 
elinus. With the same view, he recommended establishing 
relations with the Sikels of the interior, in order to detach 
such of them as were subjects of Syracuse, as well as to 
ensure supplies of provisions. As soon as it had been thus 
ascertained what extent of foreign aid might be looked for, 
he would open direct attack forthwith against Syracuse and 
Selinus; unless indeed the former should consent to re- 
establish Leontini, and the latter to come to terms with 
Egesta. 2 

Lamachus, delivering his opinion last, dissented from 
both his colleagues. He advised, that they should Opinion of 
proceed at once, without any delay, to attack i^amachus. 
ojrracuse, and fight their battle under its walls. The 
Syracusans (he urged) were now in terror and only half- 
prepared for defence. Many of their citizens, and much 
property, would be found still lingering throughout the 
neighbouring lands, not yet removed witnin the walls — and 

» Thucyd. ri. 47; Plutarch, Nikias, paiv, ^v jxrj oi fisv 'EYSffTaioic £ufi3al- 

c. 14. vu>9iv, oi Se Aeovclvouc sd>9i xaxoi- 

* Thucyd. vi. 48. 05tu)? ^5ij xiCtiv. 
Supaxouoai; xal SsXivouvxt. eniyti- 
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might thus be seized for the subsistence of their army;i 
wmle the deserted town and harbour of Megara, very near 
to Syracuse both by land and by sea, might be occupied by 
the fleet as a naval station. The imposing and intimidating 
effect of the armament, not less than its real efficiency, was 
now at the maximum, immediately after its arrival. If 
advantage were taken of this first impression to take an 
instant blow at their principal enemy, the Syracusans would 
be found destitute of the courage, not less than of the means, 
to resist: but the longer such attack was delayed, the more 
this first impression of dismay would be effaced, giving 
place to a reactionary sentiment of indifference and even 
contempt, when the much-dreaded armament was seen to 
accomplish little or nothing. As for the other Sicilian 
cities, nothing would contribute so much to determine 
their immediate adhesion, as successful operations against 
Syracuse. 2 

But Lamachus found no favour with either of the 
g . other two, and being thus compelled to choose 

discern-' between the plans of AlkibiadSs and Nikias, gave 
ment of ^is support to that of the former — which was 
—plan of the mean term of the three. There can be no 
Aikibiadfia doubt — as far as it is becoming to pronounce 
pre erre . respecting that which never reached execution 
—that the plan of Liamachus was far the best and most 
judicious; at first sight indeed the most daring, but in- 
trinsically the safest, easiest, and speediest, that could be 
suggested. For undoubtedly the siege and capture of 
Syracuse was the one enterprise indispensable towards the 
promotion of Athenian views in Sicily. The sooner that 
was commenced, the more easily it would be accomplished: 
and its difficulties were in many ways aggravated, in no way 
abated, by those preliminary precautions upon which Alki- 
biades insisted. Anything like delay tended fearfully to 
impair the efficiency, real as well as reputed, of an ancient 
aggressive armament, and to animate as well as to strengthen 
those who stood on the defensive — a point on which we 
shall find painful evidence presently. The advice of 
Lamachus, alike soldier-like and far-sighted, would prob- 
ably have been approved and executed either by Brasidas 
or by Demosthenes; while the dilatory policy still advocated 

1 Compare ir. 104— deecribing the surprise of Amphipolis by Brasidas. 
• Thncyd. vi. 49. 
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by AlkibiadeSy even after the suggestion of Lamachus had 
been started, tends to show that if he was superior in 
military energy to one of his colleagues, he was not less 
inferior to the other. Indeed, when we find him talking of 
besieging Syracuse, unless the Syracusans would consent tc 
the re-establishment of Leontini — it seems probable that 
he had not yet made up his mind peremptorily to besiege 
the city at all; a fact completely at variance with those 
unbounded hopes of conquest which he is reported as having 
conceived even at Athens. It is possible that he may have 
thought it impolitic to contradict too abruptly the tendencies 
of NHdas, who, anxious as he was chiefly to find some pre- 
text for carrying back his troops unharmed, might account 
the proposition of Lamachus too desperate even to be dis- 
cussed. Unfortunately, the latter, though the ablest soldier 
of the three, was a poor man, of no political position, and 
little influence among the hoplites. Had he possessed, along 
with his own straightforward military energy, the wealth 
and family ascendency of either of his colleagues, the 
achievements as well as the fate of this splendid armament 
would have been entirely altered, and the Athenians would 
have entered Syracuse, not as prisoners, but as conquerors. 
Alkibiades, as soon as his plan had become adopted 
by means of the approval of Lamachus, sailed Aikibiadds 
across the strait in his own trireme from E.hegium at^easftnfi 
to Messene. Though admitted personally into joins the 
the city and allowed to address the public as- ^m T^^di'*- 
sembly, he could not induce them to conclude puy of the 
any alliance, or to admit the armament to any- armament. 
thing beyond a market of provisions without the walls. He 
accordingly returned back to £.hegium, from whence he 
and one of his colleagues immediately departed with sixty 
triremes for Naxos. The Naxians cordially received the 
armament, which then steered southward along the coast 
of Sicily to Katana. In the latter place the leading men 
and the general sentiment were at this time favourable to 
Syracuse, so that the Athenians, finding admittance refused, 
were compelled to sail farther southward, and take their 
night-station at the mouth of the river Terias. On the 
ensuing day they made sail with their ships in single colimm 
immediately in front of S3rracuse itself, while an advanced 
squadron of ten triremes were even despatched into the 
Great Harbour, south of the town, for the purpose of 
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surveying on this side the city with its docks and fortifica- 
tions, and for the farther purpose of proclaiming from 
shipboard by the voice of the herald, — "The Leontines 
now in Syracuse are hereby invited to come forth without 
apprehension and join their friends and benefactors, the 
Athenians." After this empty display, they returned back 
to Katana.i 

We may remark that this proceeding was completely 
at variance with the judicious recommendation ofLamachus. 
It tended to familiarise the Syracusans with the sight of 
the armament piece-meal, without any instant action — and 
thus to abate in their minds the terror-striking impression 
of its first arrival. 

At Katana, Alkibiades personally was admitted into 
the town, and allowed to open his case before the public 
assembly, as he had been at Messene. Accident alone 
enabled him to carry his point — for the general opinion 
Aikibiadftg was averse to his J)ropositions. While most of 
at Katana— the citizens were in the assembly listening to 
n^ans *^^ ^^^ discourso, some Athenian soldiers without, 
masters of observing a postem-ffate carelessly guarded, 
the*y ^ttab- broke it open, and snowed themselves in the 
lish their markct-placc. The town was thus in the power 
theVe!^ of *^® Athenians, so that the leading men who 

Eefusai of were friends of Syracuse thought themselves 
Kamarma. i^q^ ^q escape in Safety, while the general as- 
sembly came to a resolution accepting the alliance proposed 
by Alkibiades. 2 The whole Athenian armament was now 
conducted from £,hegium to Katana, which was established 
as head-quarters. Intimation was farther received from 
a party at Kamarina, that the city might be induced to 
join them, if the armament showed itself: accordingly the 
whole armament proceeded thither, and took moorings off 
the shore, while a herald was sent up to the city. But the 
Kamarinseans declined to admit the army, and declared 
that they would abide by the existing treaty; which bound 
them to receive at any time one single ship — but no more, 
unless they themselves should ask for it. The Athenians 
were therefore obliged to return to Katana. Passing by 
Syracuse both going and returning, they ascertained the 

* Thucyd. vi. 60. result, not of accident, but of a 

' Polyeenus (i. 40, 4) treats this preconcerted plot. I follow the 
aoquisition of Katana as the account as given by ThncydidSs. 
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falsehood of a report that the Syracusans were putting a 
naval force afloat; moreover they landed near the city and 
ravaged some of the neighbouring lands. The Syracusan 
cavalry and light troops soon appeared, and a skirmish 
with trifling loss ensued, before the invaders retired to 
their ships ^ — the first blood shed in this iniportant struggle, 
and again at variance with the advice of Lamachus. 

Serious news awaited them on their return toKatana. 
They found the public ceremonial trireme, called Aikibiadds 
the Salaminian, just arrived from Athens — the is a^ni- 
bearer of a formal resolution of the assembly, Some^to 
requiring Alkibiades to come home and stand take his 
his trial for various alleged matters of irreligion *"*^* 
combined with treasonable purposes. A few other citizens 
specified by name were commanded to come along with 
him under the same charge; but the trierarch of the 
S^minian was especially directed to serve him only with 
the summons, without any guard or coercion, so that he 
might return home in his own trireme. ^ 

This summons, pregnant with momentous results both 
to Athens and to her enemies, arose out of the mutilation 
of the Hermae (described a few pages back) and Feelings 
the inquiries instituted into the authorship of •Jg^f '°" 
that deed, since the departure of the armament. Athens^" ^ 
The extensive and anxious sympathies connected "*°®® *^® 

».m 1 -I 1 i» 3 i. • -x* departure 

With SO large a body of departing citizens, com- . of the arma- 
bined with the solemnity of the scene itself, had ^e***- 
for the moment suspended the alarm caused by that sacri- 
lege. But it speedily revived, and the people could not 
rest without finding out by whom the deed had been done. 
Considerable rewards, 1000 and even 10,000 drachms, were 
proclaimed to informers; of whom others soon appeared, 
in addition to the slave Andromachus before mentioned. 
A metic named Teukrus had fled from Athens, shortly 
after the event, toMegara, from whence he sent intimation 
to the senate at Athens that he had himself been a party 
concerned in the recent sacrilege concerning the mysteries, 
as well as cognizant of the mutilation of the Hermae — and 
that if impunity were guaranteed to him, he would come 
back and give fall information. A vote of the senate was 
immediately passed to invite him. He denounced by name 
eleven persons as having been concerned, jointly with him- 

» Thucyd. ri. 52. * Thacyd. vi. 53- 61. 

VOL. vn. D 
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self, in the mock-celebration of the Eleusinian mysteries; 
and eighteen different persons, himself not being one, as 
the violators of the Hermse. A woman named Agariste, 
daughter of Alkmseonides — these names bespeak her great 
rank and family in the city — deposed farther that Alki- 
biades, Axiochus, and Adeimantus, had gone through a 
parody of the mysteries in a similar manner in the house 
of Charmides. And lastly Lydus, slave of a citizen named 
Fherekles, stated that the like scene had been enacted in 
the house of his master in the demeThemakus — giving the 
names of the parties present, one of whom (though asleep 
and unconscious of what was passing) he stated to be Leo- 
goras, the father of Andokides. ^ 

Of the parties named in these different depositions, 
the greater number seem to have fled from the city at 
once; but all who remained were put into prison to stand 
future trial. 2 The informers received the promised 
rewards, after some debate as to the parties entitled to 
receive the reward; for Pythonikus, the citizen who had 
produced the slave Andromachus, pretended to the first 
claim, while Androkles, one of the senators, contended 

* Andokides de Mysteriis, sect, informed (see yi. 27, 53, 61). He 

14, 16, 35. In reference to the de- dwells particularly upon the 

position of Agaristft, Andokidds number of persons, and persons of 

again includes Alkibiadds among excellent character, imprisoned on 

those who fled into banishment in suspicion ; but he mentions none 

consequence of it. Unless we are as having been put to death except 

to suppose another Alkibiadds, not those against whom Andokidds 

the general in Sicily— this state- gave testimony. He describes it 

ment cannot be true. There was as a great harshness, and as an 

another Alkibiadds, of the deme extraordinary proof of the reigning 

Phegus: bat Andokidds in men- excitement, that the Athenians 

tioning him afterwards (sect. 65), should have detained so many 

specifies his deme. He was cousin persons upon suspicion on the 

of Alkibiadds, and was in exile at evidence of informers not entitled 

the same time with him (Xenoph. to credence. But he would not 

Hellen. i. 2, 13). have specified this detention as 

> Andokidds (sect. 13—84) affirms extraordinary harshness, if the 

that some of the persons, accused Athenians had gone so far as to 

by Teukrus as mutilators of the put individuals to death upon the 

Hermee, were put to death upon same evidence. Besides, to put 

his deposition. But I contest his these men V> death would have 

accuracy on this point. For Thu- defeated their own object— the full 

oydidAs recognises no one as having and entire disclosure of the plot 

been put to death except those and the conspirators. The ignor- 

ag*in>t whom Andokidds himself ance in which they were of their 
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that the senate collectively ought to receive ^ the money 
— a strange pretension, which we do not know how he 
justified. At last however, at the time of the Fanathenaic 
festival, Andromachus the slave received the first reward 
of 10,000 drachms — Teukrus the metic, the second reward 
of 1000 drachms. 

A large number of citizens, many of them of the first 
consideration in the city, were thus either lying Number of 
in prison or had fled into exile. But the alarm, citizens im- 

• ■i_ J x-L • • • XI- i_i- prisoned on 

the agony, and the suspicion, m the public suspicion- 
mind, went on increasing rather than diminish- increased 
ing. The information hitherto received had the public 
been all partial, and with the exception of mind. 
Agariste, all the informants had been either slaves or 
metics, not citizens; while Teukrus, the only one among them 
who had stated anything respecting the mutilation of the 
HermsB, did not profess to oe a party concerned, or to 
know all those who were.^ The people had heard only a 
succession of disclosures — all attesting a frequency of 
irreligious acts, calculated to insult and banish the local 
gods who protected their country and constitution — all 
indicating that there were many powerful citizens bent on 
prosecuting such designs, interpreted as treasonable — yet 
none communicating any full or satisfactory idea of the 
Hermokopid plot, of the real conspirators, or of their 
farther purposes. The enemy was among themselves, yet 

internal enemies, was among the pleased," Ac. This is an inaccuracy 

most agonising of all their senti- quite in harmony with the gener- 

m«nt8; and to put any prisoner al spirit of his narrative. It is 

to death until they arrived, or be- contradicted, implicitly, by the 

liered themselves to have arrived, very words of Thucydidds which 

at the knowledge of the whole he transcribes in his note 108. 

— wonid tend so far to bar their » Andokid. de Mysteriis, sect, 

own chance of obtaining evidence 27—28. xal 'AvSpoxX^^ it Kip t^« 

— 6 8i €fj(Ao< 6 TU>v 'AOT)valu>v &o(«.s- ^uX^c 

HOC Xopojv, a)« «p«To, TO aa^i*;, xol » Andokid. de Myster. sect. 36. 

Sttvbv Kotou|Acvot icpdrepov el to6< It seems that Diogndtus, who had 

iKft^ooXcoovTac a^wv t^^ icXi^Qtt |ji^ been commissioner of inquiry at 

staovtai, Ac. the time when Pythonikus pre- 

Wachsmnth says (p. 194)— "The sented the first information of the 

bloodthirsty dispositions of the slave Andromachus, was himself 

people had been excited oy the among the parties denounced by 

previoQs murders: the greater the Teukrus (And. de Myst. sect. 14, 

number of victims to be slaughtered, 15). 
the better were the people 

d2 



s. 
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they knew not where to lay hands upon him. Amidst the 
ffloomy terrors, political blended with religious, which 
distracted their minds, all the ancient stories of the last 
and worst oppressions of the Feisistratid despots, ninety- 
five years before, became again revived. Some new des- 
pots, they knew not who, seemed on the point of occupying 
the acropolis. To detect the real conspirators, was the 
only way of procuring respite from this melancholy 
paroxysm: for which purpose the people were willing to 
welcome questionable witnesses, and to imprison on sus- 
picion citizens of the best character, until the truth could 
be ascertained. * 

The public distraction was aggravated by Peisander 
Peisander ^^^ Charikl^s, who acted as commissioners of 
and Cha- investigation; furious and unprincipled poli- 
c<mmi88i*oii- ticians,2 at that time professing exaggerated 
erg of attachment to the democratical constitution, 

inquiry. though we shall find both of them hereafter 
among the most unscrupulous agents in its subversion. 
These men loudly proclaimed that the facts disclosed 
indicated the band of Hermokopid conspirators to be 
numerous, with an ulterior design of speedily putting 
down the democracy. They insisted on pressing their 
investigations until full discoveiy should be attained. And 
the sentiment of the people, collectively taken, responded 
to this stimulus; though individually every man was so 
afraid of becoming himself the next victim arrested, that 
when the herald convoked the senate for the purpose of 
receiving informations, the crowd in the market-place 
straightway dispersed. 

It was amidst such eager thirst for discovery, that a 
informa- ^^^ informer appeared, Diokleides — who pro- 
tion of Dio- fessod to communicate some material facts 
«*d*8- connected with the mutilation of the HermsB, 
affirming that the authors of it were three hundred in 
number. He recounted that on the night on which that 

' Thucyd. V. 63 — 60. o& 8oxt(AdCov- |A7)vutou icovTjplav xtva xai ^pT]9T6v 

T8C Touc |A7)vuTa<, aXXd icdvxac Soxouvxa etvat alriaBivTa dvtXsYXTov 

Oic6icTu>c dicoS8)^6(&8vot, Sid icovTjptuv SiacpuYeiv. . . . 

dvOpu>ic(ov iclffTtv icdvu yj^tiotobi <ru>v . . . Sctvov icoto6|jicvot, tl touc tict- 

KoXtTU>v ^oXXaiiPdvovTec xaxiSouv, PouXcuovxa; 9fu>v Tip icXi^Oei |ji7] 

Xp>)oi|A(UTtpov i^joupitvot tlvat paoa- ctaovTai . . . 

viaat t6 icpdypLS xal cuptXv, i^ 6id ' Andokid. de Myst. lect. 36. 
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incident occurred, he started from Athens to go to the 
mines ofLaoreion; wherein he had a slave working on hire, 
on whose account he was to receive pay. It was full moon, 
and the night was so bright that he began his journey, 
mistaking it for day-break. ^ On reaching the propylseum 
of the temple of Dionysus, he saw a body of men about 
300 in number descending from the Odeon towards the 
public theatre. Being alarmed at such an unexpected 
sight, he concealed himself behind a pillar, from whence 
he had leisure to contemplate this body of men, who stood 
for some time conversing together, in groups of fifteen or 
twentv each, and then dispersed. The moon was so bright 
that ne could discern the faces of most of them. As soon 
as they had dispersed, he pursued his walk to Laureion, 
from whence he returned next day and learnt to his sur- 
prise that during the night the Hermse had been mutilated ; 
also that commissioners of inquiry had been named, and 
the reward of 10,000 drachms proclaimed for information. 
Impressed at once with the belief, that the nocturnal 
crowd whom he had seen were authors of the deed, and 
happening soon afterwards to see one of them, Euphemus, 

> Platarch (Alkib. c. 20) and night. Andokidds gives in great 
Diodorua (xiii. 2) assert that this detail the deposition of Diokleidds, 
testimony was glaringly false, with a strong wish to show that 
since on the night in question it it was false and perfidiously got 
was new moon. I presume, at up. But he nowhere mentions 
least, that the remark of Diodorus the fact that it was new moon on 
refers to the deposition of Dioklei- the night in question — though if 
dds, though he never mentions we read his report and his com- 
the name of the latter, and even ments upon the deposition of 
describes the deposition referred Diokleidds, we shall see that he 
to with many material variations never could have omitted such a 
as compared with Andokidds. means of discrediting the whole 
Plutarch's observation certainly tale, if the fact had been so (An- 
r«fers to Diokleidds, whose depo- dokid. de Myster. sect. S7— 43). 
sition (he says), affirming that he Besides, it requires very good 
had seen and distinguished the positive evidence to make us he- 
persons in question by the light lieve, that a suborned informer, 
of the moon, on a night when it giving his deposition not long 
was new moon, shocked all sensible after one of the most memorable 
men, but produced no effect upon nights that ever passed at Athens, 
the blind fury of the people, would be so clumsy as to make 
Wachsmuth (Hellenisch. Alterth. particular reference to the circum- 
vol. ii. ch. iii. p. 194) copies this stance that is was full moon(eTvai 
remark Arom Plutarch. Sc itavviXYjvov), if it had really been 

I disbelieve altogether the asser- new moon. 
tion that it was new moon on that 
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sitting in the workshop of a brazier — he took him aside 
to the neighbouring temple of HephsBstus, where he 
mentioned in confidence that he had seen the party at 
work and could denounce them, — but that he preferred 
being paid for silence, instead of giving information and 
incurring private enmities. Euphemus thanked him for 
the warning, desiring him to come next day to the house 
of Leogoras and his son Andokides, where he would see 
them as well as the other parties concerned. Andokides 
and the rest offered to him, under solemn covenant, the 
sum of two talents (or 12,000 drachms, thus overbidding 
the reward of 10,000 drachms proclaimed by the senate to 
any truthtelling informer) with admission to a partnership 
in the benefits of their conspiracy, supposing that it should 
succeed. Upon his reply that he would consider the pro- 
position, they desired him to meet them at the house of 
Kallias son of Telekles, brother-in-law of Andokides: 
which meeting accordingly took place, and a solemn 
bargain was concluded in the acropolis. Andokides and 
his friends engaged to pay the two talents to Diokleides 
at the beginning of the ensuing month, as the price of his 
silence. J3ut since this engagement was never performed, 
Diokleides came with his information to the senate. ^ 

Such (according to the report of Andokides) was the 
-J story of this informer, which he concluded by 

Boners'^ar- designating forty-two individuals, out of the 
rested— three hundred whom he had seen. The first 
terror in the names whom he specified were those of Man- 
c»*y— -^^do- titheus and Aphepsion, two senators actually 
among the sitting among his audience. Next came the re- 
persons im- maining forty, among whom were Andokides 
pr sone . ^^^ many of his nearest relatives — his father 
Leogoras, his first or second cousins and brother-in-law, 
Charmides, Taureas, Nisaeus, Kallias son of Alkmaeon, 
Phrynichus, Eukrates (brother of Nikias the commander 
in Sicily) and Kritias. But as there were a still greater 
number of names (assuming the total of three hundred to 
be correct) which Diokleides was unable to specify, the 
commissioner Peisander proposed that Mantitheus and 
Aphepsion should be at once seized and tortured, in order 
to force them to disclose their accomplices ; the Psephism 
passed in the archonship of Skamandrius, whereby it was 

' Andokid. de Myster. soct. 37-42. 



ohap.lviii. information of diokleides. 
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unlawful to apply the torture to any free Athenian, being 
first abrogated. Illegal, not less than cruel, as this propo- 
sition was, the senate at first received it with favour. But 
Mantitheus and Aphepsion, casting themselves as suppliants 
upon the altar in the senate-house, pleaded so strenuously for 
their rights as citizens, to be allowed to put in bail and 
stand trial before the Dikastery, that this was at last grant- 
ed. ^ No sooner had they provided their sureties, than 



' Considering the extreme alarm 
which then pervaded the Athenian 
mind, and their conviction that 
there were traitors among them- 
selves whom yet they could not 
identify— it is to be noted as re- 
markable that they resisted the 
proposition of their commissioners 
for applying torture. We must re- 
collect that the Athenians admitted 
the principle of the torture, as a 
good mode of eliciting truth as well 
as of testing depositions — for they 
applied it often to the testimony 
of slaves— sometimes apparently to 
that of metics. Their attachment 
to the established law, which for- 
bade the application of it to ci- 
tizens, must have been very great, 
to enable them to resist the great, 
special and immediate temptation 
to apply it in this case to Man- 
titheus and Aphepsion, if only by 
way of exception. 

The application of torture to 
witnesses and suspected persons, 
handed down from the Boman law, 
was in like manner recognised, and 
pervaded nearly all the criminal 
jurisprudence of Europe until the 
last century. I could wish to in- 
duce the reader, after having gone 
through the painful narrative of 
the proceedings of the Athenians 
concerning the mutilation of the 
Hermee, to peruse by way of com- 
parison the Storia delta Colonna 
Infame by the eminent Alexander 
Manzoni, author of 'I Promessi 
Sposi.' This little volume, in- 
cluding a republication of Verxi's 



^Osservazioni sulla Tortura,' is full 
both of interest and instruction. 
It lays open the judicial enormi- 
ties committed at Milan in 1630, 
while the terrible pestilence was 
raging there, by the examining 
judges and the senate, in order 
to get evidence against certain 
suspected persons called Untori^ 
that is, men who were firmly be- 
lieved by the whole population 
(with very few exceptions) to be 
causing and propagating the pesti- 
lence by means of certain ointment 
which they applied to the doors 
and walls of houses. Manzoni re- 
counts wHh simple, eloquent, and 
impressive detail the incredible 
barbarity with which the of&cial 
lawyers at Milan, under the au- 
thority of the senate, extorted, by 
force of torture, evidence against 
several persons, of having com- 
mitted this imaginary and impos- 
sible crime. The persons thus con- 
victed were executedunder horrible 
torments: the house of one of them 
(a barber named Mora) was pulled 
down, and a pillar with an inscrip- 
tion erected upon the site, to com- 
memorate the deed. This pillar, 
the Colonna Infame, remained 
standing in Milan until the close 
of the 18th century. The reader 
will understand, from Manzoni's 
narrative, the degree to which 
public excitement and alarm can 
operate to poison and barbariae 
the course of justice in a Christian 
city, without a taint of democracy, 
and with professional lawyers and 
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they broke their covenant, mounted their horses and de- 
serted to the enemy; without any regard to their sureties, 
who were exposed by law to the same trial and the 
same penalties as would have overtaken the offenders 
themselves. This sudden flight, together with the news 
that a Boeotian force was assembled on the bord- 
ers of Attica, exasperated still farther the frantic terror 
of the public mind. Th^ senate at once took quiet mea- 
sures for seizing and imprisoning all the remaining fortv 
whose names had been denounced; while by concert with 
the Strategi, all the citizens were put under arms — those 
who dwelt in the city, mustering in the market-place — 
those in and near the long walls, in the Theseium — those 
in Feirseus, in the square called the market-place of Kip- 
podamus. Even the horsemen of the city were convoked 
by sound of trumpet in the sacred precinct of the Ana- 
keion. The senate itself remained all night in the acropolis, 
except the Prytanes (or fifty senators of the presiding tebe) 
who passed the night in the public building called the 
Tholus. Every man in Athens felt the terrible sense of an 
internal conspiracy on the point of breaking out, perhaps 
along with an invasion of the foreigner — prevented only 
by the timely disclosure of Diokleides, who was hailed as 
the saviour of the city, and canied in procession to dinner 
at the Prytaneium. * 

Miserable as the condition of the city was generally, 
yet more miserable was that of the prisoners confined. 
Moreover, worse, in every way, was still to be looked for 
-—since the Athenians would know neither peace nor pa- 
Andokidfi tieuco until they could reach, by some means or 
is solicited Other, the names of the undisclosed conspirators, 
by his fei- ^he female relatives and children of Andokides 

low-prison- -i -i • • i • • i 

ers to stand and his companions were by permission along 
forwwd and ^jth them in the prison, 2 aggravating by their 
formaSon— tears and wailings the affliction of the scene — 
ho com- when Charmides, one of the parties confined, 
^ *®'* addressed himself to Andokides as his cousin 

and friend, imploring him to make a voluntary disclosure 

r 

judges to guide the whole pro- multitudinous, 

cedure secretly— as compared with ^ Andokid. de Myst. sect. 41-46. 

a pagan city, ultra-democratical, * Andokid. de Myst. sect. 48: com- 

where judicial procedure as well as pare Lysias, Drat. xiii. cont. Ago- 

deolsion was all oral, public, and rat. sect. 42. 
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of all that he knew, in order to preserve the lives of so 
many innocent persons his immediate kinsmen, as well as 
to rescue the city out of a feverish alarm not to be endured. 
^ You know (he said) all that passed about the mutilation 
of the HermsBy and your silence will now brin^ destruction 
not only upon yourself, but also upon your father and upon 
all of us; while if you inform whether you have been an 
actor in the scene or not, you will obtain impunity for 
yourself and us, and at the same time soothe the terrors of 
the city." Such instances on the part of Charmides, ^ aided 
by the supplications of the other prisoners present, over- 
came the reluctance of Andokides to become informer, and 
he next day made his disclosures to the senate. ^^Euphi- 
letus (he said) was the chief author of the mutilation of 
the Hermse. He proposed the deed at a convivial party 
where I was present—but I denounced it in the strongest 
manner and refused all compliance. Presently I broke my 
collar-bone and injured my head, by a fall from a young 
horse, so badly as to be confined to my bed: when Euphi- 
letus took the opportunity of my absence to assure the rest 
of the company falsely that I had consented, and that I had 
agreed to cut the Hermes near my paternal house, which 
the tribe -^geis have dedicated. Accordingly they executed 
the project while I was incapable of moving, without my 
knowledge: they presumed that / would undertake the 
mutilation of this particular Hermes — and you see that 
this is the only one in all Athens which has escaped injury. 
When the conspirators ascertained that I had not been a 
party, Euphiletus and Meletus threatened me with a ter- 
rible revenge unless I observed silence: to which I replied 
that it was not I, but their own crime, which had brought 
them into danger." 

Having recounted this tale (in substance) to the senate, 
Andokides tendered his slaves, both male and female, to 
be tortured, in order that they might confirm his story 
that he was in his bed and unable to leave it, Andokidss 
on the night when the Hermse were mutilated. J^^^^^xi®* 
It appears that the torture was actually applied oAhe^mu" 
(according to the custom so cruelly frequent ijj**^" °^ 
at Athens in the case of slaves), and that the —cohaY™* 
senators thus became satisfied of the truth of q«ence of 
what Andokides affirmed. He mentioned twenty- ti'ns! *' 

* Plutarch (Alkib. o. 21) states himself to, and persuadedj Ando- 
that the person who thus adressed kidds, was named Timeeus. From 
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two names of citizens as having been the mutilators 
of the Hermse. Eighteen of these names, including 
Euphiletus and Meletus, had already been specified in the 
information of Teukrus; the remaining four were, Fansetius, 
Diakritus, Lysistratus, and Ghseredemus — all of whom fled 
the instant that their names were mentioned, without wait- 
ing the chance of being arrested. As soon as the senate 
heard the story of Andokides, they proceeded to question 
Diokleides over again ; who confesseid that he had given a 
false deposition, and begged for mercy, mentioning Alki- 
biades the Phegusian (a relative of the commander in 
Sicily) and Amiantus, as having suborned him to the crime. 
Both of them fled immediately on this revelation; but 
Diokleides was detained, sent before the dikastery for trial, 
and put to death, i 

The foregoing is the story which Andokides, in the 
oration De Mysteriis delivered between fifteen 
and twenty years afterwards, represented him- 
self to have communicated to the senate at this 
perilous crisis. But it probably is not the story 
which he really did tell — certainly not that 
which his enemies represented him as having 
told: least of all does it communicate the whole 
truth, or afiPbrd any satisfaction to such anxiety 
and alarm as are described to have been prevalent at the 
time. Nor does it accord with the brief intimation of 
Thucydides, who tells us that Andokides impeached him- 
self along with others as participant in the mutilation. 2 
Among the accomplices against whom he informed, his 
enemies affirmed ihat his own nearest relatives were in- 
cluded — though this latter statement is denied by himself. 
We may be sure, therefore, that the tale which Andokides 
really told was something very diflFerent from what now 
stands in his oration. But what it really was, we cannot 



Question- 
able author- 
ity of Ando- 
kidds, as to 
what he 
himself 
really- 
stated in 
informa- 
tion. 




whom he got the latter name, we 
do not know. 

> The narratiye, which I have 
here given in substance, is to be 
found in Andokid. de Myst. sect. 
48-66. 

* Thucyd. vi. 60. Kal 6 jxiv o u x 6 c 
T» xa9' iauTOu xoi xax' aXXcov 
|i,i)v6ci t6 T<bv *£p|jiu>y, Ac. 

To the same effect, see the hostile 



oration of Lysias contra Andoci- 
dem, Or. vi. sect. 36, 37, 51: also 
Andokides himself, De Mysteriis, 
sect. 71; De Beditu, sect. 7. 

If we may believe the Pseudo- 
Plutarch (Vit. X. Orator, p. 834), 
Andokides had on a previous oc- 
casion been guilty of drunken irre- 
gularity and damaging a statue. 
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make out. Nor should we gain much, even if it could be 
made out — since even at the time neither Thucydides nor 
other intelligent critics could determine how far it was true. 
The mutilation of the Hermae remained to them always an 
unexplained mystery; though they accounted Andokides 
the principal organiser. ^ 

That which is at once most important and most in- 
contestable, is the effect produced by the re- « ,. ^ 
velations of Andokides, true or false, on the the*Athe- 
public mind at Athens. He was a young man P**^^ in his 
of rank and wealth in the city, belonging to the -^iuTran-** 
sacred family of the Kerykes — said to trace his q^iiHsing 
pedigree to the hero Odysseus — and invested 
on a previous occasion with an important naval command; 
whereas the preceding informers had been metics and slaves. 
Moreover he was making confession of his own guilt. Hence 
the people received his communications with implicit con- 
fidence. They were so delighted to have got to the bottom 
of the terrible mystery, that the public mind subsided from 
its furious terrors into comparative tranquillity. The 
citizens again began to think themselves in safety and to 
resume their habitual confidence in each other, while the 
hoplites everywhere on guard were allowed to return to 
their homes. 2 All the prisoners in custody on suspicion, 
except those against whom Andokides informed, were forth- 

* Thucyd. vi. 60. evxaOQa dvaMt- usual reserve about this dark 

9«Tai eicTU)v666e(xevu>v, Soicep transaction — as if he were afraid 

eSoxei oclTKbTttTOc eivoci, Oitb of giving offence to great Athenian 

TU)v ^uv6£0{xu>TU)v Tiv6c) tXxt apa xai families. The bitter feuds which 

Toi ovTa fjLT]vuaai, etxe xai o5' eic' it left behind at Athens, for years 

dfjLfoTepa Yap eixdCsToci* to 6e aacpsi; afterwards, are shown in the two 

<ii)6elc oGts tots o5ts uaTspov Ixat orations of Lysias and of Andoki- 

elicciv itepl TU)v SpaadvTtov t6 spyov. d6s. If the story of Didymus be 

If the statement of Andokidds in true, that Thucydidds after his ra- 
the Oratio de Mysteriis is correct, turn from exile to Athens died by 
the deposition previously given by a violent death (see Biogr. Thucyd. 
Teukrus the metic must have been p. xvii. ed. Arnold), it would seem 
a true one; though this man is probable that all his reserve did 
commonly denounced among the not protect him against private 
lying witnesses (see the words of enmities arising out of his historical 
the comic writer, Phrynichus ap. assertions. 
Plutarch. Alkib. c. 20). * Thucyd. vi. 60. '0 8e S^pLoc 6 

ThucydidSs refuses even to men- tu>v 'AOTjvaiiuv Sopievoc Xaf)u>v, u>< 

tion the name of Andokidds, and t^ero, to oacpec, Ac: compare An- 

ezpresses himself with more than dokid. de Mysteriis, sect. 67, 68. 
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with released: those who had fled out of apprehension, were 
allowed to return; while those whom he named as guilty, 
were tried, convicted, and put to death. Such of them as 
had already fled, were condemned to death in their absence, 
and a reward offered for their heads. ^ And though dis- 
cerning men were not satisfied with the evidence upon which 
these sentences were pronounced, yet the general public 
fully believed themselves to have punished the real offenders, 
and were thus inexpressibly relieved from the depressing 
sense of unexpiated insult to the gods, as well as of danger 
to their political constitution from the withdrawal of divine 
protection. ^ Andokides himself was pardoned, and was for 
the time an object, apparently, even of public gratitude; 
so that his father Leogoras, who had been among the 

garties imprisoned, ventured to indict a senator named 
peusippus for illegal proceedings towards him, and ob- 
tiuned an almost unanimous verdict from the Dikastery.^ 
But the character of a statue-breaker and an informer could 
never be otherwise than odious at Athens. Andokides was 
either banished by the indirect effect of a general dis- 
qualifying decree; or at least found that he had made so 
many enemies, and incurred so much obloquy, by his con- 
duct in this affair, as to make it necessary for him to quit 
the city. He remained in banishment for many years, and 
seems never to have got clear of the hatred which his con- 
duct in this nefarious proceeding so well merited. ^ 

But the comfort arising out of these disclosures re- 
specting the HermsB, though genuine and inestimable at 
the moment^ was soon again distorbed. There still remained 

' Andokid. de Myster. sect. 66; SOO votes. But if this trial ever 

Thncyd. yi. 60 ; Philochoms, Frag- took place at all, we cannot be- 

ment. Ill, ed. Didot. lieye that it could have taken place 

* Thucyd. Ti. 60. ii fiivxoi aXXi] until after the public mind was 
«6Xic t:spi(pav(i>c to^tXr^To : compare tranquillised by the disclosures of 
Andokid. de Beditu, sect. 8. Andokidds— especially as Leogoras 

* See Andokid. de Mysteriis, sect, was actually in prison along with 
17. There are several circumstances Andokides immediately before 
not easily intelligible respecting those disclosures were given in. 
this 7paoi) icapav6(&u>y which Ando- * See for evidence of these general 
kidfts alleges that his ftither I«eo- positions respecting the circum- 
goras brought against the senator stances of Andokides, the three 
Speusippus, before a Bikastery of Orations— Andokidds de Mysteriis 
€000 persons (a number very dif- — Andokides de Beditu Suo— and 
fiealt to believe), out of whom he Lysias contra Andokidem. 
iays Ikftt8p«utippu8 only obtained 
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the various alleged profanations of the Eleusinian mys- 
teries, which had not yet been investigated or brought to 
atonement; profanations the more sure to be Anxiety 
pressed home, and worked with a factitious *^^ *i*'" 
exaggeration of pious zeal, since the enemies of spectingthe 
Alkibiades were bent upon turninffthemtohis persons 
ruin. Among all the ceremonies of Attic religion, in the pro- 
there was none more profoundly or universally Jj'^'4^**" ^.^ 
reverenced than the mysteries of Eleusis ; origin- nian myite- 
ally enjoined by the goddess Demeter herself, '^es. 
in her visit to that place, to Eumolpus and the other 
Eleusinian patriarchs, and transmitted as a precious heredit- 
ary privilege in their families. ^ Celebrated annually in the 
month of September under the special care of the Basileus 
or second Archon, these mysteries were attended by vast 
crowds from Athens as well as from other parts of Greece, 
presenting to the eye a solemn and imposing spectacle, and 
striking the imagination still more powerfully by the special 
initiation which they conferred, under pledge of secrecy, 
upon pious and predisposed communicants. Even the 
divulgation in words to the uninitiated, of that which was 
exhibited to the eye and ear of the assembly in the interior 
of the Eleusinian temple, was accounted highly criminal: 
much more the actual mimicry of these ceremonies for the 
amusement of a convivial party. Moreover the individuals 
who held the great sacred offices at Eleusis (theHierophant, 
the Daduch or Torch-bearer, and the Keryx or Herald) 
— which were transmitted by inheritance in the Eumolpidae 
and other great families of antiquity and importance, were 
personally insulted by such proceedings, and vindicated 
their own dignity at the same time that they invoked 
punishment on the offenders in the name of Demeter and 
Fersephon^. The most appalling legends were current 
among the Athenian public, and repeated on proper oc- 
casions even by theHierophant himself, respecting the divine 
judgements which always overtook such impious men. 2 

' Homer, Hymn. Gerer. 475. Com- Athenseus, xii. p. 661)— where 

pare the Epigram cited in Lobeck, Kindsias and his friends are accused 

Eleasinia, p. 47. of numerous impieties, one of 

* Lysias oont. Andokid. init. et which consisted in celebrating 

fin. ; Andokid. de Myster. sect. 29. festivals on unlucky and forbidden 

Compare the fragment of a lost days, "in derision of our gods and 

Oration by Lysias against Kinfisias our laws" — a>c xaxaTcXtbvTe^ tu>v 

(Fragm. xxzi. p. 490, Bekker; 9cu>v xai twv v6(<.u>v tu>v v]pLSTlpu>v. 
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When we recollect how highly the Eleusinian mysteries 
were venerated by Greeks not bom in Athens, and even by 
foreigners, we shall not wonder at the violent indignation 
excited in the Athenian mind by persons who profaned or 
divulged them; especially at a moment when their religious 
sensibilities had been so keenly wounded, and so tardily and 
recently healed, in reference to the Hermse. ^ It was about 
this same time 2 that a prosecution was instituted against 
the Melian philosopher Diagoras for irreligious doctrines. 
Having left Athens before trial, he was found guilty in his 
absence, and a reward was offered for his life 

Probably the privileged sacred families, connected with 
^ . J the mysteries, were foremost in calling for 
the accusa- expiation from the state to the majesty of the 
Aikbf *dS'* '^^^ offended goddesses, and for punishment on 
the delinquents. 3 And the enemies of Alkibiades, 
personal as well as political, found the opportunity favour- 
able for reviving that charge against him which they had 
artfully suffered to drop before his departure to Sicily. 
The matter of fact alleged against him — the mock-celebra- 

The lamentable conseqaences and of Sophoklds (Fragm. 68, 
which the displeasure of the gods Bmnck.— CBdip. Kolon. 1058) re- 
had brought upon them are then specting the value of the Kleusi- 
set forth: the companions of nian mysteries are very striking: 
Kindsias had all miserably perished, also Cicero, Legg. ii. 14. 
while KinSsias himself was living Horace will not allow himself 
in wretched health and in a con- to be under the same roof, or in 
dition worse than death — to S* the same boat, with any one who 
o3tu>c e^ovxa TOffouxov ^p6vov Stare- has been guilty of divulging these 
Xtiv, xai xa6' ixdoTi]v i](xcpav aito- mysteries (Od. iii. 2, 26), much 
OviQOXovTa (iTJ SuvaaSai TsXeuT^aai t6v more then of deriding them, 
piov, TouToi? }i6voic itpooiQxei toi? to The reader will find the fullest 
TototuTa Sleep oOtoc i^ijiiapTVixdat. information ahont these ceremonies 

The comic poets Strattis and in the Eleusiniaf forming the first 
Plato also marked out Kindsias treatise in the work of Lobeck 
among their favourite subjects of called Aglaophamus; and in the 
derision and libel, and seem par- Dissertation called Eleusiniaf in 
ticularly to have represented his K. O. Miiller^s Kleine Schriften, 
lean person and constant ill-health vol. ii. p. 242 aeqq. 
as a punishment of the gods for * Diodor. xiii. 6. 
his impiety. See Meineke, Fragm. ' We shall tind these sacred fa- 
Comic. Griec. (Strattis), vol. ii. p. milies hereafter to be the most 
768 (Plato), p. 679. obstinate in opposing the return 

> Lysias cont. Andokid. sect. 50, of Alkibiadds firom banishment 

61 ; Cornel. Nepos, Alc^b. c. 4. The (Thucyd. viii. 63). 
expressions of Pindar (Fragm. 96) 
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tion of these holy ceremonies — was not only in itself 
probable, but proved by reasonably good testimony against 
him and some of his intimate companions. Moreover, the 
overbearing insolence of demeanour habitual with Alki- 
biades, so glaringly at variance with the equal restraints of 
democracy, enabled his enemies to impute to him not only 
irreligious acts, but anti-constitutional purposes ; an 'asso- 
ciation of ideas which was at this moment the more easily 
accredited, since his divulgation and parody of the mysteries 
did not stand alone, but was interpreted in conjunction with 
the recent mutilation of^ the HermsB — as a manifestation of 
the same anti-patriotic and irreligious feeling, if not part 
and parcel of the same treasonable scheme. And the alarm 
on this subject was now renewed by the appearance of a 
Lacedaemonian army at the isthmus, professing to con- 
template some enterprise in conjunction with the Boeo- 
tians — a purpose not easy to understand, and presenting 
every appearance of being a cloak for hostile designs against 
Athens. So fully was this believed among the Athenians, 
that they took arms, and remainedunder arms one whole 
night in the sacred precinct of the Theseium. No enemy 
indeed appeared, either without or within: but the con- 
spiracy had only been prevented from breaking out (so they 
imagined) by the recent inquiries and detection. Moreover 
the party in Argos connected with Alkibiades were just at 
this time suspected of a plot for the subversion of their own 
democracy; which still farther aggravated the presumptions 
against him, while it induced the Athenians to give up to 
the Argeian democratical government the oligarchical hos- 
tages taken from that town a few months before, ^ in order 
that it might put those hostages to death, whenever it 
thought fit. 

Such incidents materially aided the enemies of Alki- 
biades in their unremitting efforts to procure his recall 
and condemnation. Among them were men very different 
in station and temper: Thessalus son of Kimon, a man of 
the highest lineage and of hereditary oligarchical politics 
— as well as Androkles, a leading demagogue or popular 
orator. It was the former who preferred against him in 
the senate the memorable impeachment which, fortunately 
for our information, is recoroed verbatim. 

» Thucyd. vi. 63—61. 
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Indictment 
presented 
by Thee- 
salus, son 
of Kimon, 
against 
Alkibiadds. 



^^Thessalus son of Kimon, of the Deme Lakiadse, hath 
impeached Alkibiades son of Kleinias, of the 
Deme SkambonidsB, as guilty of crime in regard 
to the Two Goddesses Demeter and Persephone 
— in mimicking the mysteries and exhibiting 
them to his companions in his own house — 
wearing the costume of the Hierophant — ap- 
plying to himself the name of Hierophant; to Polytion that 
of Daduch; to Theodorus, that of Herald — and addressing 
his remaining companions as Mysts and Epopts; all con- 
trary to the sacred customs and canons, of old established 
by the Eumolpidse, the Kerykes, and the Eleusinian 
priests." * 

Similar impeachments being at the same time pre- 
Besoiution sented against other citizens now serving in 
to send for Sicily along with Alkibiades, the accusers 
home' ftom uioved that he and the rest might be sent for 
Sicily to be to come home and take their trial. We may 
*"®** observe that the indictment against him is quite 

distinct and special, making no allusion to any supposed 
treasonable or anti-constitutional projects. Probably 
however these suspicions were pressed by his enemies in 
their preliminary speeches, for the purpose of inducing the 
Athenians to remove him from the command of the army 
forthwith, and send for him home. Eor such a step it was 
indispensable that a strong case should be made out: but 
the public was at length thoroughly brought round, and 
the Salaminian trireme was despatched to Sicily to fetch 
him. Great care however was taken, in sending this sum- 
mons, to avoid all appearance of prejudgement, or harsh- 
ness, or menace. The trierarch was forbidden to seize his 
person, and had instructions to invite him simply to accom- 
pany the Salaminian home in his own trireme; so as to 
avoid the hazard of offending the Argeian and Mantineian 
allies serving in Sicily, or the army itself. > 



' Plutarch, Alkib. c. 22. BisaaXoc 
Kt(<.u>vo<; Aaxidt57]Ci 'AXxtpidSi]v KXct- 
viou 2xafif)u>viSY]v cWi^yT^^^^v dSixctv 
icepl T<u 9eu>, ttjv Ai^fxTjipa xal ty]v 

K6p7)V, dTCO(Xl(JLOU(XtVOV xd |AU9Tigpia, 

xai SsixvuovTa toI? aOtou iTaipoic iv 
t:q oixia T^ iauTOU, 8x°^'f* ffToX>]v, 
oTavicep icpoipdvTV]c ix*^^ StixvOei xd 
itpd, xat dvo{i.dCovTa abtbt y.vt ttpo-> 



7dvTV]v, IIoXuTlcova 8i SaSouxov, 
xi^puxa 6s 6s6S<upov OTjYsta* roue 6' 
dXXouc iiaipouc, (xuotac icpoaayo- 
peuovxa xai iicdicxac, icapd xd 
v6fi,tfi,a xai xd xa8c9xv]xdTa und x* 
£u{i.oXici8(I>v xai XT)puxu>v xai xu>v 
itpiwv xu)v i6 'EXeuffivoc 
• Thucyd. vi. 61. 
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It was on the return of the Athenian army— from 
their unsuccessful attempt at Kamarina, to Aikibiad^s 
their previous quarters at Katana — that they J^J^** *^® 
found the Salaminian trireme newly arrived to"come 
from Athens with this grave requisition against ^^o™® '• 
the general. We may be sure that Alkibiades ™cape at* 
received private intimation from his friends at Thurii, and 

A it -Lxi X* 'j-'j. retires to 

Athens, by the same trireme, communicating to Peioponne- 
him the temper of the people; so that his re- *"«• 
solution was speedily taken. Professing to obey, he 
departed in his own trireme on the voyage homeward, 
along with the other persons accused; the Salaminian 
trireme being in company. But as soon as they arrived 
at Thurii in coasting along Italy, he and his companions 
quitted the vessel and disappeared. After a fruitless 
search on the part of the Salaminian trierarch, the two 
triremes were obliged to return to Athens without him. 
Both Alkibiades and the rest of the accused (one of whom ^ 
was his own cousin and namesake) were tried, condemned 
to death on nonappearance, and their property confiscated ; 
while the Eumolpidse and the other Eleusinian sacred 
families pronounced him to be accursed by the gods, for 
his desecration of the mysteries 2 — and recorded the con- 
demnation on a plate of lead. 

Probably his disappearance and exile were acceptable 
to his enemies at Athens: at any rate, they thus made sure 
of getting rid of him; while had he come back, his con- 
demnation to death, though probable, could not be regarded 
as certain. In considering the conduct of the Athenians 
towards Alkibiades, we have to remark, that the people 
were guilty of no act of injustice. He had committed — at 
least uiere was fair reason for believing that he had com- 
mitted — an act criminal in the estimation of every Greek; 
— the divulgation and profanation of the mysteries. This 
act — alleged against him in the indictment very distinctly, 
divested of all supposed ulterior purpose, treasonable or 

> Xenophon. Hellen. i. 2, 13. for coining home. But this is highly 

* Thacyd. vi. 61 ; Plutarch, Alkib. improbable. Considering what his 

c. 22—33; Lysias, Orat. vi. cont. conduct became immediately after- 

Andokid. sect. 42. wards, we shall see good reason 

Plutarch says that it would have to believe that he would have 

been easy for Alkibiadds to raise taken his step, had it been prac- 

a mutiny in the army at Katana, ticable. 

had he chosen to resist the order 

VOL VII. B 
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other wise — was legally punishable at Athens, and was 
universally accounted ffuilty in public estimation; as an 
offence at once against the religious sentiment of the people 
and against the public safety, by offending the Two god- 
desses (Demet^r and Persephone), and driving them to 
withdraw their favour and protection. The same demand 
for legal punishment would have been supposed to exist 
in a Christian Catholic countrv, down to a very recent 
period of history — if instead ot the Eleusinian mysteries 
we suppose the Sacrifice of the Mass to have been the 
ceremony ridiculed; though such a proceeding would involve 
no breach of obligation to secrecy. Nor ought we to judge 
what would have been the measure of penalty formerly 
awarded to a person convicted of such an offence, by con- 
sulting the tendency of penal legislation during the last 
sixty years. Even down to the last century it would have 
been visited with something sharper than the draught of 
hemlock, which is the worst that could possibly have be- 
fallen Alkibiades at Athens — as we may see by the con- 
demnation and execution of the Chevalier de la Barre at 
Abbeville in 1766. The uniform tendency of Christian 
legislation, ^ down to a recent period, leaves no room for 

> To appreciate fairly the violent En niant I'existence de Dieu. 2. Far 

emotion raised at Athens by the le crime de ceuz qui attentent 

mutilation of the Hermse and by directement contre la Divinity : 

the profanation of the Mysteries, comme quand on profane ou 

it is necessary to consider the way qu'on foule auz pieds les saintes 

in which analogous acts of sacrilege Hosties ; ou qn*on frappt lea Images 

have been viewed in Christian and de JHeu dans le dessein de I'insul- 

Gatholic penal legislation, even ter. C^est ce qu*on appelle Crime 

down to the time of the first French de Lhxe-MajeeU Divine au premier 

Bevolution. Chef." 

I transcribe the following extract Again in the same work, part iv. 

from a work of authority on tit. 46, n. 6, 8, 10, 11. vol. iv. p» 

French criminal jurisprudence — 97-99 :— 

Joussey Traits de la Justice Gri- "La profanation dee Sacremena 

minelle, Paris 1771, part iv. tit. 27. et dee MyaUree de la Religion eat 

vol. iii. p. 672:— un aacrilige dea plua execrahlea, 

^'Du Grime de Ldze-Majest6 £>i- Tel est le crime de ceuz qui em- 

vinc— Les Grimes de Ldze-MajestS ploient les choses sacr6es & des 

Divine, sont ceuz qui attaquent usages communs et mauvais, en 

Dieu immSdiatement, et qu'on doit diriaion deaMyatirea; ceuz qui pro- 

regarder par cette raison comme fanent la aainte 'Euchariatiej ou 

les plus atroces et les plus ezScra- qui en abusent en quelque manidrc 

bles. — La Majesty de Dieu pent dtre que ce soit ; ceuz qui, en m6pris 

offens6e de plusienrs manidres.— 1. de la Religion, profanent les Fonts* 
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reproaching the Athenians with excessive cruelty in their 
penal visitation of offences against the religious sentiment. 
On the contrary, the Athenians are distinguished for com- 
parative mildness and tolerance, as we shall find various 
opportunities for remarking. 

Now in reviewing the conduct of the Athenians towards 
Alkibiades, we must consider, that this violation conduct 
of the mysteries, of which he was indicted in the Athe- 
ffood lesal form, was an action for which he pian public 

®„,o -, • ■* j.-i» J J 111 reference 

reaUy deserved punishment — if any one deserved to AikiM- 

it. Even his enemies did not fabricate this ad6^-how 

charge, or impute it to him falsely; though they able. *Con- 

were iruilty of insidious and unprincipled man- ^^^^ ?' ^^ 

^ , '' X xi_ ^L.^' • ji 'J. enemies. 

(Buvres to exasperate the public mind against 
him. Their macninations begin with the mutilation of the 
Hermse: an act of new and unparalleled wickedness, to 
which historians of Greece seldom do justice. It was not, 
like the violations of the mysteries, a piece of indecent 
pastime committed within four walls, and never intended 
to become known. It was an outrage essentially public, 
planned and executed by conspirators for the delibera,te 

Baptigmanx ; qui jettent par terre pend de la quality et des circon- 

les saintes Hosties, ou qui les stances dn crime, du lieu, dn temps, 

emploient & des usages Tils et pro- et de la quality de l'accus6.— Dans 

fanes ; ceux qui, en division de nos le aaertlige au premier chef, qui 

aaeris Myatirea, lea contrefont dana attaque la Diviniti, la Sainte Vierge, 

leura dibauehea; eeux qui frappent, et lea Sainta, y. g. & Pigard de 

fMUHenti dbaiientf lea Imagea eon- ceuz qui foulent anz pieds las 

aacriaa d JHeu, ou d la Sainte saintes Hosties, on qui les jettent 

Vierge, ou aux Sainta, en m^pris & terre, ou en abusent, et qui les 

de la Beligion; et enfin, tous oenx emploient k des usages yils et pro- 

qui commettent de semblables im- fanes, la peine est le feu, I'amende 

pMtte. Tons oes crimes aont dea bonorable, et le poing coup6. II 

Crimea de Xlae-Majeaii divine au an est de mdme de ceuz qui pro- 

premier ehef, parce quMIs s*atta- fanent les Fonts-Baptismauz: eeux 

quent imm6diatement k Dieu, et gut, en deriaion de noa Myatirea, 

ne se font k aucun dessein que de a>en moqueni et lea contrefont dana 

Poffenser." leura dihauehea: ils doivent dtre 

"... La peine du Sacrilege, par punis de peine capitale, parce que 

I'Ancien Testament, 6toit celle dn ces crimes attaquent immddiate- 

feu, et d*dtre lapid^.— Par les Loiz ment la Divinity." 
Bomaines, les ooupables 6toient M. Jousse proceeds to cite se- 

ooadamnds an fer, au feu, et anz veral examples for persons con- 

b«t«8 fiuronches, suivant les cir- demned to deatb for acts of sacri- 

coastanoes.— En France, la peine lege, of tbe nature above described, 
dn sacrilege est arbitraire, et d6- 

E 2 
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purpose of lacerating the religious mind of Athens, and 
turning the prevalent terror and distraction to political 
profit. Thus much is certain; though we cannot be sure 
who the conspirators were, nor what was their exact or 
special purpose. That the destruction of Alkibiades was 
one of the direct purposes of the conspirators, is highly- 
probable. But his enemies, even if they were not among 
the original authors, at least took upon themselves half the 
guilt of the proceeding, by making it the basis of treacherous 
machinations against his person. How their scheme, which 
was originally contrived to destroy him before the expedi- 
tion departed, at first failed, was then artfully dropped, 
and at length effectually revived, after a long train of 
calumny against the absent general — has been already- 
recounted. It is among the darkest chapters of Athenian 
political history, indicating, on the part of the people, strong 
religious excitability, without any injustice towards Alki- 
biades: but indicating, on the part of his enemies, as well 
as of theHermokopids generally, a depth of wicked contri- 
vance rarely paralleled in political warfare. It is to these 
men, not to the people, that AlkibiadSs owes his expulsion, 
aided indeed by the effect of his own previous character. 
In regard to the Hermas, the Athenians condemned to 
death — after and by consequence of the deposition of An- 
dokides — a small number of men who may perhaps have 
been innocent victims, but whom they sincerely believed 
to be guilty; and whose death not only tranquillised com- 
paratively the public mind, but served as the only means 
of rescue to a far larger number of prisoners confined on 
suspicion. In regard to Alkibiades, they came to no col- 
lective resolution, except that of recalling him to take his 
trial: a resolution implyii^ no wrong in those who voted 
for it, whatever may be the guilt of those who proposed 
and prepared it by perfidious means. ^ 

■ The proceedings in England in all, so far as I can perceive, to 

1678 and 1679, in consequence of the advantage of Athens, 

the pretended Popish Plot, have The "hellish and damnable plot 

been alluded to by various authors of the Popish Recusants" (to adopt 

and recently by Dr. Thirl wall, as the words of the Houses of Lords 

affording an analogy to that which and Commons— see Dr. Lingard's 

occurred at Athens after the mu- History of England, vol. xiii. ch. 

tilation of the Hermse. But there v. p. 88— words, the like of which 

are many material differences, and were doubtless employed at Athens 
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In order to appreciate the desperate hatred with which 
the exile Alkibiades afterwards revenged himself on his 



in reference to the Hermokopids) 
was baselesB) mendacious, and in- 
credible, from the beginning. It 
started from no real fact: the 
whole of it was a tissue of false- 
hoods and fabrications proceeding 
from Oates, Bedloe, and a few 
other informers of the worst char- 
acter. 

At Athens, there was unques- 
tionably a plot: the Hermokopids 
were real conspirators, not few in 
number. No one could doubt that 
they conspired for other objects 
besides the mutilation of the 
Hermte. At the same time, no one 
knew what these objects were, 
nor who the conspirators them- 
selves were. 

If before the mutilation of the 
Herms, a man like Oates had 
pretended to reveal to the Athe- 
nian people a fabricated plot im- 
plicating Alkibiadfts and others, 
he would have found no credence. 
It was not until after, and by 
reason of that terror-striking in- 
cident, that the Athenians began 
to give credence to informers. And 
we are to recollect that they did 
not put any one to death on the 
evidence of these informers. They 
contented themselves with im- 
prisoning on suspicion, until they 
got the confession and deposition 
of Andokidfis. Those implicated 
in that deposition were condemned 
to death. Now Andokidds, as a 
witness, deserves but very quali- 
fied confidence: yet it is impos- 
sible to degrade him to the same 
level even as Teukrus or Dioklei- 
dfts— much less to that of Oates 
and Bedloe. We cannot wonder 
that the people trusted him— and 
under the peculiar circumstances 
of the case, it was the least evil 
that they should trust him. The 



witnesses upon whose testimony 
the prisoners under the Popish 
Plot were condemned, were even 
inferior to Teukrus and Dioklei- 
dds in presumptive credibility. 

The Athenian people have been 
censured for their folly in believ- 
ing the democratical constitution 
in danger, because the Hermn had 
been mutilated. I have endea- 
voured to show, that looking to 
their religious ideas, the thread 
of connexion between these two 
ideas is perfectly explicable. And 
why are we to quarrel with the 
Athenians because they took arms, 
and put themselves on their guard, 
when a Lacedaemonian or a Boeotian 
armed force was actually on their 
frontier ? 

As for the condemnation of Al- 
kibiadds and others for profaning 
and divulging the Elensinian 
mysteries, these are not for a 
moment to be put upon a level 
with the condemnations in the 
Popish Plot. These were true' 
charges: at least there is strong 
presumptive reason for believing 
that they were true. Persons were 
convicted and punished for having 
done acts which they really had 
done, and which they knew to be 
legal crimes. Whether it be right 
to constitute such acts legal crimes, 
or not — is another question. The 
enormity of the Popish Plot con- 
sisted in punishing persons for 
acts which they had not done, 
and upon depositions of the most 
lying and worthless witnesses. 

The state of mind into which 
the Athenians were driven after 
the ci\ttiDg of the Hermso, was 
indeed very analogous to that of 
the English people during the 
circulation of the Popish Plot. 
The suffering, terror, and dis- 
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countrymen, it has been necessary to explain to what extent 
Mischief to he had just ground of coniplaint against them. 
Athens from Qn beiuff informed that they had condemned 

the Danisn- ■.. i t i-i > •!• i i • 'Jji. 

ment of hmi to death in his absence^ he is said to have 

Aikihiadfts, exclaimcd — "I shall show them that I am alive." 

opJSioiis He fully redeemed his word. * 
of the Sici- The recall and consequent banishment of 

ment under Alkibiades was mischievous to Athens in sever- 

Nikias, al ways. It transferred to the enemy's camp 

traction, I apprehend to haye heen in such circumstances might be 

even greater at Athens : but while expected : juries partook naturally 

the cause of it was graver and enough of the national ferment : 

more real, neyertheless the active and judges, whose duty it was 

injustice which it produced was to guard them against such 

far less, than in England. impressions, were scandalously 

Mr. Fox observes, in reference active in confirming them in their 

to the Popish Plot — History of prejudices and inflaming their 

James II., ch. i. p. 33,— passions." 

"Although, upon a review of this I have substituted the preceding 

truly shocking transaction, we quotation from Mr. Fox, in place 

may be fairly justified in adopting of that from Dr. LingMd, which 

the milder alternative, and in im- stood in my first edition. On such 

pnting to the greater part of those' a point, it has been remarked that 

concerned in it, rather an extra- the latter might seem a partial 

ordinary degree of blind credulity, witness, though in reality his 

than the deliberate wickedness of judgement is noway more severe 

planning and assisting in the per- than that of Hume, or Mr. Fox, 

petration of legal murder; yet the or Lord Macaulay. 

proceedings on the Popish Plot It is to be noted that the House 

must always be considered as an of Lords, both acting as a legis- 

indelible disgrace upon the Eng- lative body, and in their judicial 

lish nation, in which king, parlia- character when the Catholic Lord 

ment, judges, juries, witnesses, Stafford was tried before them 

prosecutors, have all their respect- (Lingard, Hist. Engl. ch. vi. p. 

ive, though certainly not equal, 231-241), displayed a degree of 

shares. Witnesses— of such a char- prejudice and injustice quite equal 

acter as not to deserve credit in to that of the judges and juries in 

the most trifling cause, upon the the law-courts, 

most immaterial facts — gave evi- Both the English judicature on 

dence so incredible, or, to speak this occasion— and the Milanese 

more properly, so impossible to judicature on the occasion adverted 

be true, that it ought not to have to in a previous note— were more 

been believed even if it had come corrupted and driven to greatez 

from the mouth of Gate : and upon injustice by the reigning prejudice, 

«uch evidence, from such witnesses, than the purely popular Dikastery 

were innocent men condemned to of Athens in the affair of the 

death and executed. Prosecutors, Hermse, and of the other profana- 

whether attorneys and solicitors- tions. 

general, or managers of impeach- * Plutarch^ Alkib. c. 22. 
ment, acted with the fury which 
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an angry exile, to make known her weak points, and to 
rouse the sluggishness of Sparta. It offended a portion 
of the Sicilian armament — most of all probably the Ar- 
geians and Mantineians — and slackened their zeal in the 
cause. 1 And what was worst of all, it left the armament 
altogether under the paralysing command of Nikias. For 
liamachus, though still equal in nominal authority, and 
now invested with the command of one-half instead of one- 
third of the army, appears to have had no real influence 
except in the field, or in the actual execution of that which 
his colleague had already resolved. 

The armament now proceeded — as Nikias had first 
suggested — to sail round from Katana to Selinus and 
Egesta. It was his purpose to investigate the quarrel 
between the two as well as the financial means of the latter. 
Passing through the strait and along the north coast of the 
island, he first touched at Himera, where admittance was 
refused to him; he next captured a Sikanian maritime town 
named Hykkara, together with many prisoners; among 
them the. celebrated courtezan Lais, then a very young 
girl. 3 Having handed over this place to the Egestaeans, 
Nikias went in person to inspect their city and condition; 
but could obtain no more money than the thirty talents 
which had been before announced on the second visit of 
the commissioners. He then restored the prisoners from 
Hykkara to their Sikanian countrymen, receiving a ransom 
of 120 talents, 3 and conducted the Athenian land-force 
across the centre of the island, through the territory of the 
friendly Sikels to Katana; making an attack in his way 
upon the hostile Sikel town of Hybla, in which he was 
repulsed. At Katana he was rejoined by his naval force. 



* Thncyd.ii. 66. rd xe tv xq) axpa- banded over to their fellow-coun- 
xoiciS(f> d(if)Xuxepa citoiouv, Ac. trymen, the natural persons to 

* The statements respecting the negotiate for their release, upon 
age and life of Lai's appear in- private contract of a definite sum. 
volyed in inextricable confusion. Had Thucydidds said diciSovxo, it 
See the note of Goller ad Philisti would have meant that they were 
Fragment. Y. put up to auction for what they 

* Diodor. xiii. 6 ; Thncyd. vi. 62. would fetch. This distinction is at 
KatTdv8pdito6a d iciSoaav, xal eyt- least possible— and (in my judge- 
vovTo i^ auxu>v ctxooi xal ixaxov ment) more admissible than that 
xdXavTs. The word diciSoaav seems proposed in the note of Dr. Arnold, 
to mean that the prisoners were 
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It was now seemingly about the middle of October, 
Increase of and three months had elapsed since the arrival 
SSd^prT* °^ ^^® Athenian armament at Khegium; during 
parations at which period they had achieved nothing'beyond 
ariB^gfrim *^e acquisition of Naxus and Katana as allies, 
the delays except the insignificant capture of Hykkara. 
of Nikias. But Naxus and Katana, as Uhalkidic cities, had 
been counted upon beforehand even by Nikias; together 
withRhegium, which had been found reluctant, to hii great 
disappointment. What is still worse in reference to the 
character of the general, not only nothing serious had been 
achieved, but nothing serious had been attempted. The 
precious moment pointed out by Lamachus for action, when 
the terrific menace of the untried armament was at its 
maximum, and preparation as well as confidence was wanting 
at Syracuse, had been irreparably wasted. Every day the 

S reparations of the Syracusans improved and their fears 
iminished. The invader, whom they had looked upon as 
so formidable, turned out both hesitating and timorous, i 
and when he disappeared out of their sight to Hykkara 
and Egesta — still more when he assailed in vain the in- 
significant Sikel post of Hybla — their minds underwent a 
reaction from dismay to extreme confidence. The mass of 
Syracusan citizens, new reinforced by allies from Selinus 
and other cities, called upon their generals to lead them to 
the attack of the Athenian position at Katana, since the 
Athenians did not dare to approach Syracuse; while Syra- 
cusan horsemen even went so far as to insult the Athenians 
in their camp, riding up to ask if they were come to settle 
as peaceable citizens in the island, instead of restoring the 
Leontines. Such unexpected humiliation, acting probably 
on the feelings of the soldiers, at length shamed Nikias 
out of his inaction, and compelled him to strike a blow for 
the maintenance of his own reputation. He devised a 
stratagem for approaching Syracuse in such a manner as 
to elude the opposition of the Syracusan cavalry — inform- 
ing himself as to the ground near the city through some 
exiles serving along with him. 2 

He despatched to Syracuse a Katansean citizen in his 
heart attached to Athens, yet apparently neutral and on 
good terms with the other side, as bearer of a pretended 
message and proposition from the friends of Syracuse at 

* Thucyd. vi. 63; vii. 42. « Thncyd. vi. 63; Diodor. xiii. 6. 
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Kaiana. Many of the Athenian soldiers (so the message 
ran) were in the habit of passing the night with- Manceuvre 
in the walls apart from their camp and arms, of Nikias 
It would be easy for theSyracusans by a vigor- tan^t-^e 
ous attack at daybreak, to surprise them thus i&nds his 
unprepared and dispersed; while the philo- the^Great 
Syracusan party at Katana promised to aid, by Harbour of 
closing the gates, assailing the Athenians within ^y*^*®^*®- 
and setting fire to the ships. A numerous body of Kata- 
nseans (they added) were eager to cooperate in the plan 
now proposed. 

This communication, reaching the Syracusan senerals 
at a moment when they were themselves elate and disposed 
to an aggressive movement, found such incautious credence, 
that they sent back the messenger to Katana with cordial 
assent and agreement for a precise day. Accordingly, a 
day or two before, the entire Syracusan force was marched 
out towards Katana, and encamped for the night on the 
river Symaethus, in the Leontine territory, within about 
eight miles of Katana. But Nikias, with whom the whole 
proceeding originated, choosing this same day to put on 
shipboard his army, together with his Sikel allies present, 
sailed by night southward along the coast, rounding the 
island of Ortygia, into the Great Harbour of Syracuse. 
Arrived thither by break of day, he disembarked his troops 
unopposed south of the mouth of the Anapus, in the'^interior 
of the Great Harbour, near the hamlet which stretched 
towards the temple of Zeus Olympius. Having broken 
down the neighbouring bridge, where the Helorine road 
crossed the Anapus, he took up a position protected by 
various embarrassing obstacles — houses, walls, trees, and 
standing water — besides the steep ground of theOlympieion 
itself on his left wing: so that he could choose his own time 
for fighting, and was out of the attack of the Syracusan 
horse. For the protection of his ships on the shore, he 
provided a palisade work by cutting down the neighbouring 
trees; and even took precautions for his rear by throwing 
up a hasty fence of wood and stones touching the shore 
at the inner bay called Daskon. He had full leisure for 
such defensive works, since the enemy within the walls 
made no attempt to disturb him, while the Syracusan horse 
only discovered his manceuvre on arriving before the lines 
at Katana; and though they lost no time in returning, the 
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march back was a long one. ^ Such was the confidence of 
the Syracusans, however, that even after so long a march, 
they offered battle forthwith: but as Nikias did not quit* 
his position, they retreated to take up their night-station 
on the other side of the Helorine road — probably a' road 
bordered on each side by walls. 

On the next morning, Nikias marched out of his posi- 

tion and formed his troops in order of battle, 
thVsyra- ^^ ^^^ divisions, each eight deep. His front 
ousan army division was intended to attack; his rear division 
iStana to (^^ hollo w Square with the baggage in the middle) 
the Great was held in reserve near the camp to lend aid 
^pwa^ where aid might be wanted: cavalry there was 
tions for nouc. The Syracusan hoplites, seemingly far 
Mkiasf more numerous than his, presented the levy in 

mass of the city, without any selection; they 
were ranged in the deeper order of sixteen, alongside of 
their Selmuntine allies. On the ri^ht wing were posted 
their horsemen, the best part 6f their force, not less than 
1200 in number; together with 200 horsemen from Grela, 
20 from Kamarina, about 50 bowmen, and a company of 
darters. The hoplites, though full of courage, had. little 
training; and their array, never precisely kept, was on this 
occasion farther disturbed by the immediate vicinity of the 
city. Some had gone in to see their families — others, 
hurrying out to join, found the battle already begun, and 
took rank wherever they could. > 

Thucydides, in describing this battle, gives us, accord- 
Feelings of ing to his practice, a statement of the motives 
**>• *^«2f'** *"*d feelings which animated the combatants on 
Harangue both sidos, and which furnished a theme for the 
of Nikias. brief harangue of Nikias. This appears sur- 
prising to one accustomed to modem warfare, where the 
soldier is under the influence simply of professional honour 
and disgrace, without any thought of the cause for which 
he is fighting. In ancient times, such a motive was only 
one among many others, which, according to the circum- 
stances of the case, conbributed to elevate or depress the 

I Thncyd. Ti.65, M; DiodOT.ziii. cydidfts, the reader will consult 

•i Pl«tai«h, Nikias, e. 13. the plan of Syracuse and ite neigh- 

To widenlaad the position of bouriiood annexed to the present 

ITIMm^ aft wall at It ean be nutde Tolume. 

Hm dMcription of Thu- * Thucyd. tL tT-CSi. 
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soldier's mind at the eve of action. Nikias adverted to 
the recognised military pre-eminence of chosen Argeians, 
MantineianSy and Athenians — as compared to the Syracusan 
levy in mass, who were full of belief in their own superior- 
ity, (this is a striking confession of the deplorable change 
wnich had been wrought by his own delay,) but who womd 
come short in actual conflict, from want of discipline. ^ 
Moreover, he reminded them that they were far away from 
home — and that defeat would render them victims, one and 
all, of the Syracusan cavalry. He little thought, nor did 
his prophets forewarn him, that such a calamity, serious 
as it would have been, was even desirable for Athens — 
since it would have saved her from the far more overwhelm- 
ing disasters which will be found to sadden the coming 
chapters of this history. 

While the customary sacrifices were being performed, 
the slingers and bowmen on both sides became engaged in 
skirmishing. But presently the trumpets sounded, and 
Nikias ordered his first division of hoplites to charge at 
once rapidly, before the Syracusans expected Battle near 
it. Judging from his previous backwardness, *^®. oiym- 
they never imagined that he would be the first tory^of the 
to give orders for charging; nor was it until Atheniaas. 
they saw the Athenian line actually advancing towards 
them that they lifted their own arms from the ground and 
came forward to give the meeting. The shock was bravely 
encountered on both sides, and for some time dhe battle 
continued hand to hand with undecided result. There 
happened. to supervene a violent storm of rain with thunder 
and lightning, which alarmed the Syracusans, who construed 
it as an unfavourable augury — while to the more practised 
Athenian hoplites, it seemed a mere phsenomenon of the 
season, 2 so that they still farther astonished the Syracusans 

" Thucyd. vi. 68, 69. &XXu)« 8e xal » Thucyd. vi. 70. ToTc 8* Efxitii- 

itpoc 4v8pac nav57)fjLii t» ApLOvofxsvoo?, potapoic, xi fxgv yiY'^of**^** *«* *"P? 

xal oux dtcoXcxTOU^ tuaictp 'J]|Aac* xal Itouc icepalveoGai Soxsiv, to^c 8e dv- 

Kpoaiti . 2ix»Xi<bTac, oi 6icep9po- 9eaTU)Ta<;, itoXo pislCu) IxicXtq^iv (aVj 

-vouai pLCv v)|jLdC} uicofjL^vouai hk vixtufjievouc itapiyeiv. 

oG* Sid TO T^v 6i:iaTiQ{AV)v T^c TbXfLiQc The Athenians, unfortunately for 

i]aa(u ^X'^^' themselves, were not equally un- 

This passage Illustrates very moved by eclipses of the moon, 

clearly the meaning of the adverb The force of this remark will be 

icavSiQfjLftt. Compare icav8a|Aei, navo- seen in the next chapter but one. 

(iiXel, .aSschylus,. Sept. Theb. 276. At this moment, too, they were in 
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by the unabated confidence with which they continued the 
fight. At length the Syracusan army was broken, dispersed; 
and fled; first, before the Argeians on the right, next, 
before the Athenians in the centre. The victors pursued 
as far as was safe and practicable, without disordering their 
ranks: for the Syracusan cavalry, which had not yet been 
engaged, checked all who pressed forward, and enabled 
their own infantry to retire in safety behind the Helorine 
road. 1 

So little were the Syracusans dispirited with this 
Unabated defeat, that they did not retire within their city 
confidence until they had sent an adequate detachment to 
of the Syra- guard the neighbouring temple and sacred pre- 
they gani- ciuct of the Olympian Zeus; wherein there was 
son the much deposited wealth which they feared that 
— Nikias ^^ the Athenians might seize. Nikias, however, 
re-embarks without approaching the sacred ground, con- 
and *r'e?nm8 tented himself with occupying the field of battle , 
to Katana. bumt his own dead, and stripped the arms from 
the dead of the enemy. The Syracusans and their allies 
lost 250 men, the Athenians 50.3 

On the morrow, having granted to the Syracusans then* 
dead bodies for burial and -collected the ashes of his own 
dead, Nikias re-embarked his troops, put to sea, and sailed 
back to his former station at Katana. He conceived it 
impossible, without cavalry and a farther stock of money, 
to maintain his position near Syracuse or to prosecute 
immediate operations of siege or blockade. And as the 
winter was now approaching, he determined to take up 
winter quarters at Katana — though considering the mild 

high spirits and confidence ; which neously that the Athenians became 

greatly affected their interpretation masters of the Olympieion. Pau- 

of such sudden weather-phnno- sanias too says the same thing (z. 

mena: as will be seen also illus- 28.8), adding that Nikias abstained 

trated by melancholy contrast, in from disturbing either the treasures 

that same chapter. or the offerings, and left them still 

' Thucyd. yi. 70. under the care of the Syracusan 

» Thucyd. vi. 71. Plutarch (Ni- priests, 

kias, c. 16) states that Nikias re- Plutarch farther states that Ni- 

fused from religious scruples to kias stayed some days in his posi- 

invade the sacred precinct, though tion before he returned to Katana. 

his soldiers were eager to seize But the language of Thucydid6s 

its contents. indicates that the Athenians re- 

DiodoruB (ziii. 6) afBrms erro- turned on the day after the battle. 
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winter at Syracuse, and the danger of marsh fevernear the 
Great Harbour in summer, the change of season might well 
be regarded as a questionable gain. But he proposed to 
employ the interval in sending to Athens for cavalry and 
money, as well as in procuring the like reinforcements &om 
his Sicilian allies^ wnose numbers he calculated He deter- 
now on increasinff by the accession of new cities pi^es to^ 
after his recent yictory-and to get together Itte?" "" 
magazines of every kind for beginning the siege ^«»>^ter8 at 
of Syracuse in the spring. Despatching a trireme and sends 
to Athens with these requisitions, he sailed with *<> Athens 
his forces to MessenS, within which there was a forcements 
favourable party who gave hopes of opening the o^ horse, 
gates to him. Such a correspondence had already been 
commenced before the departure of Alkibiades: but it was 
the first act of revenge which the departing general took 
on his country, to betray the proceedings to the philo- 
Syracusan pariy in Messene. Accordingly these latter, 
watching their opportunity, rose in arms before His failure 
the arrival of Nikias, put to death their chief ** ^®*u^!jf 
antagonists, and held the town by force against betrayal by 
the Athenians; who after a fruitless delay of Aikibiadss. 
thirteen days, with scanty supplies and under stormy 
weather, were forced to return to Naxos, where they 
established a palisaded camp and station, and went into 
winter quarters. > 

The recent stratagem of Nikias, followed by the move- 
ment into the harbour of Syracuse and the battle, g J 
had been ably planned and executed. It served lesson to the 
to show the courage and discipline of the army, Syracusana, 
as well as to keep up the spirits of the soldiers ouVot 
themselves and to obviate those feelings of dis- **»® recent 
appointment which the previous inefficiency of mischiefs 
tne armament tended to arouse. But as to other *J the 
results, the victory was barren; we may even from'th?" 
say, positively mischievous — since it imparted delay of 
a momentary stimulus which served as an excuse * ****' 
to Nikias for the three months of total inaction which follow- 
ed — and since it neither weakened nor humiliated the 
Syracusans, but gave them a salutary lesson which th^y 
turned to account while Nikias was in his winter quarters. 
His apathy during these first eight months after the arrival 

» Thncyd. vi. 71-74. 
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of the expedition at Rhegium (from July 415 b.o. to March 
414 B.C.), was the cause of very deplorable calamities to his 
army, his country, and himselfl Abundant proofs of this 
will be seen in the coming events: at present we have only 
to turn back to his own predictions and recommendations. 
All the difficulties and dangers to be surmounted in Sicily 
had been foreseen by himself and impressed upon the Athe- 
nians: in the first instance, as grounds against undertaking 
the expedition — but the Athenians, though unfortunately 
not allowing them to avail in that capacity, fully admitted 
their reality, and authorised him to demand whatever force 
was necessary to overcome them.i He had thus been allow- 
ed to bring with him a force calculated upon his own 
ideas, together with supplies and implements for besieging; 
yet when arrived, he seems only anxious to avoid exposing 
that force in any serious enterprise, and to find an excuse 
for conducting it back to Athens. That Syracuse was the 
grand enemy, and that the capital point of the enterprise 
was the siege of that city, was a truth familiar to himself 
as well as to every man at Athens :3 upon the formidable 
cavalry of the Syracusans, Nikias had himself insisted, in 
the preliminary debates. Yet — after four months of mere 
trifling, and pretence of action so as to evade dealing with 
the real difficulty — the existence of this cavalry is made an 
excuse for a farther postponement of four months until 
reinforcements can be obtained from Athens. To all the 
intrinsic dangers of the case, predicted by Nikias himself 
with proper discernment, was thus superadded the ag- 
gravated danger of his own factitious delay; frittering away 
the first impression of his armament — giving the Syracusans 
leisure to enlarge their fortifications — and allowing the 
Peloponnesians time to interfere against Attica as well as 
to succour Sicily. It was the unhappy weakness of this 
commander to shrink from decisive resolutions of every 
kind, and at any rate to postpone them until the necessity 
became imminent: the consequence of which was (to use an 
expression of the Corinthian envoy, before the Pelopon- 
nesian war, in censuring the dilatory policy of Sparta), that 
never acting, yet always seeming about to act, he found his 
enemy in double force instead of single, at the moment of 
actual conflict. 3 

» Thucyd. vi. 21-26. • Thucyd. i. 69. TjaoydtCeTS 7 op 

* Thucyd. vi. 20. [lovoi 'EXX-^vcdv, u) Aaxt6aip.6vioi, ou 
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Great indeed must have been the disappointment of 
the Athenians; when, after having sent forth in conadenco 
the month of June an expedition of unparalleled of the 
efficiency, they receive in the month of Novem- ^*ht>me'^i*ii 
ber a despatch to acquaint them that the general Nikias- 
has accomplished little except one indecisive Jemper— *^ 
victory; and that he has not even attempted any they send 
thing serious — nor can do so unless they send reinforce^* 
him farther cavalry and money. Yet the only ments de- 
answer which they made was, to grant and ™****®*- 
provide for this demand without any public expression of 
discontent or disappointment against him.i And this is 

T^ Suvdpiet Ttvdt dXXa x^ (itXXi^ati Dr. Arnold when he wrote bis note 

dfiuv6|&ftvot, xat {aovoi ouxdpxoH^i' on the remarkable passage, ii. 66, 

vtjv T7JV au^Y)oiv Tu>v txQptt>>», of Thucydidds— i^u>v5XXaTSicoXXd, 

dXXd StsXaoiop.^ viiv xaxaXO- u>c iv pLtydX^ icdXti, xal dpxT]' ^X^^' 

ovxtc a-Qy 7]|jkapTiq9i], xai 6 e« SixaXlav 

' Alaxpov Si f)iaa6tvxac dictX9etv, nXoO^* oc ou tooouxov yvu>|i.y]< d(Adp- 

^ uaxtpov cict|jiexan i|iit S99ai, x7](Aa ^v icp6c oOc eKii;taav) Soov ol 

xo npujTOv doxiicxu)< ()ouXcu9a(Aivouc ixicif&tpavxec, ou xd icp6o(popa 

—"It is disgraceful to be driven xotc olxofiivotc 8iciyiyvu>9- 

ont of Sicily by superior force, or xovxc^i dXXd xaxd xdc ISia^Sia^o- 

to s«nd back here afterwards for Xd« icepl x^« xou Si^fiou itpoaxaalac, 

fresh reinforcements t through our xd xi «v xqj oxpaxoxWy djipXOxepa 

own fault in making bad ccdcula- cicotouv, xal xd itspl xvjv n6Xiv icpu>- 

tions at first.^ (Thucyd. vi. 21.) xov iv dXXiQXotc ixopdx9T)aov.— TJpOn 

This was apart of the last speech which Dr. Arnold remarks:— 

by Nikias himself at Athens, prior "Thucydidfts here expresses tbe 

to the expedition. The Athenian same opinion, which he repeats in 

people in reply had passed a yote two other places (yi. 31; vii. 42), 

that he and his colleagues should namely, that the Athenian power 

fix their own amount of force, and was fully adequate to the conquest 

should have everything which they of Syracuse, had not the expedition 

asked for. Moreover, such was the "been mismanaged by the general,, 

feeling in the city, that every one and insufficiently supplied by the 

individually was anxious to put government at home. The words 

down his name to serve (vi. 26-31). oo xd irpoa^opa xoTc oixofievot^ iici- 

Thucydidds can hardly find words yiyvuxtxovxsc signify '■not voting 

sufficient to depict the complete- afterwards the needful supplies to 

ness, the grandeur, the wealth their absent armament :* iot T^iYiis^n 

public and private, of the arma- was prevented from improving his 

ment. first victory over the Syracusans 

As this goes to establish what by the want of cavalry and money ; 
I have advanced in the text—that an4 the whole winter was lost be- 
the actions of Nikias in Sicily stand fore he could get supplied from 
most of all condemned by his own Athens. And subsequently the 
previous speeches at Athens — so it armament was allowed to be re- 
seems to have been forgotten by duced to great distress and weak- 
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the more to be noted, since the removal of Alkibiades 
afforded an inviting and even valuable opportunity for 

11088, before the second expedition of any of the parties at Athens to 

was sent to reinforce it." — Goller withhold them. The party-acrimony 

and Poppo concur in this ezplana- was directed against Alkibiades 

tion. exclusively— not against the expe- 

Let us in the first place discuss dition. 

the explanation here given of the Next, as to the main allegation 

words xa npoa^opa eiitYiYvu>9X0vTe<. in Dr. Arnold's note— that one of 

It appears to me that these words the causes of the failure of the 

do not signify '^voting the needful Athenian expedition in Sicily, was, 

supplies ^* that it was "insnfBciently supplied 

The word ticiYiYvcboxtiv cannot by Athens." Of the two passages 

be used in the same sense with to which he refers in Thucydidds 

tictiti|j.itciv— icapaaxftiv (vii. 2-15)— (vi. SI; vii. 42), the first distinctly 

sxicoplCsiv. As it would not be ad- contradicts this allegation, by set- 

missible to say cictYiYvu>axtiv SicXa, ting forth the prodigious amount 

v^a«,ticicou;, xp'^K'Ota, Ac, so neither of force sent— the second says 

can it be right to say citiYiYvuxixsiv nothing about it, and indirectly 

TOE icp6o(popa, if this latter word were discountenances it, by dwelling 

used only as a comprehensive word upon the glaring blunders of Ni- 

for these particulars, meaning kias. 

*^8upplies.^ The words really mean After the Athenians had allowed 

'^taking farther resolutions (after Nikias in the spring to name and 

the expedition was gone) unsuit- collect the force which he thought 

able or mischievous to the absent requisite, how could they expect 

armament.^ Xlpoo^opa is used to receive a demand for farther 

here quite generally — agreeing reinforcements in the autumn— 

with Pou^eOfLttxa or some such the army having really done 

word: indeed we find the phrase nothing? Nevertheless the supplies 

xd icpdo^opa used in the most were sent^ as soon as they could 

general sense, for "what is suitable" be, and as soon as Nikias expected 

—''what is advantageous or con- them. If the whole winter was 

venient" — y*'P°^^*''> "^^ npdo^opa— lost, that was not the fault of the 

icpdaacxai xd icp6o9opa-^d icposcpop' Athenians. 

Y)&^ax' — xd icp6o9opa Sp(pY)< &V— x6 Btill harder is it in Dr. Arnold, 

xataSs icpbofopov. Euripid. Hippol. to say— "that the armament was 

112 ; Alkestis, 148 ; Iphig. Aul. 160 allowed to be reduced to great dis- 

B; Helen. 1299; Troades, 304. tress and weakness before the 

Thucydidds appears to have in second expedition was sent to rein- 
view the violent party contests force it." The second expedition 
which broke out in reference to was sent, the moment that Nikias 
the Hermse and the other irreligious made known his distress and asked 
acts as Athens, after the departure for it ; his intimation of distress 
of the armament, especially to the coming quite suddenly, almost 
mischief of recalling Alkibiadds, immediately after most successful 
which grew out of those contests, appearances. 

He does not allude to the with- It appears to me that nothing 

holding of the supplies from the can be more incorrect or inconsist- 

armament ; nor was it the purpose ent with the whole tenor of the 
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proposing to send out a fresh colleague in his roont If 
there were no complaints raised against Nikias at Athens, 
so neither are we informed of any such, even among his 
own soldiers in Sicily; though their disappointment must 
have been yet greater than that of their countrymen at 
hom6| considering the expectations with which they had 
come out. "We may remember that the delay of a few days 
at Eion, under perfectly justifiable circumstances, and whue 
awaiting the arrival of reinforcements actually sent for, 
raised the loudest murmurs against Kleon in his expedition 
against Amphipolis, from the hoplites in his own army.* 
"^le contrast is instructive, and will appear yet more in- 
structive as we advance forward. 

Meanwhile the Syracusans were profiting by the lesson 
of their recent defeat. At the next public pet^jp^jj^ ^ 
assembly which ensued, Hermokrates addressed feeling 
them in a mincfled tone of encouraffement and **. Syracuse 
admonition. While praising their bravery, he meXerof 
deprecated their want of tactics and discipline, defence— 

r^ ' -I ' .1 . • 'A /» xi recommen- 

(Jonsidenng the great superiority of the enemy dations of 
in this last respect, he regarded the recent battle Hermo- 
as giving good promise for the future; and he 
appealed with satisfaction to the precautions taken by 
Nitias in fortifying his camp, as well as to his speedy 
retreat after the battle. He pressed them to diminish the 
excessive number of fifteen generals, whom they had hitherto 
been accustomed to nominate to the command — to reduce 

narratiye of Thncydidds, than to as the cause of the failnre of the 

charge the Athenians with having armament — not as "one of two 

starved their expedition. What causes," as Dr. Arnold here pre- 

they are really chargeable with, sents it. Of course I recognise 

is — the having devoted to it a dis- fully the consummate skill, and 

proportionate fraction of their en- the aggressive vigour so unusual 

tire strength— perfectly enormous in a Spartan, of Gylippus— together 

snd ruinous. And so Thucydidds with the effective influence which 

plainly conceives it, when he is this exercised upon the result. But 

describing both the armament of Gylippus would never have set 

Nikias and that of Demostbeufis. foot in Syracuse had he not been 

Thucydidds is very reserved in let in, first through the apathy, 

flaying anything against Nikias, next through the contemptuous 

whom he treats throughout with want of precaution, shown by Ni- 

the greatest indulgence and ten- kias (vii. 42). 

demess. But he lets drop quite ' Thucyd. v. 7. See chap. liv. of 

sufficient to prove that he conceived this History, 
the mismanagement of the general 

VOL, vn. P 
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the number to three, conferring upon them at the same 
time fuller powers than had been before enjoyed, and 
swearing a solemn oath to leave them unfettered in the 
exercise of such powers — lastly, to enjoin upon these 
generals the most strenuous efforts, during the coming 
winter, for training and arming the whole population. 
Accordingly Hermokrates himself, with HerakleidSs and 
Sikanus, were named to the command. Ambassadors were 
sent both to Sparta and to Corinth, for the purpose of 
entreating assistance in Sicily, as well as of prevailing on 
the Peloponnesians to recommence a direct attack against 
Attica;^ so as at least to prevent the Athenians from 
sending farther reinforcements to Nikias, and perhaps even 
to bring about the recall of his army. 

But by far the most important measure which marked 
the nomination of the new generals, was, the 
ment'^of the enlargement of the line offortificationsjatSjrra- 
fortifica- cuse. They constructed a new wall, enclosing 
s^acnse. an additional space and covering both their 
Improve- Inner and their Outer City to the westward-:- 
the?r aitua- reaching from the Outer sea to the Great Har- 
tion. In- bour, across the whole space fronting the rising 
the*diflBcui- slope of the hill of Epipolse — and stretching far 
tiea of Ni- enough westward to enclose the sacred precinct 
*"' of Apollo Temenites. This was intended as a 

precaution, in order that if Nikias, resuming operations in 
the spring, should beat them in the field and confine them 
to their walls — he might nevertheless be prevented from 
carrying a wall of circumvallation from sea to sea without 
covering a great additional extent of ground. 2 Besides 
this, the Syracusans fitted up and garrisoned the deserted 
town of Megara, on the coast to the north of Syracuse; 
they established a regular fortification and garrison in the 
Olympieion or temple of Zeus Olympius, which they had 
already garrisoned after the recent battle with Nikias; 
and they planted stakes in the sea to obstruct the con- 

> Thucyd. vi. 72, 73. <Loiv, >)v 5pa atpaXXtovxai, &c. 

» Thucyd. vi. 76. 'ErelyiCov H ol I reserve the general explanation 

2ypax6cTioi iv Tip xeiJA'Ji>^i »tp<i« f* tiQ of topography of Syracuse for the 

icoXei, t6v TejxevlTTjv inb^ icoirjadt- next chapter (when the siege be- 

|jLevoi, xet^o^ itap& icav to itp6< gins), and the Appendix attached 

'EwiitoXoc 6pu>v, 5itu)c fit) 8 1' to it. 
eXdoaovoc tOaTcox tl^^ ^'^oi 
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venient landing-places. All these precautions were useful 
to them; and we may even say that the new outlying forti- 
fication, enclosing the Temenites, proved their salvation 
in the coming siege — by so lengthening the circumvallation 
necessary for the Athenians to construct, that Gylippus 
had time to arrive before it was finished. But there was 
one farther precaution which the Syracusans omitted at 
this moment, when it was open to them without any 
hindrance — to occupy and fortify the Euryalus, or the 
summit of the hill of Epipolse. Had they done this now, 
probably the Athenians could never have made progress 
with their lines of circumvallation : but they did not think 
of it until too late — as we shall presently see. 

Nevertheless, it is important to remark, in reference 
to the general scheme of Athenian operations in Sicily, 
that if Nikias had adopted the plan originally recommended 
by Lamachus — or if he had begun his permanent besieging 
operations against Syracuse in the summer or autumn of 
415 B.C., instead of postponing them, as he actually did, to 
the spring of 414 b.o. — he would have found none of these 
additional defences to contend against, and the line of 
circumvallation necessary for his purpose would have been 
shorter and easier. Besides these permanent and irrepar- 
able disadvantages, his winter's inaction at Naxos drew 
upon him the farther insult, that the Syracusans marched 
to his former quarters at Katana and burned the tents 
which they found standing — ravaging at the same time 
the neighbouring fields. ^ 

Kamarina maintained an equivocal policy which made 
both parties hope to gain it; and in the course of this 
winter the Athenian envoy Euphemus with others was 
sent thither to propose a renewal of that alliance, between 
the city and Athens, which had been concluded ten years 
before. Hermokrates the Syracusan went to counteract 
his object; and both of them according to Grecian custom, 
were admitted to address the public assembly. 

Hermokrates began by denouncing the views, designs 
and past history of Athens. He did not (he Hermo- 
said) fear her power, provided the Sicilian cities krates "and 
were unitea and true to each other : even against Euphfimug 
Syracuse a^one, the hasty retreat of the Athe- envoys at 
nians after the recent battle had shown how kamarina. 

* Thucyd. vi. 76. 
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little they confided in their own strength. What he did 
fear, was, the delusive promises and insinuations of Athens, 
tending to disunite the island, and to paralyse all joint 
resistance. Every one knew that her purpose in this 
expedition was to subjugate all Sicily — that Leontini and 
Egesta served merely as convenient pretences to put 
forward — and that she could have no sincere sympathy 
for Chalkidians in Sicily, when she herself held in slavery 
the Chalkidians in Euboea. It was in truth nothing else 
but an extension of the same scheme of rapacious ambition, 
whereby she had reduced her Ionian allies and kinsmen 
to their present wretched slavery, now threatened against 
Sicily. The Sicilians could not too speedily show her that 
they were no lonians, made to be transferred from one 
master to another — but autonomous Dorians from the 
centre of autonomy, Peloponnesus. It would be madness 
to forfeit this honourable position through jealousy or 
lukewarmness among themselves. Let not the Kama- 
rinaeans imagine that Athens was striking her blow at Syra- 
cuse alone; they were themselves next neighbours of Syra- 
cuse, and would be the first victims if she were conquered. 
They might wish, from apprehension or envy, to see the supe- 
rior power of Syracuse humbled: but this could not happen 
without endangering their own existence. They ought to do 
for her what they would have asked her to do if the Athe- 
nians had invaded Kamarina — instead of lending merely no- 
minal aid, as they had hitherto done. Their former alliance 
with Athens was for purposes of mutual defence, not binding 
them to aid her in schemes of pure aggression. To hold aloo f, 
give fair words to both parties, and leave Syracuse to fight the 
battle of Sicily single-handed — was as unjust as it was dis- 
honourable. If she came oflF victor in the struggle, she would 
take care that the Kamarinseans should be no gainers by such 
a policy. The state of affairs was so plain that he (Her- 
mokrates) could not pretend to enlighten them: but he 
solemnly appealed to their sentiments of common blood 
and lineage. The Dorians of Syracuse were assailed by 
their eternal enemies the lonians, and ought not to be now 
betrayed by their own brother Dorians of Kamarina. » 

Euphemus, in reply, explained the proceedings of 
Athens in reference to her empire, and vindicated her 
against the charges of Hermokrates. Though addressing 

> Thucyd. vi. 77-80. 
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a Dorian assembly^ he did not fear to take his start from 
the position laid down by Hermokrates, that Speech of 
lonians were the natural enemies of Dorians. Euphemus. 
Under this feeling, Athens, as an Ionian city, had looked 
about to strengthen herself against the supremacy of her 
powerful Dorian neighbours in Peloponnesus. Finding 
herself after the repulse of the Persian king at the head of 
those lonians and other Greeks who had just revolted 
from him, she had made use of her position as well as of 
her superior navy to shake off the illegitimate ascendency 
of Sparta. Her empire was justified by regard for her 
own safety against Sparta, as well as by the immense 
superiority of her maritime efforts in the rescue of Greece 
from the Persians. Even in reference to her allies, she had 

good ground for reducing them to subjection, because they 
ad made themselves the instruments and auxiliaries of 
the Persian king in his attempt to conquer her. Prudential 
views for assured safety to herself had thus led her to the 
acquisition of her present empire, and the same views now 
brought her to Sicily. He was prepared to show that the 
interests of Kamarina were in full accordance with those 
of Athens. The main purpose of Athens in Sicily was to 
prevent her Sicilian enemies from sending aid to her Pelo- 
ponnesian enemies — to accomplish which, powerful Sicilian 
allies were indispensable to her. To enfeeble or subjugate 
her Sicilian allies, would be folly: if she did this, they would 
not serve her purpose of keeping the Syracusans employed 
in their own island. Hence her desire to re-establish the 
expatriated Leontines, powerful and free, though she 
retained the Chalkidians in Euboea as subjects. Near 
home she wanted nothing but subjects, disarmed and 
tribute-paying — while in Sicily, she required independent 
and efficient allies; so that the double conduct, which Her- 
mokrates reproached as inconsistent, proceeded from one 
and the same root of public prudence. Pursuant to that 
motive, Athens dealt differently with her different allies 
according to the circumstances of each. Thus, she respected 
the autonomy of Chios and Methymna, and maintained 
equal relations with other islanders near Peloponnesus; 
and such were the relations which she now wished to 
establish in Sicily. 

No — it was Syracuse, not Athens, whom the Kama- 
rinaeans and other Sicilians had really ground to fear. 
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Syracuse was aiming at the acquisition of imperial sway 
over the island; and that whicn she had already done 
towards the Leontines showed what she was prepared to 
do, when the time came, against Kamarina and others. 
It was under this apprehension that the Kamarinseans had 
formerly invited Athens into Sicily: it would be alike 
unjust and impolite were they now to repudiate her aid, 
for she could accomplish nothing without them; if they 
did so on the present occasion, they would repent it 
hereafter when exposed to the hostility of a constant 
encroaching neighbour^ and when Athenian auxiliaries 
could not again be had. He repelled the imputations which 
Hermokrates had cast upon Athens — but the Kamarinasans 
were not sitting as judges or censors upon her merits. It 
was for them to consider whether that meddlesome dispo- 
sition, with which Athens was reproached, was not highly 
beneficial as the terror of oppressors, and the shield of 
weaker states, throughout Greece. He now tendered it 
to the Kamarinaeans as their only security against Syracuse ; 
calling upon them, instead of living in perpetual fear of 
her aggression, to seize the present opportunity of attack- 
ing her on an equal footing, jointly with Athens. * 

In these two remarkable speeches, we find Hermo- 
krates renewing substantially the same line of counsel as 
he had taken up ten years before at the congress of Gela 
— to settle all Sicilian diiferences at home, and above all 
things to keep out the intervention of Athens; who if she 
once got footing in Sicily would never rest until she re- 
duced all the cities successively. This was the natural 
point of view for a Syracusan politician ; but by no means 
equally natural, nor equally conclusive, for an inhabitant 
of one of the secondary Sicilian cities — especially of the 
conterminous Kamarina. And the oration of Euphemus 
is an able pleading to demonstrate that the Kamarinseans 
had far more to fear from Syracuse than from Athens. 
His arguments to this point are at least highly plausible, 
if not convincing: but he seems to lay himself open to 
attack from the opposite quarter. If Athens cannot hope 
to gain any subjects in Sicily, what motive has she for 
interfering? This Euphemus meets by contending that if 
she does not interfere, the Syracusans and their allies will 
come across and render assistance to the enemies of Athens 

' Thucyd. vi. 88-87. 
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in Peloponnesus. It is manifest, however, that under the 
actual circumstances of the time, Athens could have no 
real fears of this nature, and that her real motives for 
meddling in Sicily were those of hope and encroachment, 
not of self-defence. But it shows how little likely such 
hopes were to be realised — and therefore how ill-advised 
the whole plan of interference in Sicily was — that the 
Athenian envoy could say to the Kamarinseans, in the same 
strain as Nikias had spoken at Athens when combating 
the wisdom of the expedition — " Such is the distance of 
Sicily from Athens, 'and such the difficulty of guarding 
cities of great force and ample territory combined, that if 
we wished to hold you Sicilians as subjects, we should be 
unable to do it: we can only retain you as free and power- 
ful allies." 1 What Nikias said at Athens to dissuade his 
countrymen from the enterprise, under sincere conviction 
— Euphemus repeated at Kamarina for the purpose of 
conciliating that city; probably, without believing it 
himself, yet the anticipation was not on that account the 
less true and reasonable. 

The E^amarinseans felt the force of both speeches, from 
Hermokrates and Euphemus. Their inclinations The Kama- 
carried them towards the Athenians, yet not 'in® »ns 

..-, , * . . ... , A A v. maintain 

Without a certain misgiving in case Athens practical 
should prove completely successful. Towards neutrality. 
the Syracusans, on the contrary, they entertained nothing 
but unqualified apprehension, and jealousy of very ancient 
date — and even now, their great fear was, of probable 
8u£Fering if the Syracusans succeeded against Athens with- 
out their cooperation. In this dilemma, they thought it 
safest to give an evasive answer, of friendly sentiment 
towards both parties, but refusal of aid to either; hoping 
thus to avoid an inexpiable breach, whichever way the 
ultimate success might tum.^ 

For a city comparatively weak and situated like Ka- 
marina, such was perhaps the least hazardous policy. In 
December 415 b.c, no human being could venture to 

1 Thncyd. yi. 86. 7}fxeU p-iv ys fxtYaXwv xal napavxtu^ '^neipwrlStuv, 
oSrt ifxfxtivai fiuvaxol (x^ |Jit9' u(&u)v* Ac. 

tX Tt xal Yev6(xtvov xaxo* xatepYaaaU This is exactly the language of 
(uBtti dSOvatoi xatav^stv, Sia fx^x6« Nikias in his speech to the Athe- 
Tt kXou xai dnopiq^ ^uXaxi]^ iciXswv nians, vi. 12. 

» Thucyd. vi. 88. 
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predict how the struggle between Nikias and the Syracusans 
in the coming year would turn out; nor were the KAmari- 
nseans prompted by any hearty feeling to take the extreme 
chances with either party. Matters had borne a di£Perent 
aspect indeed in the preceding month of July 415 b.c., when 
the Athenians first arrived. Had the vigorous policy urged 
by Lamachus been then followed up, the Athenians 
would always have appeared likely to succeed — if indieed 
they had not already become conquerors of Syracuse: so 
that waverers like the Kamarinaeans would have remained 
attached to them from policy. The best way to obtain 
allies (Lamachus had contended) was, to be prompt and 
decisive in action, and to strike at the capital point at once 
while the intimidating effect of their arrival was fresh. Of 
the value of his advice, an emphatic illustration is afforded 
by the conduct of Kamarina. ^ 

Throughout the rest of the winter, Nikias did little or 
_- nothing. He merely despatched envoys for 

proceed- the purpose of conciliating the Sikels in the 
ingg of Ni- interior, where the autonomous Sikels, who 
his "qnut^ dwelt in the central regions of the island, for the 
OT8 at most part declared in his favour — especially the 

powerful Sikel prince Archonides — sending pro- 
visions and even money to the camp at Naxos. Against 
some refractory tribes, Nikias sent detachments for pur- 
poses of compulsion; while the Syracusans on their part did 
the like to counteract him. Such Sikel tribes as had 
become dependents of Syracuse, stood aloof from the 
struggle. As the spring approached, Nikias transferred 
his position from Naxos to Katana, re-establishing that 
camp which the Syracusans had destroyed. ^ 

He farther sent a trireme to Carthage, to invite coo- 
peration from that city; and a second to the Tyrrhenian 
maritime cities on the southern coast of Italy, some of 
whom had proffered to him their services, as ancient ene- 
mies of Syracuse, and now realised their promises. From 
Carthage nothing was obtained. To theSikels, Egestseans, 
and all the other allies of Athens, Nikias also sent orders 
for bricks, iron bars, clamps and everything suitable for 
the wall of circumvallation, which was to be commenced 
with the first burst of spring. 

» Compare the remarks of Alkihiadds, Thucyd. vi. 91. 
* Thucyd. vi. 88. 
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While such preparations were going on in Sicily, de- 
bates of portentous promise took place at Sparta, gyracusan 
Immediately after the battle near the Olym- envoys sent 
pieion and the retreat of Nikias into winter l°d*from* 
quarters, the Syracusans had despatched envoys Corinth 
to Peloponnesus to solicit reinforcements. Here *^^ Sparta. 
again, we are compelled to notice the lamentable conse- 
quences arising out of the inaction of Nikias. Had he 
conmienced the siege of Syracuse on his first arrival, it may 
be doubted whether any such envoys would have been sent 
to Peloponnesus at all; at any rate, they would not have 
arrived in time to produce decisive effects. > After exert- 
ing what influence they could upon the Italian Greeks, in 
their voyage, the Syracusan envoys reached Corinth, where 
they found the warmest reception and obtained promises 
of speedy succour. The Corinthians furnished envoys of 
their own to accompany them to Sparta, and to back theii* 
request for Lacedaemonian aid. 

They found at the congress at Sparta another advocate 
upon whom they could not reasonably have Aikibiadfis 
counted — Alkibiades. That exile had crossed ** Sparta— 
over from Thurii to the Eleian port of Kyllene hostility to 
in Peloponnesus in a merchant- vessel, 2 and now -A^tiiens. 

' Thucyd. yi. 88; vii. 42. of the conspiracy of the Four 

* Plutarch (Alkib. c. 23) says Hundred to a time anterior to the 

that he went to reside at Argos; banishment of Alkibiadds. But 

but this seems difEicult to reconcile among all the vague sentences, 

with the assertion of Thucydidfts this allegation that the Athenians 

(ji. 61) that his friends at Argos banished him out of all Greece 

had incurred grave suspicions of stands prominent. They could 

treason. only banish him from the territory 

Cornelius Nepos (Alkib. c. 4) of Athens and her allies. Whether 

says, with greater probability of he went to Argos, as I have al- 

truth, that Alkibiadds went from ready said, seems to me very 

Thurii, first to Elis, next to Thebes, doubtful ; perhaps Plutarch copied 

Isokrat^s (De Bigis, Orat. xvi. s. the statement from this passage of 

10) says that the Athenians banished Isokratds. 

him out of all Greece, inscribed But under all circumstances, we 

his name on a column, and sent are not to believe that Alkibiadds 

envoys to demand his person from turned against his country, or 

the Argelans; so that Alkibiadds went to Sparta, upon compulsion, 

was compelled to take refuge with The first act of his hostility to 

the Lacedsemouians. This whole Athens (the disappointing her of 

statement of Isokratds is exceed- the acquisition of Messdnd) was 

ingly loose and untrustworthy, committed before he left Sicily, 

carrying back the commencement Moreover Thucydidds represents 
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appeared at Sparta on special invitation and safe-conduct 
from the Lacedsemonians; of whom he was at first vehe- 
mently afraid, in consequence of having raised against them 
that f eloponnesian combination which had given them so 
much trouble before the battle of Mantineia. He now 
appeared too, burning with hostility against his country, 
and eager to inflict upon her all the mischief in his power. 
Having been the chief evil genius to plunge her, mainly for 
selfish ends of his own, into this ill-starrea venture, he was 
now about to do his best to turn it into her irreparable ruin. 
His fiery stimulus, and unmeasured exaggerations, supplied 
what was wanting in Corinthian and Syracusan eloquence, 
and inflamed the tardy^ goodwill of the Spartan Ephors 
into comparative decision and activity, i His harangue in 
the Spartan congress is given to us by Thucydides — who 
may possibly have heard it, as he was then himself in exile. 
Like the earlier speech which he puts into the mouth of 
Alkibiades at Athens, it is characteristic in a high degree; 
and interesting in another point of view as the latest com- 

fosed speech of any length which we find in his history, 
give here the substance, without professing to translate 
the words. 

^First, I must adress you, Lacedaemonians, respecting 
Speech of the prejudices current against me personally, 
in ?he Lace- ^®^^^® I can hope to find a fair hearing on public 
dfiemonian ' matters. You know it was I, who renewed my 
agaembiy. public connexion with Sparta, after my ancestors 
before me had quarrelled with you and renounced it. 
Moreover, I assiduously cultivated your favour on all points, 
especially by attentions to your prisoners at Athens : but 
while I was showing all tms zeal towards you, you took 
the opportunity of the peace which you made with Athens 
to employ my enemies as your agents — thus strengthening 
their nands, and dishonouring me. It was this conduct of 
yours which drove me to unite with the Argeians and 
Mantineians; nor ought you to be angry with me for mis- 
chief which you thus drew upon* yourselves. Probably some 
of you hate me too, without any good reason, as a forward 
partisan of democracy. My family were always opposed to 

him as nnwilling indeed to go to and invitation from them. Thucy. 

Sparta, but only unwilling because didds mentions nothing about his 

he was afraid of the Spartans; in going to Argos (vi. 88). 

fact waiting for a safe conduct > Thucyd. vi. 88. 
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the Peisistratid despots ; and as all o^osition, to a ruling 
One or Few, takes the name of The People, so from that 
time forward we continued to act as leaders of the people, i 
Moreover our estahlished constitution was a democracy, so 
that I had no choice but to obey : though I did my best to 
maintain a moderate line of political conduct in the midst 
of the reigning licence. It was not my family, but others, 
who in former times as well as now, led the people into the 
worst courses — those same men who sent me into exile. 
I always acted as leader, not of a party, but of the entire 
city; thinking it right to uphold that constitution in which 
Atnens had enjoyed her grandeur and freedom, and which 
I found already existing. ^ For as to democracy, all we 
Athenians of common sense well knew its real character. 
Personally, I have better reason than any one else to rail 
against it—if one could say anything new about such con- 
fessed folly; but I did not think it safe to change the 
government, while you were standing by as enemies. 

"So much as to myself personally: I shall now talk to 
you about the business of the meeting, and tell you 
something more than you yet know. Our purpose in sailing 
from Athens, was, first to conquer the Sicilian Greeks — 
next, the Italian Greeks — afterwards, to make an attempt 
on the Carthaginian empire and on Carthage herself. If all 
or most of this succeeded, we were then to attack Pelo- 
ponnesus. We intended to bring to this enterprise the 
entire power of the Sicilian and Italian Greeks, besides 
large numbers of Iberian and other warlike barbaric 
mercenaries, together with many new triremes built from 
the abundant forests of Italy, and large supplies both of 

' Thucyd. vi. 89. ToI« Yap ri- them befordaLacedsemonian audi- 

fdivvoK asl itoTt 8tdi(popoi ka^i'^^ icav jsnce. 

^4 xh ivavTioojievov t<J) Sovostsoovti * Thucyd. vi. 89. 'fjfjLSi^ $i too 

{^(&o< u>v6f«.aoTai* xal die* cxelvou ^UfxnavToc icpo3aTT](jLsv, fiixatouvxec, 

^ufxicap6|jLtivtv f) itpoataoio tjjxiv too iv <j> o^r-^QfJiaTi (xeyioTTj y\ ic6Xi< Ixuft 

icXiq9ou<. xal iXeuOsptuTdTT) oooa, xal Sicsp 

It is to be recollected that the iSe^aTd tiC) tooto 6ov&iaau>Ceiv* iitel 

Lacedsemonians had been always SY]|xoxpaTiav ^e xal eYtYvu>9xo|i.tv ol 

opposed to Topavvoi or despots, opovouvTt^ ti, xal a6T6< o6&ev6c &y 

and bad been particalary opposed x^^P^'') ^'4* ""-^^ XoiSopfj9ai|jLi' dXXi 

to the Peisistratid topawoi, whom nsp'i 6|xoXoYOOfxivT]« dvola« ouSiv &v 

they in fact put down. In tracing xaivbv XiyoiTO' xal t6 |jLs6i9Tdvai 

his democratical tendencies, there- aoT7]v oox i86xsi ^[jliv ds^aXec tlvait 

fore, to this source, Alkibiadds 6(&u)v 7ioXs(&lu)v npo9xa97)|xivu)v* 
took the best means of excusing 
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treasure and provision. We could thus blockade Pelopon- 
nesus all round with our fleet) and at the same time assail 
it with our land-force; and we calculated, by taking some 
towns by storm and occupying others as permanent fortified 
positions, that we should easily conquer the whole peninsula^ 
and then become undisputed masters of Greece. You thus 
hear the whole scheme of our expedition from the man who 
knows it best; and you may depend on it that the remaining 
generals will execute all this, if they can. Nothing but 
your intervention can hinder them. If indeed the Sicilian 
Ghreeks were all united, they might hold out; but the 
Syracusans standing alone cannot---beaten as they already 



have been in a general action, and blocked up as they are 
bv sea. If Syracuse falls into the hands of the Athenians^ 
all Sicily and all Italy will share the same fate; and the 
danger which I have described will be soon upon you. 

"It is not therefore simply for the safety of Sicily — it 
is for the safety of Peloponnesus — that I now urge you 
to send across, forthwith, a fleet with an army of hoplites 
as rowers ; and what I consider still more important than 
an army — a Spartan general to take the supreme command. 
Moreover you must also carry on declared and vifforous 
war against Athens here, that the Syracusans may he en- 
couraged to hold out, and that Athens may be in no con- 
dition to send additional reinforcements thither. You must 
farther fortify and permanently garrison Dekeleia in Attica : i 
that is the contingency which the Athenians have always 
been most afraid of, and which therefore you may know to 
be your best policy. You will thus get into your own hands 
the live and dead stock of Attica, interrupt the working of 
the silver mines at Laureion, deprive the Athenians of their 
profits from judicial fines 2 as well as of their landed re- 
venue, and dispose the subject-allies to withhold their 
tribute. 

"None of you ought to think the worse of me because 
I make this vigorous onset upon my country in conjunction 




* The establishment and perman- 
ent occupation of a fortified post 
in Attica, had been contemplated 
by the Corinthians even before the 
beginning of the war (Thucyd. i. 
122). 

* The occupation of Dekeleia 
made it necessary for the larger 



number of Athenians to be almost 
incessantly under arms. Instead 
of a city, Athens became a guard- 
post, says Thucydidds (vii. 28). 
There was therefore seldom leisure 
for the convocation of that numer- 
ous body of citizens who formed 
a Dikastory. 
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with her enemies — I who once passed for a lover of my 
country.^ Nor ought you to mistrust my assurances as 
coming from the reckless passion of an exile. The worst 
enemies of Athens are not those who make open war like 
you, but those who drive her best friends into hostility. 
1 loved my country 2 while I was secure as a citizen — I love 
her no more, now that I am wronged. In fact, I do not 
conceive myself to be assailing a country still mine: I am 
rather trying to win back a country now lost to me. The 
real patriot is not he, who having unjustly lost his country, 
acquiesces in patience — but he whose ardour makes him 
try every means to regain her. 

"Employ me without fear, Lacedaemonians, in any 
service of danger or suffering: the more harm I did you 
formerly as an enemy, the more good I can now do you as 
a friend. But above all, do not shrink back from instant 
operations both in Sicily and in Attica, upon which so 
much depends. You will thus put down the power of Athens, 
present as well as future; you will dwell yourselves in safety; 
and you will become the leaders of undivided Hellas, by free 
consent and without force." 3 

Enormous consequences turned upon this speech — no 
less masterly in reference to the purpose and Great effect 
the audience, than infamous as an indication of ^^ ^^^ 
the character of the speaker. If its contents Jhe^Peio^ 
became known at Athens, as they probably did, ponnesian*. 
the enemies of Alkibiad^s would oe supplied with a jus- 
tification of their most violent political attacks. That im- 
putation which they had taken so much pains to fasten 
upon him, citing in proof of it alike his profligate ex- 
penditure, overbearing insolence, and derision of the religious 
ceremonies of the state* — that he detested the democracy 
in his heart, submitted to it only from necessity, and was 
watching for the first safe opportunity of subverting it — 
appears here in his own language as matter of avowal and 

^ Thucyd. vi. 92. Kal x*^P**>'' ^<>^^ ^i (xaXXov Tif)v o6x o&aocv dv7- 

o&8tvl d6vu> fioxtiv 6|jLU)v tlvat, tl x^ xtaaQai. Kal (ptX6icoXt< oOto? 6p9u>^, 

S{tauTou (texdt tu>v icoXt(xi'i>TiTU>v, o6)r ^< &v tt)v ivuTou dSixux ditoXi- 

9iX6icoXU «oTt 6oxu»y tlvaij vov aa« (xig ««l{)» «XX' 6« iv ex 7cavT6c 

iYxpaTu>c eicipxo(«.ai. xpoicoo oiA to i«i9uj*,eiv iceipaO^ aOx^jv 

» Thucyd. vi. 22. T6 xe (piX6itoXt dvapiXelv. 
o6x iv (|> dfiixoufxat i^u>, dXV iv (p ' Tbucyd. vi. 89—92. 
dotpaXu)? iicoXix869r|v. O08' iul * Thacyd. vi. 28. 
icaxplSa o&aav ixt ^foO{tai vuv Uvai, 
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boast. The sentence of condemnation against him would 
now be unanimously approved, even by those who at the 
time had deprecated it; while the people would be more 
firmly persuaded than before of the reality of the association 
between irreligious manifestations and treasonable designs. 
Doubtless the inferences so drawn from the speech would 
be unsound, because it represented, not the actual past 
sentiments of AlkibiadSs, but those to which he now found 
it convenient to lay claim. As far as so very selfish a 
politician could be said to have any preference, democracy 
was, in some respects, more convenient to him than oli- 
garchy. Though offensive to his taste, it held out larger 
prospects to his love of show, his adventurous ambition, 
and his rapacity for foreign plunder; while under an oli- 
garchy, the jealous restraints, and repulses imposed on him 
by a few equals, would be perhaps more galling to his 
temper than those arising from the whole people. * He takes 
credit in his speech for moderation as opposed to the 
standing licence of democracy. But this is a pretence absurd 
even to extravagance, which Athenians of all parties would 
have listened to with astonishment. Such licence as that 
of AlkibiadSs himself had never been seen at Athens; and 
it was the adventurous instincts of the democracy towards 
foreign conquest— combined with their imperfect ap- 
prehension of the limits and conditions under which alone 
their empire could be permanently maintained — which he 
stimulated up to the highest point, and then made use of 
for his own power and profit. As against himself, he had 
reason for accusing his political enemies of unworthy 
manoeuvres; and even of gross political wickedness, if they 
were authors or accomplices (as seems probable of some) 
in the mutilation of the Hermse. But most certainly, their 
public advice to the commonwealth was far less mischievous 
than his. And if we are to strike the balance of personal 
political merit between Alkibiades and his enemies, we 
must take into the comparison his fraud upon the simplicity 
of the Lacedaemonian envoys, recounted in the last pre- 
ceding chapter but one of this history. 

If then that portion of the speech of Alkibiades, 

^ See a remarkable passage of iXa990'Jfi.sv6« xt^ (pipsi — and the note 
'Ihticyd. v^ii. 89— ^qov xii dTto()aU in explanation of it, in a later 
.ovxai u>< oux dico tu>v 6pioi(jt>v, chapter of this History, chap. Ixii. 
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wherein he touches upon Athenian poUtics and his own 
Hisrepre- past conduct, is not to be taken as historical 
sentations evidence, iust as little can we trust the following 

contained _.. •■i_*i_i_ /» xj •!_ at. 

in the portion m which he professes to describe the 

speech. real purposes of Athens in her Sicilian expedi- 
tion. That any such vast designs as those which he an- 
nounces were ever really contemplated even by himself 
and his immediate friends, is very improbable; that they 
were contemplated by the Athenian public, by the arma- 
ment, or by Nikias, is utterly incredible. The tardiness 
and timid movements of the armament (during the first 
eight months after arriving at B.hegium) recommended by 
Nikias, partially admitted even by AlkibiadSs, opposed 
only by the unavailing wisdom of Lamachus, and not 
strongly censured when known at Athens — conspire to 
prove that their minds were not at first fully made up even 
to the siege of Syracuse; that they counted on alliances and 
money in Sicily which they did not find; and that those, 
who sailed from Athens with large hopes of brilliant and 
easy conquest, were soon taught to see the reality with 
difi^rent eyes. If Alkibiades had himself conceived at 
Athens the designs which he professed to reveal in his 
speech at Sparta, there can be little doubt that he would 
have espoused the scheme of Lamachus — or rather would 
have originated it himself. We find him indeed, in his 
speech deUvered at Athens before the determination to 
sail, holding out hopes, that by means of conquests in Sicily, 
Athens might become mistress of all Greece. But this is 
there put as an alternative and as a favourable possibility 
— is noticed only in one place, without expansion or ampli- 
fication — and shows that the speaker did not reckon upon 
finding any such expectations prevalent among his hearers. 
Alkibiades could not have ventured to promise, in his dis- 
course at Athens, the results which he afterwards talked 
of at Sparta as having been actually contemplated — Sicily, 
Italy, Carthage, Iberian mercenaries, &c, all ending in a 
blockading fleet large enough to gird round Peloponnesus. ^ 
Had he put forth such promises, the charge of juvenile folly 
which Nikias urged against him would probably have been 
believed by every one. BEis speech at Sparta, though it 
has passed with some as a fragment of true Grecian history, 

» Thucyd. vi. 12—17. 
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seems in truth little better than a gigantic romance, dressed 
up to alarm his audience. < 

Intended for this purpose, it was eminently suitable 
and effective. The Lacedaemonians had already been partly 
moved by the representations from Corinth and Syracuse, 
and were even prepared to send envoys to the latter place 
Besoiu- ^^^^ encouragement to hold out against Athens, 
tions of But the peace of Nikias, and the alliance suc- 
unB^^*^' ce^ding it, still subsisted between Athens and 
Sparta. It had indeed been partially and in- 
directly violated in many ways, but both the contracting 
parties still considered it as subsisting, nor would either 
of them yet consent to break their oaths openly and avowedly. 
For this reason — as well as from the distance of Sicily, 
great even in the estimation of the more nautical AtheniauB 
— the Ephors could not yet make up their minds to des- 
patch thither any positive aid. It was exactly in this point 
of hesitation between the will and the deed, that the ener- 

Setic and vindictive exile from Athens found them. His 
aming picture of the danger impending— brought home 
to their own doors, and appearing to proceed from the best 
informed of all witnesses — overcame their reluctance at 
once; while he at the same time pointed out the precise 
steps whereby their interference would be rendered of most 
avail. The transfer of Alkibiades to Sparta thus reverses 
the superiority of force between the two contending chiefs 
of Greece — "Momentumque fuit mutatus Curio rerum.^s 
He had not yet shown his power of doing his country good, 
as we shall find him hereafter engaged, during the later 
years of the war: his first achievements were but too suc- 
cessful in doing her harm. 

The Lacedsemonians forthwith resolved to send an 
Th* Lace- auxiliary force to Syracuse. But as this could 
^'"'d^Q**"* ^^^ ^® done before the spring, they nominated 
ifpptt* to Gylippus commander, directing him to proceed 
Syracuse. thither without delay, and to take counsel with 
the Corinthians for operations as speedy as the case ad- 
mitted. 3 We do not know that Gylippus had as yet given 
any positive evidence of that consummate skill and activity 
which we shall presently be called upon to describe. He 
was probably chosen on account of ms superior acquaint- 

> Plutarch, Alkib. c. 17. • Thucyd . vi. 93 ; Plutarch, Alkib. 

* Luoan, Pharsal. iy. 819. o. 23; Dioior. xiii. 7. 
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ance with the circumstances of the Italian and Sicilian 
Greeks; since his father KleandridaSi after haying been 
banished from Sparta fourteen years before the Felopon- 
nesian war, for taking Athenian bribes, had been domi- 
ciliated as a citizen at Thurii.^ Gylippus desired the 
Corinthians to send immediately two triremes for him, to 
AsinS in the Messenian Gulf, and to prepare as many others 
SB their docks could furnish. 

* Thucyd. vi. 104. 
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CHAPTER LIX. 

FROM THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE SIEGE OF SYRA- 
CUSE BY NIKIAS—DOWN TO THE SECOND ATHEN- 
IAN EXPEDITION UNDER DEMOSTHENES AND THE 
RESUMPTION OP THE GENERAL WAR. 

The Athenian troops atKatana, probably tired of inaction^ 
B 414 were put in motion in the early spring, even 
before the arrival of the reinforcements from 
of^Nikia^*' Athens, and sailed to the deserted walls of 
in the Megara, not far from Syracuse, which the Syra- 

«ariy cusans had recently garrisoned. Having in vain 

■^ ^^' attacked the Syracusan garrison, and laid waste 
the neighbouring fields, they re-embarked, landed again 
for similar purposes at the mouth of the river Terias, and 
then, after an insignificant skirmish, returned to Katana. 
An expedition into the interior of the island procured for 
them the alliance of the Sikel town of Kentoripa ; and the 
cavalry being now arrived from Athens, they prepared for 
operations against Syracuse. Nikias had received from 
Athens 250 horsemen fully equipped, for whom horses were 
to be procured in Sicily * — 30 horse-bowmen and 300 talents 
in money. He was not long in furnishing them with horses 
fromEgesta and Katana, from which cities he also received 
some farther cavalry — so that he was presently able to 
muster 650 cavalry in all. 2 

Even before this cavalry could be mounted, Nikias 
made his first approach to Syracuse. For the Syracusan 
generals on their side, apprised of the arrival of the rein- 
forcement from Athens, and aware that besieging operations 
were on the point of being commenced, now thought it 

•Horses were so largely bred in 2TslxoU9av'{](xiv, avoov, Alxvala^ iizi 
Sicily, that they even found their ITwXou (isPiuaav. 
way into Attica and Central Greece If the Scholiast is to be trasted^ 
— Sophoklds, (Ed. Kolon. 312— the Sicilian horses wore of unusu* 

fuvaix' 6pu> ally great size. 

* Thucyd. vi. 95—98. 
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necessary to take the precaution of occupying and guarding 
the roads of access to the high ground of Epipolae which 
overhung their outer city, 

Syracuse consisted at this time of two parts, an inner 
and outer city. The former was comprised in the island of 
Ortygia, the original settlement founded by Archias, and 
within which the modem city is at this moment Local oon- 
included: the latter or outer city, afterwards Jo^jfio^.^* 
known by the name of Achradina, occupied the tions of 
high ground of the peninsula north of Ortygia, ®f 'JJ^ll* 
but does not seem to have joined the inner city, when Ni- 
or to have been comprised in the same fortin- K**^ "J 
cation. This outer city was defended, on the "©r and 
north and east, by the sea, with rocks presenting Ontet City, 
great difficulties of landing — and by a seawall; so that on 
these sides it was out of the reach of attack. Its wall on 
the land-side, beginning from the sea somewhat eastward 
of the entrance of the cleft now called Santa Bonagia or 
Panagia, ran in a direction westward of south as far as the 
termination of the high ground of Achradina, and then 
turned eastward along the stone quarries now known as 
those of the Capucins and Novanteris, where the ground is 
in part so steep, that probably little fortification was needed. 
This fortified high land of Achradina thus constituted the 
outer city; while the lower ground, situated between it and 
the inner city or Ortygia, seems at this time not to have 
been included in the fortifications of either, but was em- 
ployed (and probably had been employed even from the 
nrst settlement in the island), partly for religious pro- 
cessions, games, and other multitudinous ceremonies — partly 
for the burial of the dead, which, according to invariable 
Grecian custom, was performed without the walls of the 
city. Extensive catacombs yet remain to mark the length 
of time during which this ancient Nekropoiis served its 
purpose. 

To the north-west of the outer city-wall in the direc- 
tion of the port called Trogilus, stood an un- Localities 
fortified suourb which afterwards became without the 
enlarged into the distinct walled town of TychS. outer city 
West of the southern part of the same outer — Bpipoiaj. 
city-wall (nearly south-west of the outer city itself) stood 
another suburo — afterwards known and fortified as 
Neapolis, but deriving its name, in the year 415 b.c.| from 
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haviDg within it the statue and consecrated ground of 
Apollo Temenit^s* (which stood a little way up on the 
ascent of the hill of Epipolse), and stretching from thence 
down southward in the direction of the Great Harbour. 
Between these two suburbs lay a broad open space, the 
ground rising in gradual acclivity from Achradina to the 
westward, and diminishing in breadth as it rose higher, 
until at length it ended in a small conical mound called in 
modem times the Belvedere. This acclivity formed the 
eastern ascent of the long ridge of high ground called 
Epipolae. It was a triangle upon an inclined plane, of 
which Achradina was the base: to the north as well as to 
the south, it was suddenly broken off by lines of limestone 
cliff (forming the 8ide& of the triangle), about fifteen or 
twenty feet high, and quite precipitous, except in some 
few openings made for convenient ascent. From the 
western point or apex of the triangle, the descent was easy 
and gradual (excepting two or three special mounds or 
cliffs) towards the city, the interior of which was visible 
from this outer slope. 3 

According to the warfare of that time, Nikias could 
only take Sjrracuse by building a wall of circum- 
Se"oVthe vallation so as to cut off its supplies by land, 
siege when and at the same time blockading it by sea. Kow 
Mxlved^"* looking at the Inner and Outer city as above 
Sieiiy— in- described, at the moment when he first reached 
difficuUies ^^^^i^J^ ^e see that (after defeating the Syra- 
through sis cusans and driving them within their walls, 
delay. which would be of course the first part of the 

» At the neighbouring city of Siege. The very perspicuous de- 

Gela, also, a little without the scription of Epipolse, also, given 

walls, there stood a large brazen by Mr. Stanley (as embodied in 

statue of Apollo -<- of so much Dr. Arnold's Appendix to the third 

sanctity, beauty, or notoriety, that volume of his Thucydid6s) , ia 

the Carthaginians in their invasion especially commended to his at- 

of the island (seven years after the tention. 

siege of Syracuse by Kikias) car- In the Appendix, I have been 

ried it away with them and trans- unavoidably compelled to repeat 

ported it to Tyre (Diodor. xiii. 108). a portion of the matter contained 

* In reference to all these topo- in my general narrative : for which 

graphical details, the reader is repetition I hope to be pardoned, 

requested to consult the two Plans In Plan I , the letters A, B, 0, 

of Syracuse. annexed to volume VI D represent the wall of the Outer 

together with the explanatory City as it seems to have stood 

Appendix on the Operations of the when Kikias first arrived in Sicily. 
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process) he might have carried his blockading wall in a 
direction nearly southerly from the innermost point of the 
cleft of Santa Bonagia, between the city-wall and the 
TemenitSs so as to reach the Great Harbour at a spot not 
far westward of the junction of Ortygia with the main 
land. Or he might have landed in the Great Harbour, and 
executed the same wall, beginning from the opposite end. 
Or he might have preferred to construct two blockading 
walls, one for each city separately: a short wall would have 
sufficed in front of the isthmus joining Ortygia, while a 
separate wall might have been carried to shut up the outer 
city, across the unfortified space constituting the Kekro- 
polis opposite to Ortygia. Such were the possibilities of 
the case at the time when Nikias first reached B»hegium. 
But during the many months of inaction which he had 
allowed, the Syracusans had barred out both these possi- 
bilities, and had greatly augmented the difficulties of his 
intended enterprise. They had constructed a new wall, 
covering both their inner and their outer city— stretching 
across the whole front which faced the slope of Epipolse, 
from the Great Harbour to the opposite sea near Santa 
Bonagia — and expanding westward so as to iiiclude within 
it the statue and consecrated ground of Apollo TemenitSs, 
with the cliff near adjoining to it known by the name of 
the Temenite Cliff. This was done for the express purpose 
of lengthening the line indispensable for the besiegers to 
make their wall a good blockade, i After it was fmished, 
Nikias could not begin his blockade from the side of the 
Great Harbour, since he would have been obstructed by 
the precipitous southern cliff of EpipolsB. He was under 
the necessity of beginning his wall from a portion of the 
higher ground of Epipolse, and of carrying it both along a 
greater space and higher up on the slope, until he touched 
the Great Harbour at a point farther removed from Or- 
tygia. 

The letters "E, ¥ represent the -wall tb npbz xac 'EieiicoXac 6pu>¥, 

of the Inner Oity at the same mo- 5ru>c |xt) Si' eXdaaovoc suaico- 

ment. xsi^ioToi <LaiV) ^ &p> o^dX- 

• Thucyd. v. 76. 'ExtlxiCov 8c xal Xtuvxat, Ac. 

ol 2upax6aioi iv xqp ^st|xu>vi tout<)> In Plan I., the letters G-, H, I 

icp6c TS T^ ic6Xsi, Tov TeiAsvlxYiv cv- represent this additional or ad- 

XQ^ noiTja&ixtvoi, Ttt]^o< icapd icav y anoed fortification. 
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Syracuse haying thus become assailable only firom the 
ineraaaed sicL® o^ EpipolflB, the necessity so created for 
iaportance carrying on operations much hii^er up on the 

of the 1 A aT. -X eTtPi. • 

upper slope gave to the summit of that eminence a 

pound of greater importance than it had before possessed. 
Intention Nikias, doubtless furnished with good local in- 
of the 87. formation by the exiles, seems to have made 
^^^J^y^h0 this discovery earlier than the Sjracusan ge- 
Bommit of nerals, who (having been occupied in augment- 
Xpipoi«. ^jjg their defences on another point where they 
were yet more vulnerable) did not make it until imme- 
diately before the opening of the spring campaign. It was 
at that critical moment tluEit they proclaimed a full muster, 
for break of day, in the low mead on the left bank of the 
Anapus. After an inspection of arms, and probably final 
distribution of forces for the approaching struggle, a chosen 
regiment of 600 hoplites was placed under the orders of 
an Andrian exile named Diomilus, in order to act as 
garrison of Epipolse, as well as to be in constant readiness 
wherever they might be wanted. ^ These men were intended 
to occupy the strong ground on the summit of the hill, 
and thus obstruct all the various approaches to it, seem- 
ingly not many in number, and all narrow. 

But before they had yet left their muster, to inarch 
The sum- to the Summit, intelligence reached them that 
°ri *d b"'" ^^® Athenians were already in possession of it. 
the' Athene Nikias and Lamachus, putting their troops on 
i»»«« board at Katana, had sailed during the pre- 

ceding night to a landing-place not far from a place called 
Leon or the Lion, which was only six or seven furlongs 
from Epipolse, and seems to have lain between Me^ara and 
the peninsula of Thapsus. They here landed their hoplites, 
and placed their fleet in safety under cover of a palisade 
across the narrow isthmus of Thapsus, before day and 
before the Syracusans had any intimation of their arrival. 
Their hoplites immediately moved forward with rapid 
step to ascend Epipolse, mounting seemingly from the 
north-east, by the side towards Megara and farthest 
removed from Syracuse; so that they first reached the 
summit called Eu^alus, near the apex of the triangle 
above described. From hence they commanded the slope 
of Epipolae beneath them and the town of Syracuse to the 

* Thucyd. vi. 90. 
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eastward. They were presently attacked by the Syra- 
cusansy who broke up their muster in the mead as soon as 
they heard the news. But as the road by which they had 
to march, approaching Euryalus from the south-west, was 
circuitous, and hardly less than three English miles in 
length— they had the mortification of seeing that the 
Athenians were already masters of the position; and when 
they hastened up to retake it, the rapid pace had so dis- 
ordered their ranks, that the Athenians attacked them at 
great advantage, besides having the higher ground. The 
Syracosans were driven back to their city with loss, 
Diomilus with half his regiment being slain; while the 
Athenians remained masters of the high ground of 
Euryalus, as well as of the upper portion of the slope of 
Epipolse. 1 

This was a most important advantage — indeed seem- 
ingly essential to the successful prosecution of ^he success 
the siege. It was gained by a plan both well of this sur- 
laid and well executed, grounded upon the SssentTafto 
omission of the Syracusans to occupy a post of th« effect- 
which they did not at first perceive the import- pros^ciuion 
ance — and which in fact only acquired its pre- of the 
eminent importance from the new enlargement '^^«^- 
made by the Syracusans in their fortifications. To that 
extent, therefore, it depended upon a favourable accident 
which could not have been reasonably expected to occur. 
The capture of Syracuse was certain, upon the supposition 
that the attack and siege of the city had been commenced 
on the first arrival of the Athenians in the island, without 
giving time for any improvement in its defensibility. But 
the moment such delay was allowed, success ceased to be 
certain, depending more or less upon this favourable turn 
of accident. The Syracusans actually did a great deal to 
create additional difficulty to the besiegers, and might have 
done more, especially in regard to the occupation of the 
high ground above Epipolae. Had they taken this pre- 
caution, the effective prosecution of the siege would have 
been rendered extremely difficult — if not completely 
frustrated. 

On the next morning, Nikias and Lamachus marched 
their army down the slope of Epijpolse near to the Syra- 
cusan walls, and offered battle, which the enemy did not 

» Thucyd. vi. 97. 
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accept. They then withdrew the Athenian troops; after 
First opera- '^'^^^ their first operation was to construct a 
tions of ' fort on the hiffh ground called Labdalum, near 
0** tra?^~ the western end of the upper northern cliflfs bord- 
work of the cring Epipolsd, on the brink of the cliff, and 
on^B^i-"' looHng northward towards Megara. This was 
poi»/caii- intended as a place of security wherein both 
ed the treasures and stores might be deposited^soas to 

leave the army unencumbered in its motions. The 
Athenian cavalry being now completed by the new arrivals 
from Egesta, Kikias oescended from Labdalum to a new 
position called SykS, lower down on Epipolae, seemingly 
about midway between the northern and southern cliffs. 
He here constructed, with as much rapidity as possible, a 
walled enclosure, called the Circle, intended as a centre 
from whence the projected wall of circumvallation was to 
start northward towards the sea at Trogilus, southward 
towards the Great Harbour. This circle appears to have 
covered a considerable space, and was ^Etrther protected by 
an outwork, the front of which measured one thousand 
feet. 1 Astounded at the rapidity with which the Athenians 
executed this construction, ^ the Syracusans marched their 
forces out, and prepared to give battle in order to interrupt 
it. But when tne Athenians, relinquishing the work, drew 
up on their side in battle order — the Syracusan generals 
were so struck with their manifest superiority in soldier- 
like array, as compared with the disorderly trim of their 
own ranks, that they withdrew their soldiers back into the 
city without venturing to engage; merely leaving a body 
of horse to harass the operations of the besiegers, and 
constrain them to keep in masses. The newly-acquired 
Athenian cavalry, however, were here brought for the first 
time into effective combat. With the aid of one tribe of 
their own hoplites, they charged the Syracusan horse, 
drove them off with some loss, and erected their trophy. 
This is the only occasion on which we read of the Athenian 

1 Thucyd. vi. 97. iyyipoQ-^ itpbc Appendix, marked by the letter K. 

T-j)v Sux^v ol 'AG7)vaioi, tvaicep xa9e- * The Athenians seem to have 

C6(Aevoi ixeiytoav t6v xoxXov 6ia surpassed all other Greeks in the 

rdxouc. diligence and skill with which they 

The probable position of this executed fortifications: see some 

Athenian KuxXoc or Circle will be examples, Thucyd. v. 75-82; Xe- 

found on both the Plans in the noph. Hellen. iy. 4, 18 
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cavalry being brought into conflict; though Nikias had 
made the absence of cavahry the great reason for his pro- 
longed inaction. 

Interruption being thus checked, Nikias continued his 
blockading operations; first completing the ^^^^^ ^ 
Circle, ^ then beginning his wall of circumvalla- terwaii of' 
tion in a northerly direction from the Circle *^® 8y»*- 
towards Trogilus: for which purpose a portion "'*^"* 
of his forces were employed m bringing stones and wood, 
and depositing them in proper places along the intended 
line. So strongly did Hermokrates feel the inferiority of 
the Syracusan hoplites in the field, that he discouraged 
any fresh general action, and proposed to construct a 
counter-walfor cross-wall; traversing the space along which 
the Athenian circumvallation must necessarily be continued, 
so as to impede its farther progress. A tenable counter- 
wall, if they could get time to carry it sufficiently far to a 
defensible terminus, would completely defeat the intent 
of the besiegers: but even if Niiias should interrupt the 
work by his attacks, the Syracusans calculated on being 
able to provide a sufficient force to repel him, during the 
short time necessary for hastily constructing the pahsade 
or front outwork. Such palisade would serve them as a 
temporary defence, while they finished the more elaborate 
cross-wall behind it; and would, even at the worst, compel 
Nikias to suspend all his proceedings and employ his whole 
force to dislodge them. 2 

* Dr. Arnold in hie note on Thu- * Thucyd. vi. 99. T u t 1 1 y I !;« i v 

cyd. vi. 08, says that the Girele is Si a|i,stvov cSoxct elvai (xol; 2upa- 

spoken of, in one passage of Thu- xouaioic) tq cxelvoi (the Athenians) 

cydidds, as if it had never been sfxeXXov &6eiv t6 tcixo;* xal el ^Gd- 

eompleted* I construe this one oeiav, dicoxX^asi^ flYvsaOat, xal Sfia 

passage differently from him xal ev TouTtp si iict^oTjQoIcv, |i.ipo« 

(vii. 2, 4) — T<p &XX({> Tou xoxXou dvTiwtfXTceiv aitol xij? oTpattd^, xol 

itp6« t6v Tpu>fiXov inl ttjv itipav ^pSdveiv dv toi« axaopoic npoxaxa- 

QdXaaaav: where I think xtp &XX({> Xaji f)d vo vts< xd« 696Sou(* 

xoo x6xXou is equivalent to iTipu>8i cxelvou^ Si &v icauoficvouc toO ipyou 

xouxoxXou— as plainly appears from icdvxa^ &v icp6c o<pd« •zpimaBan.— 

the accompanying mention of Tro- The probable course of this first 

gilna and the northern sea. I am counter-wall is marked on Plan I. 

persuaded that the Girele was by the letters N, O. 

finished-r>^nd Dr. Arnold himself The Scholiast here explains xdc 

indicates two passages in which it stpoSou^ to mean xd Pdatfjia— adding 

is distinctly spoken of as having oXifa 8i xd i7ct()a8i^vai Suvdjieva, 8id 

been completed. See Appendix to x6 TeX(jLaTu>8cc elvai x6 yu)plov. 

this volume. Though he is here followed by the 
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Accordingly they took their start from the postern 

Its direc- 8**® ^^^^ *^® gTove of ApoUo TemenitSs ; a gate 
tion, south in the new wall erected four or five months 
Athenian l^^fore to, enlarge the fortified space of the city. 
Circle— its From this point, which was lower down on the 
completion, g^^pg ^f EpipolsB than the Athenian Circle, they 
carried their palisade and counter-wall up the slope, in a 
direction calculated to intersect the intended line of hostile 
circumvallation southward of the Circle. The nautical 
population from Ortygia could he employed in this enter- 
prise, since the city was still completely undisturhed by 
sea and mistress of the Great Harbour — the Athenian fleet 
not having yet moved from Thapsus. Besides this active 
crowd of workmen, the sacred olive-trees in the Temenite 
grove were cut down to serve as materials; and by such 
efforts the work was presently finished to a sufficient dis- 
tance for traversing and intercepting the blockading wall 
intended to come southward from the Circle. It seems to 
have terminated at the brink of the precipitous southern 
cliff of Epipolse, which prevented the Athenians from turn- 
ing it ana attacking it in fiank ; while it was defended in 

best commentators, I cannot think general character of the ground, 

that his explanation is correct. He It appears to me that xdc ctpddouc 

•▼idently supposes that this first means simply ''the attacks of the 

oounter-wall of the Syraousans was Athenians"— without intending to 

built (as we shall see presently denote any special assailable 

that the second counter-work was) points: — icpoxaTaXap-Pdvaiv tqcc efd- 

across the marsh, or low ground Souc means ''to get beforehand with 

between the southern cliff of Epi- the attacks" (see Thucyd. i. 57. v. 

polsB and the Great Harbour. "The 80). This is n, fact the more 

ground being generally marshy usual meaning of I90S0C (compare 

(teXfjLaxuJSeO there were only a few vii. 6; vii. 43; i. 6; v. 36; vi. 63), 

places where it could be crossed.** "attack, approach, visit," Ac. There 

But I conceive this supposition to are doubtless other passages ia 

be erroneous. The first counter- which it means "the way or road 

wall of the Syracusans was carried, through which the attack was 

as it seems to me, up the slope of made:" in one of these however 

Epipolse, between the Athenian (vii. 61) all the best editors now 

Circle and the southern cliff: it read 6o6$ou instead of sooSou. 

commenced at the Syracusan newly- It will be seen that arguments 

erected advanced wall, enclosing have been founded upon the inad- 

the Temenitgs. This was all hard, missible sense which the Scholiast 

firm ground, such as the Athenians here gives to the word €90601: see 

could march across at any point: Dr. Arnold, Memoir on the Map of 

there might perhaps be some rough- Syracuse, Appendix to his ed. of 

nesses here and there, but they Thucyd. vol. iii. p. 271. 
would be mere exceptions to the 
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front by a stockade and topped with wooden towers for 
discharge of missiles. One tribe of hoplites was left to 
defend it, while the crowd of Syracusans who had either 
been employed on the work or on guard, returned back 
into the city. 

During all this process, Nikias had not thought it 
prudent to interrupt them.^ Employed as he it is storm- 
seems to have been on the Circle, and on the ®^»j*f ^f**' 
wall branching out from the Circle northward, S, by"the^ 
he was unwilling to march across the slope of Athenians. 
EpipolsB to attack them with half his forces, leaving his 
own rear exposed to attack from the numerous Syracusans 
in the city, and his own Circle only partially guarded. More- 
over, by such delay he was enabled to prosecute his own 
part of the circumvallation without hindrance, and to 
watch for an opportunity of assaulting the new counter- 
wall with advantage. Such an opportunity soon occurred, 
just at the time when he had accomplished the farther 
important object of destroying the aqueducts which sup- 

?lied the city, partially at least, with water for drinking. 
)he Syracusans appear to have been filled with confidence 
both by the completion of their counter-wall, which seemed 
an effective bar to the besiegers — and by his inaction. 
The tribe left on guard presently began to relax in their 
vigilance: instead of occupying the wall, tents were erected 
b^iind it to shelter them from the midday sun ; while some 
€ven permitted themselves to take repose during that hour 
within the city walls. Such negligence did not escape the 
Athenian generals, who silently prepared an assault for 
midday. Three hundred chosen hoplites with some light 
troops clothed in panoplies for the occasion,* were instruct- 
ed to sally out suddenly and run across straight to attack 
the stockade and counter- wall; while the main Athenian 
force marched in two divisions under Nikias and Lamachus; 
half towards the city walls to prevent any succour from 
coming out of the gates — half towards the Temenitepostem- 
gate from whence the stockade and cross-wall com- 
menced. The rapid forward movement of the chosen three 
hundred was crowned with full success. They captured 
both the stockade and the counterwall, feebly defended by 
its guards; who taken by surprise, abandoned their post 
and fled along behind their wall to enter the city by the 

» Thucyd. vi. 100. 
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Temenite postern-gate. Before all of them could get in, 
however, both the pursuing three hundred and the Athen- 
ian division which marched straight to that point, had 
partially come up with them: so that some of these assail- 
ants even forced their way along with them through the 
gate into the interior of the Temenite city-wall. Here 
owever the Syracusan strength within was too much for 
them: these foremost Athenians and Argeians were thrust 
out a^ain with loss. But the general movement of the 
Athenians had been completely triumphant. They pulled 
down the counter- wall, plucked up the palisade, and carried 
the materials away for the use of their own circumval- 
lation. 

As the recent Syracusan counterwork had been carried 
iSTikias oc- ^o the brink of the southern cliff, which rendered 
cupiea the it unassailable in flank — Nikias was warned of 
cliff— and ^^^ uccossity of bocomiug master of this cliff, 
prosecutes so as to deprive them of the same resource in 
blockade**^ future. Accordingly without staying to finish 
south of his blockading wall regularly and continuously 
the Circle. fj,Qjj[^ ^Jjq Circle southward, across the slope of 

EpipolsB — he left the Circle under guard and marched 
across at once to take possession of the southern cliff, at 
the point where the blockading wall was intended to reach 
it. This point of the southern cliff he immediately fortified 
as a defensive position, whereby he accomplished two 
objects. First, he prevented the Syracusans from again 
employing the cliff as a flank defence for a second counter^ 
waD. * Next, he acquired the means of providing a safe 

^ Thucyd. vi. 101. T^ 8' Oarepaia tion now begun on the cliff was 

dico TOO xuxXou creixiCov d'ABY]- continuous and in actual junction 

vaioi Tov xpiQjjLvov t6v 6tc4p tou {Xou«, with the Oirole. In his second 

5« 'zGi'f '£niicoXu>v rauT^ icp6c xov edition he seems to relinquish 

fjLSY^'^ XifAcva Spa, xal ^icep aOrotc this opinion, and to translate 

ppax^TOTov sYlYvexo xaxoPaai 6ia them in a manner similar to Dr. 

TOO dftdcXou xal too SXou< i< t6v Arnold, who considers them as 

Xifieva TO nepiTel^ia(i.a. equivalent to anb tou xOxXou 

I give in the text what I believe 6p[jLU)}jLevoi| but not at all implying 

to be the meaning of this sentence, that the fresh work performed was 

though the words oltzo too xuxXou continuous with the Circle— which 

are not clear, and have been he believes not to have been the 

differently construed. Goller in fact. If thus construed, the words 

his first edition had construed would imply "starting from the 

them as if it stood dpidfxevoi Circle as a base of operations.** 

anb Tou xuxXou: as if the fortifica- Agreeing with Dr. Arnold in his 
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and easy road of communication between the high ground 
of EpipolsB and the low marshy ground beneath, which 
divided EpipolsB from the Great Harbour, and across which 
the Athenian wall of circumvallation must necessarily be 
presently carried. As his troops would have to carry on 
simultaneous operations, partly on the high ground above, 
partly on the low ground beneath, he could not allow them 
to be separated from each other by a precipitous chff which 
would prevent ready mutual assistance. The intermediate 
space between the Circle and the fortified point of the cliff, 
was for the time left with an unfinished wall, with the 
intention of coming back to it (as was in fact afterwards 
done, and this portion of wall was in the end completed). 
The Circle, though isolated, was strong enough for the 
time to maintain itself against attack, and was adequately 
garrisoned. 

By this new movement, the Syracusans were debarred 
from carrying a second counter-wall on the same second 
side of Epipolse, since the enemy were masters ****™^*^f\j^ 
of the terminating cliff on the southern side of syracusans 
the slope. They now turned their operations -reaching 
to the lower ground or marsh between the mars" 
southern cliff of EpipolsB and the Great ^*'".*'^/*^ 
Harbour; being as yet free on that side, since to^the river 
the Athenian fleet was still at Thapsus. Across Anapus. 
that marsh — and seemingly as far as the river Anapus, to 
serve as a flank barrier — they resolved to carry a palisade 
work with a ditch, so as to intersect the line which the 
Athenians must next pursue in completing the southern- 
most portion of their circumvallation. They so pressed 
the prosecution of this new cross palisade, beginning from 
the lower portion of their own city-walls, and stretching in 
a south-westerly direction across the low ground as far as 

coQception of the event signified, passages dic6 is used in the same 

I incline, in construing the words, sense as we find aitoQev, iv. 125, 

to proceed upon the analogy of signifying ''apart from, at some 

two or three passages in Thucyd. distance from;" but not implying 

1. 7; L 46; i. 99; vi. 64— Ai 6e ira- any accompanying idea of motion, 

Xatal ic6Xsi.« 8ia t7)v X^axelav eiciTioXi) or proceeding from, either literal 

dvtiaxouvav dn6 8aX<koaT)c|AdX- or metaphorical. 

Xov (pxiaBTjaav .... 'Earl 6e Xt- "The Athenians began to fortify, 

|x^v, xal i:6Xtc bizkp auTou xeitai at some distance flrom their Circle, 

dico 9aXda97]« ev x^ 'EXaidriSt the cliff above the marsh," Ac. 
T-^c 8s9icpo>Ti6o<, 'Ecpup?]. In these 
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the river Anapus, that by the time the new Athenian 
fortification of the cliff was completed, the new Syracusan 
obstacle was completed also, i and a stockade with a ditch 
seemed to shut out the besiegers from reaching the Great 
Harbour. 

Lamachus overcame the difficulty before him with 
This conn- ability and bravery. Descending unexpectedly, 
attacked ^°® moming before daybreak, from his fort on 
and taken the cliff at EpipolsB into the low ground beneath 
cZus"— "**" — ^^^ providing his troops with planks and 
general broad gates to bridge over the marsh where it 
Sf-*J.®7* was scarcely passable — he contrived to reach 
l?m..ts. and surprise t£e palisade with the first dawn of 
morning. Orders were at the same time given for the 
Athenian fleet to sail round from Thapsus into the Great 
Harbour, so as to divert the attention of the enemy, and 

get on the rear of the new palisade work. But before the 
eet could arrive, the palisade and ditch had been carried, 
and its defenders driven off. A lar^e Syracusan force 
came out from the city to sustain them, and retake it; 
bringing on general action in the low ground between the 
Cliff of EpipolsB, the Harbour, and the river Anapus. The 
superior discipline of the Athenians proved successful: the 
Syracusans were defeated and driven back on all sides, so 
that their right wing fled into the city, and their left 
(including the larger portion of their best force, the 
horsemen), along the banks of the river Anapus, to reach 
the bridge. Flushed with victory, the Athenians hoped 
to cut them off from this retreat, and a chosen body of 
300 hoplites ran fast in hopes of getting to the bridge first. 
In this hasty movement they fell into such disorder, that 
the Syracusan cavalry turned upon them, put them to flight, 
and threw them back upon the Athenian right wing, to 
which the fugitives communicated their own panic and 
disorder. The fate of the battle appeared to be turning 
against the Athenians, when Lamachus, who was on the 
left wing, hastened to their aid with the Argeian hoplites 
and as many bowmen as be could collect. His ardour 
carried him incautiously forward, so that he crossed a ditch, 
with very few followers, before the remaining troops could 

' The course and extent (as I found marked on Flan I., by the 
conceive it) of this second counter- letters P, Q. 
work, palisade and ditch, will be 
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follow him. He was here attacked and slain, i in single 
combat with a horseman named Elallikrat^s : but the Syra- 
cusans were driven back when his soldiers came up, and 
had only just time to snatch and carry off his dead body, 
with which they crossed the bridge and retreated behind 
the Anapus. The rapid movement of this gallant officer 
was thus crowned with complete success, restoring the 
victory to his own right wing; a victory dearly purchased 
by the forfeit of his own life. 2 

Meanwhile the visible disorder and temporary flight 
of the Athenian" right wing, and the withdrawal 
of Lamachus from the left to reinforce it, im- the"l^then- 
parted fresh courage to the Syracusan right, j^*^ f*N^* 
which had fled into the town. They again came kias -vie- 
forth to renew the contest; while their ffenerals *oj7 °^ *^® 

., jjT* •! J* 1 J i 1. Atnenians. 

attempted a diversion by sending out a detach- 
ment from the north-western gates of the city to attack 
the Athenian Circle on the mid-slope of Epipolse. As this 
Circle lay completely apart and at considerable distance 
from the battle, they hoped to And the garrison unpre- 
pared for attack, and thus to carry it by surprise. Their 
manoeuvre, bold and well-timed, was on the point of 
succeeding. They carried with little difficulty the covering 
outwork in front, and the Circle itself, probably stript of 
part of its garrison to reinforce the combatants in the 
lower ground, was only saved by the presence of mind and 
resource of Nikias, who was lying ill within it. He directed 
the attendants to set Are to a quantity of wood which lay, 
together with the battering engines of the army in front 
of the Circle-wall, so that the flames prevented all farther 
advance on the part of the assailants, and forced them to 
retreat. The flames also served as a signal to the Athe- 
nians engaged in the battle beneath, who immediately sent 
reinforcements to the relief of their general; Entrance 
while at the same time the Athenian fleet, just of the 
arrived from Thapsus, was seen sailing into the fleet^^n*" 
Great^flarbour. This last event, threatening the the Great 
Syracusans on a new side, drew off their whole harbour, 
attention to the defence of their city. Their combatants 



^ Thncyd. vi. 102; Plataroh, Ni- machus was slain, a^ter the arrWal 
kias, 0. 18. Diodoms erroneously of Gylippus (xii. 8). 
places the battle, in which La- ^ Thncyd. vi. 102. 
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from the field, and their detachment from the Circle, were 
each brought back within the walls. ^ 

Had the recent attempt on the Circle succeeded, 
carrying with it the death or capture of Niidas, and com- 
bined with the death of Lamachus in the field on that 
same day — it would have ffreatly brightened the prospects 
of the Syracusans, and mi^t even have arrested the farther 
progress of the siege, from the want of an authorised com- 
mander. But in spite of such imminent hazard, the actual 
result of the day left the Athenians completely victorious, 
and the Syracusans more discouraged than ever. What 
materially contributed to their discouragement, was, the 
recent entrance of the Athenian fleet into the Great 
Harbour, wherein it was hence-forward permanently 
established, in cooperation with the army, in a station 
near the left bank of the Anapus. 

Both army and fleet now began to occupy themselves 
The south- seriously with the construction of the southem- 
*f^th °'**^? most part of the wall of circumvallation; bemn- 
of blockade ning immediately below the Athenian fortified 
the°*\r8h "P^^^ X>f descent from the southern cliflf of 
to^the Great Epipol® and stretching across the lower marshy 
Harbour, is ground to the Great Harbour. The distance 
an?nearV between these two extreme points was about 
finished. eight stadia or nearly an English mile: the wall 
was double, with gates, and probably towers, at suitable 
intervals — inclosing a space of considerable breadth, doubt- 
less roofed over in part, since it served afterwards, with 
the help of the adjoining citadel on the cliff, as shelter and 
defence of the whole Athenian army.^ The Syracusans 
could not interrupt this process, nor could they undertake 
a new counter-wall up the mid-slope of EpipolsB, without 
coming out to fight a general battle, which they did not 
feel competent to do. Of course the Circle had now been 
put into condition to defy a second surprise. 

But not only were they thus compelled to look on 
without hindering the blockading wall towards the Har- 
bour. — It was now, for the first time, that they began to 



* Thucyd. vi. 102. by the letters K, L, M. In the 

* The southern part of the Athe- first Flan, it appears as intended 
nian line of circumvallation is and unfinished; in the second Plan, 
marked both on Plans I. and II. it appears as completed. 
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taste the real restraints and privations of a siege. ^ Down 
to this moment; their communication with the Anapus and the 
country beyond, as well as with all sides of the .jj^^ gy,j^. 
Great Harbour, had been open and unimpeded; cusans offer 
whereas now, the arrival of the Athenian fleet SbsSaSfon 
and the change of position of the Athenian army, —despond- 
had cut them off from both, 2 so that little or lySciU- 
no fresh supplies of provision could reach them increasing 
except at the hazard of capture from the hostile tie*8?e*ge.°^ 
ships. On the side of Thapsus, where the 
northern cliff of Epipolse affords only two or three 
practicable passages of ascent, they had before been blocked 
up by the Athenian army and fleet; and a portion of the 
fleet seems still to have been left at Thapsus. Nothing 
now remained open, except a portion, especially the north- 
em portion, of the slope of Epipolse. Of this outlet the 
besieged, especially their numerous cavalry, doubtless 
availed themselves, for the purpose of excursions and of 
bringing in supplies. But it was both longer and more 
circuitous for suchpurposes than the plain near the Great 
Harbour and the Helorine road: moreover, it had to pass 
by the high and narrow pass of Euryalus, and might thus 
be rendered unavailable to the besieged, whenever Nikias 
thought fit to occupy and fortify, that position. Unfortu- 
nately for himself and his army, he omitted this easy, but 
capital precaution, even at the moment when he must have 
^own Gylippus to be approaching. 

In regard to the works actually undertaken, the order 
followed by Nikias and Lamachus can be satis- order of the 
factorily explained. Having established their i>e8ie8ingr 
fortified post on the centre of the slope of Epi- tions suc- 
polse, they were in condition to combat oppo- cessiveiy 

*•.• J Aj. 1 J. n !-• i_ undertaken 

sition and attack any counter-wall on whichever by the 
side the enemy might erect it. Commencing in Athenians. 
the first place the execution of the northern portion of the 
blockading line, they soon desist from this, and turn their 
attention to the southern portion, because it was here that 

■ Thucyd. vl. 103. ota 8i cUoc pias and the Folichnd or hamlet 

dvGpwiccDv ditopo6vTu>v xal (jiaXXov ^ surrounding it, on the right hank 

icplv YcoXiopxou(i.iv(Dv, Ac. of the Anapus. These posts re- 

* Diodorus however is wrong in mained always occupied hy the 

stating (xiii. 7) that the Athenians Syracusans, throughout the whole 

occupied the temple of Zeus Olym- war (Thucyd. vii. 4, 37). 

VOL. vn. H 
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the Syracnsans constructed their two first connter-works. 
In attacking the second counter-work of the Syracusans^ 
across the marsh to the Anapus, they chose a suitable mo> 
ment for bringing the main fleet round from Thapsus into 
the Great Harbour; with a view to its cooperation. After 
clearing the lower ground, they probably deemed it ad> 
visable, in order to establish a safe and easy communication 
with their fleet, that the double wall across the marsh, from 
EpipolsB to the Harbour, should stand next for execution; 
for which there was this farther reason — that they thereby 
blocked up the most convenient exit and channel of supply 
for Syracuse. There are thus plausible reasons assignable 
why the northern portion of the line of blockade, from the 
Athenian camp on Epipolse to the sea at Trogilus, was left 
to the last, and was found open — at least the greater part 
of it — by Gylippus. 

While the Syracusans thus began to despair of their 

situation, the prospects of the Athenians were 
prospect *of better than ever; promising certain and not 
the Athe- very distant triumph. The reports circulating 
lo^tion'" through the neighbouring cities all represent^ 
among the them as in the full tide of success, so that many 
itailin*"^ Sikel tribes, hitherto wavering, came in to 
Greeks to tender their alliance, while three armed pente- 
them!' konters also arrived from the Tyrrhenian coast. 

Moreover abundant supplies were furnished 
from the Italian Greeks generally. J^ikias, now sole com- 
mander since the death of Lamachus, had even the glory 
of receiving and discussing proposals from Syracuse for ca- 
pitulation — a necessity which was openly and abundantly 
canvassed within the city itself. The ill-success of Her- 
mokrates and his colleagues had caused them to be recently 
displaced from their functions as generals, — to which He- 
rakleides, Eukles, and Tellias were appointed. But this 
change did not inspire the Syracusans with confidence to 
hazard a fresh battle, while tne temper of the city, during 
such period of forced inaction, was melancholy in the ex- 
treme. Though several propositions for surrender, perhaps 
unofficial, yet seemingly sincere, were made to Nikias, noth- 
ing definitive could be agreed upon as to the terms. ^ Had 
the Syracusan government been oligarchical, the present 

> Thucyd. Ti. 108. noXXd iXifexo itpoc tc ixetvov xal nXciu) Ixt xaxa 
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distress would have exhibited a large body of malcontents 
upon whom be could have worked with advantage; but the 
democratical character of the government maintained union 
at home in this trying emergency. ^ 

We must take particular note of these propositions in 
order to understand the conduct of Nikias during conduct of 
the present critical interval. He had been from Nikias— Wg 
the beginning in secret correspondence with a enta^iA^the" 
party in Syracuse;^ who, though neither numer- interior of 
ous nor powerful in themselves, were now ^y*®^"®- 
doubtless both more active and more influential than ever 
they had been before. From them he received constant 
and not unreasonable assurances that the city was on the 
point of surrendering and could not possibly hold out. 
And as the tone of opinion without, as well as within, con- 
spired to raise such an impression in his mind, so he suf- 
fered himself to be betrayed into a fatal languor and 
security as to the farther prosecution of the besieging 
operations. The injurious consequences of the death of 
Jjamachus now became evident. From the time confidence 
of the departure from Elatana down to the of Nikias— 
battle in which that gallant officer perished Ji^fiJ^or 
(a period seemingly of about three months, of his 
from about March to June 414 b.c), the opera- op«»tion»- 
tions of the siege had been conducted with great vigour as 
well as unremitting perseverance ; while the building-work, 
especially, had been so rapidly executed as to fill the Syra- 
cusans with amazement. But so soon as Nikias is left sole 
commander, this vigorous march disappears and is ex- 
changed for slackness and apathy. The wall across the 
low ground near the harbour might have been expected to 
proceed more rapidly, because the Athenian position gener- 
ally was much stronger — the chance of opposition from 
the Syracusans was much lessened — and the fleet had been 
brought into the Great Harbour to cooperate. Yet in fact 
it seems to have proceeded more slowly: Nikias builds 
it at first as a double wall, though it would have been 
practicable to complete the whole line of blockade with a 
single wall before the arrival of G-ylippus and afterwards, 
if necessary, to have doubled it either wholly or partially; 
instead of emplopng so much time in completing this one 
portion, that Gylippus arrived before it was finished, 

* Thucyd. vii. 66. » Thncyd. vii. 49—86. 
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scarcely less than two months after the death of Lamachus. 
Both the besiegers and their commander now seem to con- 
sider success as certain, without any chance of effective 
interruption from within — still less from without; so that 
they may take their time over the work, without caring 
whether the ultimate consunmiation comes a month sooner 
or later. 

^Though such was the present temper of the Athenian 
troops, Nikias could doubtless have spurred them on and 
accelerated the operations, had he himself been convinced 
of the necessitjr of doinff so. Hitherto, we have seen him 
always overrating the gloomy contingencies of the future, 
and disposed to calculate as if the worst was to happen 
which possibly could happen. But a great part, of what 
passes for caution in his character, was in fact backwardness 
and inertia of temperament, aggravated by the melancholy 
addition of a painful internal complaint. If he wasted in 
indolence the first six months after his arrival in Sicily, 
and turned to inadequate account the present two months 
of triumphant position before Syracuse — both these mis- 
takes arose from the same cause; from reluctance to act 
except under the pressure and stimulus of some obvious 
necessity. Accordingly he was always behindhand with 
events: but when necessity became terrible, so as to subdue 
the energies of other men — then did he come forward and 
display unwonted vigour, as we shall see in the following 
chapter. But now, relieved from all urgency of apparent 
danger, and misled by the delusive hopes held out through 
his correspondence in the town, combined with the atmos- 
phere of success which exhilarated his own armament — 
Nikias fancied the surrender of Syracuse inevitable, and 
became, for one brief moment preceding his calamitous 
end, not merely sanguine, but even careless and presump- 
tuous in the extreme. Nothing short of this presumption 
could have let in his destroying enemy Gylippus. ^ 

That officer — named by the Lacedaemonians commander 
Approach ^^ Sicily, at the winter meeting which Alki- 
of Gylippus biades had addressed at Sparta — had employed 
spairs^ of himself in getting together forces for the purpose 
relieving of the expedition. But the Lacedaemonians, 
Syracuse. though SO far stimulated by the representations 
of the Athenian exile as to promise aid, were not forward 

> Plutarch, Nikias, c. 18. 
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to perform the promise. Even the Corinthians, decidedly 
the most hearty of all in hehalf of Syracuse, were yet so 
tardy, that in the month of June, &ylippus was still at 
Lieukas, with his armament not quite ready to sail. To 
embark in a squadron for Sicily against the numerous and 
excellent Athenian fleet, now acting there, was a service 
not tempting to any one, and demanding both personal 
daring and devotion. Moreover every vessel from Sicily, 
between March and June 414 b.c, brought intelligence 
of progressive success on the part of Nikias andLamachus 
— thus rendering the prospects of Corinthian auxiliaries 
still more discouraging. 

At length, in the month of June, arrived the news of 
that defeat of the Syracusans wherein Lamachus pxof^ess of 
was slain, and of its important consequences in Gyiipous, 
forwardingthe operations of the besiegers. Great d^g!^**® °^ 
as those consequences were, they were still farther couraging 
exaggerated by report. It was confidently affirm- '®p°'*"* 
ed, by messenger after messenger, that the wall of circum- 
vallation had been completed, and that Syracuse was now 
invested on all sides. ^ Both Gylippus and the Corinthians 
were so far misled as to believe this to be the fact, and 
despaired, in consequence, of being able to render any 
effective aid against the Athenians in Sicily. But as there 
still remained hopes of being able to preserve the Greek 
cities in Italy, Gylippus thought it important to pass over 
thither at once with nis own little squadron of four sail — 
two Lacedaemonians and two Corinthians — and the Corin- 
thian captain Fy then; leaving the Corinthian main squadron 
to follow as soon as it was ready. Intending then to act 
only in Italy, Gylippus did not fear falling in with the 
Athenian fleet. He first sailed to Tarentum, friendly and 
warm in his cause. From hence he undertook a visit to 
Thurii, where his father Kleandridas, exiled from Sparta, 
had formerly resided as citizen. After trying to profit by 
this opening for the purpose of gaining the Thurians, and 
finding nothing but refusal, he passed on farther southward, 

> Thucyd. vi. 104. toe aitoic ol tt)v 5s 'iTaXiav PooX6[xsvoc ittpiTtoi^- 

dtfYsXiat ifolTCDv Ssival %'xl icaaai oai, &o. Compare Plutarch, NikiaSi 

ticl t6 axixb s'j;suo|xivai, u>< tjSt) nav c. 18. 

TtXwc ditoT8Tsixta|xivai al S'jpdtxou- It will be seen from Thucydidds^ 

aal elai, t^c (i,iv SixeXlac o&x4ti that Gylippus heard this newa 

iXiclSa ouSefxlav et/sv 6 FuXiiticoct while he was yet at Leukaa. 
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until he came opposite to the Terinsean Gulf, near the 
south-eastern cape of Italy. Here a violent gust of wind 
off the land overtook him, exposed his vessels to the greatest 
dangers, and drove him out to sea, until at lengrth, standing 
in a northerly direction, he was fortunate enough to fina 
shelter again at Tarentum. ^ But such was the damage 
which his ships had sustained, that he was forced to remain 
here while they were hauled ashore and refitted. 2 

80 untoward a delay threatened to intercept altogether 
his farther progress. FortheThurians had sent intimation 
of his visit, as well as of the numher of his vessels, to Ni- 
kias at Syracuse; treating with contempt the idea of four 
triremes coming to attacK the powerful Athenian fleet. 
In the present sanguine phase of his character, Nikias 
sympathised with the flattering tenor of the message 
and overlooked the gravity of the fact announced. He 

> Thuoyd. ri. 104. 'Apac (rOXiic- light upon it. Whenever a point 

icoO naps^Xs^ "CTlv 'IxaXlav xal dpnaa- of the compass is mentioned in 

8slc Oic' dvifxou itata t6v TspivaTov conjunction with any wind, it al- 

x6Xrov, &< ixitvsi Ta6T^ H-iT^'^i ^"'^^ ways seems to mean the point ^rom 

Boptav ftaTiQxu>< ditof^psTat i< to tohence the wind Mows. Now, that 

iziXarfo^f xal ndXtv ^8i|xaa9sU ic xd xard Bopeav ftoTTixcuc means ''a wind 

jjidXiota TdpavTi icpoaixlojci. which hlows steadily from the 

Though all the commentators north," as the commentators al&rm 
here construe the words xaTd —I cannot helieve without better 
Bopiav ftoTTixu>c as if they agreed authority than they produce. More- 
with &c or &vs(i.o«, I cannot but over Gylippus could never have 
think that these words really agree laid his course for Tarentum if 
with ruXiicito^. Gylippus is over- there had been a strong wind in 
taken by this violent off-shore this direction; while such a wind 
wind while he is sailing southward would have forwarded him to IJokri 
along the eastern shore of what the very place whither he wanted 
is now called Calabria Ultra: to go. The mention of the Terincsan 
''setting his ship towards the north Gulf is certainly embarrassinff. 
or standing to the north (to use If the words are right (which 
the English nautical phrase), he perhaps may be doubted), the ax- 
is carried out to sea, from whence planation of Dr. Arnold in his note 
after great difficulties he again seems the best which can be offered, 
gets into Tarentum." If Gylippus Perhaps indeed— for though im- 
was carried out to sea when in probable, this is not wholly im- 
this position, and trying to get to possible— Thucydidfis may himself 
Tarentum, he would naturally lay have committed a geographical 
his course northward. What is inadvertence, in supposing the 
meant by the words xaxd Bopeav Terinaan Gulf to be on the east 
iaT7)x<b;, as applied to the wind, side of Calabria. See Appendix 
I confess I do not understand; to this volume, 
nor do the critics throw much » Thucyd. vi. 104. 
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despised Gylippus as a mere privateer, nor would he even 
take the precaution of sending four ships from Approach 
his numerous fleet to watch and intercept the of Gylippus 
new-comer. Accordingly Gylippus, after having kn™wn%o 
refitted his ships at Tarentum, advanced south- Nikias. 
ward along the coast without opposition to ^*e°venfin*/ 
the Epizephyrian Lokri. Here he first learnt, Wg farther 
to his great satisfaction, that Syracuse was not Nikiw de- 
yet so completely blockaded, but that an army apises him, 
might still reach and relieve it from the interior, h?mto come 
entering it by the Euryalus and the heights of unohstmct- 
iEpipolse. Havingdeliberated whether he should Jfid^ft 
take the chance of running his ships into the Himera in 
harbour of Syracuse, despite the watch of the s*°»iy- 
Athenian fleet — or whetherhe should sail through the strait 
ofMessina to Himera at the north of Sicily, and from thence 
levy an army to cross the island and relieve Syracuse by 
land — he resolved on the latter course, and passed forthwith 
through the strait, which he found altogether unguarded. 
After touching both atRhegium and atMessenS, he arrived 
safely at Himera. Even atBhegium, there was no Athenian 
naval force; though Nikias had indeed sent thither four 
Athenian triremes, after he had been apprised that Gylippus 
had reached Lokri — rather from excess of precaution, than 
because he thought it necessary. But this Athenian squadron 
reached B.hegium too late: Gylippus had already passed 
the strait, and fortune, smiting his enemy with blindness, 
landed him unopposed on the fatal soil of Sicily. 

The blindness of Nikias would indeed appear un- 
accountable, were it not that we shall have worse Blindness 
yet to recount. To appreciate his misjudgment of Nikias— 
fully — and to be sensible that we are not making S§^take*of 
him responsible for results which could not have letting in 
been foreseen — ^we have only to turn back to ^y^*PP^"* 
what had been said six months before by the exile Alki- 
biades at Sparta: — "Send forthwith an army to Sicily (he 
exhorted the Lacedaemonians) — but send at the same time, 
what will he yet more valuable than an army — a Spartan to 
take the supreme command,^ It was in fulfilment of such 
recommendation, the wisdom of which will abundantly 
appear, that Gylippus had been appointed. And had he 
even reached Syracuse alone in a fishing-boat, the effect of 
his presence, carrying the great name of Sparta with full 
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assurance of Spartan intervention to come, not to mention 
his great personal ability — would have sufficed to give new 
life to the besieged. Yet Nikias — having, through a lucky 
accident, timely notice of his approach, when a squadron 
of four ships would have prevented his reaching the island 
— disdains even this most easy precaution, and neglects him 
as a freebooter of no si^ficance. Such neglect too is the 
more surprising, since the well-known philo-Laconian ten- 
dencies of NiKias would have led us to expect, that he 
would overvalue, rather than undervalue, the imposing 
ascendency of the Spartan name. 

Gylippus, on arriving at Kimera as commander named 
Gyiippus by Sparta and announcing himself as forerunner 
levies an of Feloponnesian reinforcements, met with a 
mSchea" hearty welcome. The Himerseans agreed to aid 
•cross him with a body of hoplites, and to furnish 

Himera'to* pauoplies for the seamen in his vessels. On 
Syracuse, sending to Selinus, Gela, and some of the Sikel 
tribes in the interior, he received equally favourable 
assurances; so that he was enabled in no very long time 
to get together a respectable force. The interest of Athens 
among the Sikels had been recently weakened by the death 
of one of her most active partisans, the Sikel prince 
Archonides — a circumstance wnich both enabled Q^ippus 
to obtain more of their aid, and facilitated his march across 
the island. He was enabled to undertake this inland march 
from Himera to Syracuse, at the head of 700 hoplites from 
his own vessels, seamen and epibatae taken together — 1000 
hoplites and light troops, with 1 00 horse, from Himera — 
some horse and lisht troops from Selinus and Gela — and 
1000 Sikels. 1 With these forces, some of whom joined him 
on the march, he reached Euryalus and the heights of 
EpipolsB above Syracuse — assaulting and capturing the 
Sikel fort of letee in his way, but without experiencing any 
other opposition. 

Th^ His arrival was all but too late — and might have been 
Corinthian actually too late, had not the Corinthian admiral 
caches"* Gongylus got to Syracuse a little before him. 
Syracuse The Corinthian fleet of twelve triremes, under 
Gylippus- Erasinides — having started from Leukas later 
just in time than Gylippus, but as soon as it was ready — was 

the^*own' "^^ °^ ^^^. ^^y *^ Syracuse. But Gongylus had 
from capita- been detained at Leukas by some accident, so 

lating. -^ ' 

» Thucyd. vii. 1. 
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that he did not depart until after all the rest. Yet he 
reached Syracuse the soonest; probably striking a straight- 
er course across the sea, and favoured by weather. He 
got safely into the harbour of Syracuse, escaping the Athe- 
nian guardships; whose watch doubtless partook of the 
general negligence of the besieging operations. ^ 

The arrival of Gongylus at that moment was an accident 
of unspeakable moment--and was in fact nothing less than 
the salvation of the city. Among all the causes of despair 
in the Syracusan mind, there was none more powerful than 
the circumstance, that they had not as yet heard of any 
relief approaching, or of any active intervention in their 
favour, from Peloponnesus. Their discouragement in- 
creasing from day to day, and the interchange of propo- 
sitions with Nikias becoming more frequent, matters had 
at last so ripened that a public assembly was just about to 
be held to sanction a definitive capitulation. ^ It was at this 
critical juncture that Qongylus arrived, apparently a little 
before Gylippus reached Himera. He was the first to 
announce that both the Corinthian fleet, and a Spartan 
commander, were now actually on their voyage, and might 
be expected immediately — intelligence which filled the 
Syracusans with enthusiasm and with renewed courage. 
They instantly threw aside all idea of capitulation, and re- 
solved to hold out to the last. 

It was not long before they received intimation that 
Gylippus had reached Himera (which Gongylus conduct of 
at his arrival could not know) and was raising Nikias— his 
an army to march across for their relief. After ents^in^the 
the interval necessary for his preparations and interior of 
for his march (probaoly not less than between a ^y*®™^®- 
fortnight and three weeks), they learnt that he was ap- 
proaching Syracuse by the way of Euryalus and Epipolse. 
He was presently seen coming, having ascended EpipolsB 
by Euryalus; the same way by which the Athenians had 
come from Katana in the spring, when they commenced 
the siege. As he descended the slope of Epipolse, the whole 
Syracusan force went out in a body to hail his arrival and 
accompany him into the city. 3 



» Thucyd. vii. 2-7. tarch, Nikias, c. 19. 
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Few incidents throughout the whole siege of Syracuse 
-, ^ appear so unaccountable as the fact, that the 

able proceedings and march of Gylippus, from his 

motion of landing at Kimera to the moment of his entering 
the town, were accomplished wit hout the smallest 
resistance on the part of Nikias. After this instant the 
besiegers pass from incontestable superiority in the field, 
and apparent certainty of prospective capture of the city 
— to a state of inferiority, not only excluding all hope of 
capture, but even sinking step by step into absolute ruin. 
Yet Nikias had remained witn his eyes shut and his hands 
tied ; not making the least e£fort to obstruct so fatal a con- 
summation. After having despised Gylippus in his voyage 
along the coast of Italy as a freebooter with four ships, he 
now despises him not less at the head of an army marching 
from Himera. If he was taken unawares, as he really ap- 
pears to have been, ^ the fault was altogether his own, and 
the ignorance such as we must almost call voluntary. For 
the approach of G-ylippus must have been well-known to 
him beforehand. He must have learnt from the four ships 
which he sent to Rhegium, that Gylippus had already 
touched thither in passing through the strait, on his way 
to Himera. He must therefore have been well-aware, that 
the purpose was to attempt the relief of Syracuse by an 
army from the interior; and his correspondence among the 
Sikel tribes must have placed him in cognizance of the 
equipment going on at Himera. Moreover, when we re- 
collect that Gylippus reached that place without either 
troops or arms — that he had to obtain forces not merely 
from Himera, but ialso from Selinus and Gela, — as well as 
to sound the Sikel towns, not all of them friendly; — lastly, 
that he had to march all across the island, partly through 
hostile territory — it is impossible to allow less interval than 
a fortnight, or three weeks, between his landing at Himera 
and his arrival at Epipolse. Farther, Nikias must have 
learnt, through his intelligence in the interior of Syracuse, 
the important revolution which had taken place in Syra- 
cusan opinion through the arrival of Gongylus, even before 
the landing of Gylippus in Sicily was known. He was 
apprised, from that moment, that ne had to take measures, 
not only against renewed obstinate hostility within the 

' Thucyd. vii. 8. Oi 6c 'AOr^vaiot, al^vi^lux xou t» FuXIicrou xil 
T&v 2upaxoolu>v oviaiv eiti6vTU)v, dc. 
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town, but against a fresh invading enemy without. Lastly, 
that enemy had first to march all across Sicily, during which 
march he might have been embarrassed and perhaps 
defeated;^ and could then approach Syracuse only by one 
road ; over the high ground of Euryalus in the Athenian 
rear — through passes few in number, easy to defend, by 
which Nikias had himself first approached, and through 
which he had only got by a well-laid plan of surprise. Yet 
Nikias leaves these passes unoccupied and undefended; he 
takes not a single new precaution; the relieving army enters 
Syracuse as it were over a broad and free plain. 

If we are amazed at the insolent carelessness, with 
which Nikias disdained the commonest precautions for re- 
pelling the foreknown approach, by sea, of an enemy for- 
midable even single-handed — what are we to say of that 
unaccountable blindness which led him to neglect the same 
enemy when coming at the head of a relieving army, and 
to omit the most obvious means of defence in a crisis upon 
which his future fate turned? Homer would have designated 
such neglect as a temporary delirium inflicted by the fear- 
ful inspiration of Ate : the historian has no such explanatory 
name to give — and can only note it as a sad and suitable 
prelude to the calamities too nearly at hand. 

At the moment when the fortunate Spartan auxiliary 
was thus allowed to march quietly into Syracuse, vigorous 
the Athenian double wall of circumvallation be- »P<^ »ggre«- 
tween the southern cliff of Epipolse and the measures of 
Great Harbour, eight stadia long, was all but ?^^*p?j"?' 
completed: a few yards only of the end close to ly on 
the harbour were wanting. But Gylippus cared arriving. 
not to interrupt its completion. He aimed at higher objects, 
and he knew (what Nikias unhappily never felt and never 
lived to learn) the immense advantage of turning to active 
account that first impression, and full tide of confidence, 
which his arrival had just infused into the Syracusans. 
Hardly had he accomplished his junction with tnem, when 
he marshalled the united force in order of battle, and 

* Compare an incident in the opposition to the march of a corps 

ensuing year, Thucyd. vii. 82. The coming from the interior to the 

Athenians, at a moment when they help of Syjacnse. This auxiliary 

h»d become much weaker than they corps was defeated and nearly 

were now, had influence enough destroyed in its march, 
among the Sikel tribes to raise 
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marched np to the lines of the Athenians. Amazed as they 
were, and struck dumb by his unexpected arrival, they too 
formed in battle order, and awaited his approach. His first 
proceeding marked how much the odds of the game were 
changed. He sent a herald to tender to them a five days^ 
armistice, on condition that they should collect their effects 
and withdraw from the island. Nikias disdained to return 
any reply to this insulting proposal; but his conduct 
showed how much he felt, as well as Gylippus, that the tide 
was now turned. For when the Spartan commander, per- 
ceiving now for the first time the disorderly trim of his 
Syracusan hoplites, thought fit to retreat into more open 
ground farther removed from the walls, probably in order 
that he might have a better field for his cavalry — Nikias 
declined to follow him, and remained in position close to 
his own fortifications. ^ This was tantamount to a confession 
of inferiority in the field. It was a virtual abandonment of 
the capture of Syracuse — a tacit admission that the Athe- 
nians could hope for nothing better in the end, than the 
humiliating offer which the herald had just made to them. 
So it seems to have been felt by both parties; for from this 
time forward, the Syracusans become and continue ag- 
gressors, the Athenians remaining always on the defensive, 
except for one brief instant after the arrival of Demos- 
thenes. 

After drawing off his troops and keeping them 
Oyiippus encamped for that night on the Temenite cliff 
an7cap- (seemingly within the added fortified enclosure 
tares the of Syracuse), Gylippus brought them out again 
toTi^oi^^ the next morning, and marshalled them in front 
Labdaium. of the Athenian lines, as if about to attack. 
But while the attention of the Athenians was thus engaged^ 
he sent a detachment to surprise the fort of Labdaium, 
which was not within view of their lines. The enterprise 
was completely successful. The fort was taken, and the 
garrison put to the sword; while the Syracusans gained 
another unexpected advantage during the day, by the 
capture of one of the Athenian triremes which was watch- 
ing their harbour. Gylippus pursued his successes actively,. 
by immediately beginning the construction of a fresh 
counter- wall, from the outer city-wall in a north-westerly 
direction aslant up the slope of Epipolse ; so as to traverse 

» Thucyd. vii. 3, 
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the intended line of the Athenian circumvallation on the 
north side of their Circle, and render blockade He begins 
impossible. * He availed himself, for this pur- *i»e con- 
pose, of stones laid by the Athenians for their J,* third*" °' 
own circumvallation, at the same time alarming counter- 
them by threatening attack upon their lower north °8?d?* 
wall (between the southern cliff of Epipolse oftheAthe- 
and the Great Harbour) — which was now just ^^^^ Circle, 
finished, so as to leave their troops disposable for action 
on the higher ground. Against one part of the wall, 
which seemed weaker than the rest, he attempted a 
nactumal surprise, but finding the Athenians in vigilant 
guard without, he was forced to retire. This part of the 
wall was now heightened, and the Athenians took charge 
of it themselves, distributing their allies sAons the re- 

These attacks however appear to have been chiefly 
intended as diversions, in order to hinder the ^ . 
enemy from obstructing the completion of the fortifies 
counter-wall. Now was the time for Nikias to ^ape piem- 
adopt Vigorous aggressive measure both against 
this wall and against the Syracusans in the field — unless 
he chose to relinquish all hope of ever being able to 
beleaguer Syracuse. And indeed he seems actually to 
have relinquished such hope, even thus early after he had 
seemed certain master of the city. For he now undertook 
a measure altogether new; highly important in itself, but 
indicating an altered scheme of policy. He resolved to 
fortify Cape Plemmyrium — the rocky promontory which 
forms one extremity of the narrow entrance of the Qreat 
Harbour, immediately south of the point of Ortygia — and 
to make it a secure main station for the fleet and stores. 
The fleet had been hitherto stationed in close neigh- 
bourhood of the land-force, in a fortified position at the 
extremity of the double blockading wall between the 
southern sliff of Epipolse and the Qreat Harbour. From 
such a station in the interior of the harbour, it was difficult 
for the Athenian triremes to perform the duties incumbent 
on them — of watching the two ports of Syracuse (one on 
each side of the isthmus which joins Ortygia to the main- 

« Thucyd. vii. 4. The probable II., marked by the letters 8, T, U. 
direction of this third Syracusan * Thucyd. vii. 4. 
counter-wall will be seen in Plan 
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land) so as to prevent any exit of ships from within, or 
ingress of ships from without — and of ensuring the unob- 
structed admission by sea of supplies for their own army. 
For both these purposes, the station of Plemmyrium was 
far more convenient; and Nikias now saw that henceforward 
his operations would be for the most part maritime. With- 
out confessing it openly, he thus practically acknowledged 
that the superiority of land-force had passed to the side of 
his opponents, and that a successful prosecution of the 
blockade had become impossible. ^ 

Three forts, one of considerable size and two subsidiary, 
were erected on the sea-board of Cape Plemmyrium, which 
became the station for triremes as well as for ships of 
burthen. Though the situation was found convenient for 
inconveni- ^ naval Operations, it entailed also serious 
ences of disadvantages; being destitute of any spring 
myrium as ^^ water, such as the memorable fountain of 
a maritime Arethusa on the opposite island of Ortygia. So 
mf8ch?ef *^** ^^^ supplies of Water, and of wood also, the 
which en- crews of the ships had to range a considerable 
AtifenUn**^ distance, exposed to surprise from the numerous 
naval Syracusan cavalry placed in garrison at the 

strength. temple of Zeus Olympius. Day after day, 
losses were sustained in this manner, besides the increased 
facilities given for desertion, which soon fatally diminished 
the efficiency of each ship's crew. As the Athenian hopes 
of success now declined, both the slaves, and the numerous 
foreigners who served in their navy, became disposed to 
steal away. And though the ships of war, down to this 
time, had been scarcely at all engaged in actual warfare, 
yet they had been for many months continually at sea and 
on the watch, without any opportunity of hauling ashore 
to refit. Hence the naval force, now about to be called 
into action as the chief hope of the Athenians, was found 
lamentably degenerated from that ostentatious perfection 
in which it had set sail fifteen months before, from the 
harbour of Peirseus. 

The erection of the new forts at Plemmyrium, while 

o erations ^^ withdrawing the Athenian forces it left 

of^Gyiippus Gylippus unopposed in the prosecution of his 

— hi^d f^^t counter-wall, at the same time emboldened him 

by the manifest decline of hope which it implied. 

^ Thucyd. vii. 4. 
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Day after day he brought out his Syracusans in battle- 
array, planting them near the Athenian lines; but the 
Athenians showed no disposition to attack. At length he 
took advantage of what he thought a favourable op- 
portunity to make the attack himself; but the ground was 
so hemmed in by various walls — the Athenian fortified 
lines on one side, the Syracusan front or Temenitic forti- 
fication on another, and the counter-wall now in course of 
construction on a third — that his cavalry and darters had 
no space to act. Accordingly, the Syracusan hoplites, 
having to fight without these auxiliaries, were beaten and 
driven back with loss, the Corinthian Qongylus being 
among the slain. ^ On the next day, Qylippus had the 

firudence to take the blame of this defeat upon himself, 
t was a consequence of his own mistake, (he publicly con- 
fessed) in having made choice of a confined space wherein 
neither cavalry nor darters could avail. He would presently 
give them another opportunity, in a fairer field, and he 
exhorted them to show their inbred superiority as Dorians 
and Feloponnesians, by chasing these lonians with their 
rabble of islanders out of Sicily. Accordingly, after no 
long time, he again brought them up in order of battle; 
taking care, however, to keep in the open space, beyond 
the extremity of the walls and fortifications. 

On this occasion, Nikias did not decline the combat, 
but marched out into the open space to meet Hisdecisi 
him. He probably felt encouraged by the result victory— 
of the recent action; but there was a farther *^®n'^*^®' 
and more pressing motive. The counter-wall shut up 
of intersection, which the Syracusans were con- ^^*^*° ^®*^ 
structing, was on the point of cutting the Athe- Syracusan 
nian line of circumvallation — so that is was counter- 
essential for Nikias to attack without delay, earned on 
unless he formally abnegated all farther hope *°/*f *■ *^ 
of successful siege. Nor could the army endure, Athenian 
in spite of altered fortune, irrevocably to shut {A**®.°^ 
themselves out from such hope, without one 
struggle more. Both armies were therefore ranged in 
battle order on the open space beyond the walls, nigher 
up the slope of Epipolae; Gylippus placing his cavalry and 
darters to the right of his line, on the highest and most 
open ground. In the midst of the action between the 

1 Thucyd. vii. 6; Plutarch, Nikias, c. 10. 
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hoplites on both sides, these troops on the right charffed 
the left flank of the Athenians with such vigour, that they 
completely broke it. The whole Athenian army onder^ 
went a thorough defeat, and only found shelter within its 
fortified lines. And in the course of the very next night, 
the Syracusan counter- wall was pushed so far as to traverse 
and get beyond the projected line of Athenian blockade, 
reaching presently as far as the edge of the northern cliff: 
so that Syracuse was now safe, unless the enemy should 
not only recover their superiority in the field, but also 
become strong enough to storm and carry the newbuilt 
wall.i 

Farther defence was also obtained by the safe arrival 
of the Corinthian, Ambrakiotic, and Leukadian fleet of 
twelve triremes under Erasinides, which Nikias had vainly 
endeavoured to intercept. He had sent twenty sail to the 
southern coast of Italy; but the new-comers were fortunate 
enough to escape them. 

Erasinides and his division lent their hands to the 
execution of a work which completed the scheme of 
defence for the city. Gylippus took the precaution of 
constructing a fort or redoubt on the high ground of 
Epipolse, so as to command the approach to Syracuse from 
the high ground ofEuryalus; a step which Hermokrates 
had not thought of until too late, and which Nikias had 
Farther de- ^^^^^^ thouffht of at all, during his period of 
fenceB pro- triumph and mastery. He erected a new fort^ 
Gyilppu^ on a suitable point of the high ground, backed 
joining tie by three fortified positions or encampments at 
of*Bp'ip^o*» proper distances in the rear of it, intended for 
with the bodies of troops to support the advanced post 
city- wall, jj^ Q^Lse it was attacked. A continuous wall was 
then carried from this advanced post down the slope of 
Epipolse, so as to reach and join the counter-wall recently 
constructed; whereby this counter-wall, already traversing 
and cutting the Athenian line of circumvallation, became 
in fact prolonged up the whole slope of Epipolse, and 
barred all direct access from the Athenians in their exist- 
ing lines up to the summit of that eminence, as well as up 
to the northern cliff. The Syracusans had now one con- 

* Thucyd. yii. 6, 6. three fortified encampments are 

* This new upper fort is marked marked XXX. 
on Plan II. by the letter V. The 
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tmnouB and uninterrupted line of defence; a long single 
wally resting at one extremity on the new-built fort upon 
the high ground of Epipolae — at the other extremity, upon 
the city-wall. This wall was only single; but it was 
defended along its whole length by the permanent detach- 
ments occupying the three several fortified positions or 
encampments just mentioned. One of these positions was 
occupied by native Syracusans; a second by Sicilian Greeks; 
a third by other allies. Such was the improved and syste- 
matic scheme of defence which the genius ofGylippus first 
projected, and which he brought to execution at the 
present moment: ^ a scheme, the full value of which will be 
appreciated when we come to describe the proceedings of 
the second Athenian armament under Demosthenes. 

Not content with having placed the Syracusans out 
of the reach of danger, Gylippus took advantage of their 
renewed confidence to infuse into them projects of retalia- 
tion against the enemy who had brought them so near to 
ruin. They began to equip their ships in the harbour, and 
to put their seamen under training, in hopes of qualifying 
themselves to contend with the Athenians even ^ ^a 

• 1 • 1 J T_'i/^T !_• i/» Oonnaence 

on their own element; while G-ylippus himself ofGylippus 
quitted the city to visit the various cities of g**^ **^® 
tne island, and to get together farther reinforce- JiTggre^-^' 
ments, naval as well as military. And as it "*^« p^*^' 
was foreseen that Nikias on his part would prob- •Sh^fiansf 
ably demand aid from Athens — envoys, Syra- «^«^ o° **^® 
cusan as well as Corinthian, were despatched to ' ^' 
Peloponnesus, to urge the necessity of forwarding additional 
troops — even in merchant-vessels, if no triremes could be 

* Thacyd. vii. 7. Mexa hi touto, as I know) coincide with any of 

al Te TU)v KoptvOioDvv^SQ xal'AfiTCpa- them; yet I venture to think that 

xKOTtuv xal Aeuxa6lu)v iffSnXeuoav al it is the most plausible, and the 

uic6Xoiicoi 6u>6exa (^px* ^' aOxibv only one satisfactory. Compare the 

'£paaivt87]c KoptvOtoc), xal ^uvexsi- Memoir of Dr. Arnold on his Map 

X^ffatv TO Xomov xolc Sup a- of Syracuse (Am. Thuc. vol. iii p. 

xoualoic fxexpi xou sYxapoiou 273), and the notes of Foppo and 

Tslxou^. The new wall of junction Goller. Br. Arnold is indeed so 

thus constructed is marked on Flan little satisfied with any explanation 

H. by the letters V, W, T. which had suggested itself to him, 

These words of Thucydidds are that he thinks some words must 

▼ery obscure, and have been ex- have dropped out. The reader will 

plained by different commentators find a defence of my views in the 

in different ways. The explanation Appendix annexed to the Flan of 

which I here give does not (so far Syracuse in this volume. 

VOL. VIl. I 
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spared to convey them, i Should no reinforcements reach 
the Athenian camp, the Syracusans well knew that its effi- 
ciency must diminish by every month's delay, while their 
own strength, in spite of heavy cost and effort, was growing 
with their increased prospects of success. 

If such double conviction was present to sustain the 
Discourage- ardour of the Syracusans, it was not less painr 
ment of fullv felt amidst the Athenian camp, now block- 

Nikias and j "^ ti v • j -. j • • o 

the Athe- od up like a besieged city, and enjoying no free 
nians. movement except through their ships and their 

command of the sea. Nikias saw that if Gylippus should 
return with any considerable additional force, even the 
attack upon him by land would become too powerful to 
resist — besides the increasing disorganization of his fleet. 
He became convinced that to remain as they were was ab- 
solute ruin. As all possibility of prosecuting the siege of 
Syracuse successfully was now at an end, a soundjudgement 
would have dictated that his position in the harbour had 
become useless as well as dangerous, and that the sooner 
it was evacuated the better. Probably Demosthenes would 
have acted thus, under similar circumstances; but such 
foresight and resolution were not in the character of Nikias 
— who was afraid moreover of the blame which it would 
bring down upon him at home, if not from his own army. 
Not venturing to quit his position without orders from 
Athens, he determined to send home thither an undisguised 
account of his critical position, and to solicit either rein- 
forcements or instructions to return. 

It was now indeed the end of September (b.c. 414), so 
Nikia ^^^^ ^® could not hope even for an answer before 

sends home midwinter, nor for reinforcements (if such were 
t ^Mh***^^ to be sent) until the ensuing spring was far ad- 
soliciting' vanced. Nevertheless he determined to en- 
reinforce- counter this risk, and to trust to vigilant pre- 
cautions for safety during the interval — pre- 
cautions which, as the result will show, were within 
a hair's breadth of proving insufficient. But as it was 
of the last importance to him to make his countrymen 
at home fully sensible of the grave danger of his position 
— he resolved to transmit a written despatch ; not trusting 
to the oral statement of a messenger, who might be wanting 
either in courage, in presence of mind, or in competent 

> Thucyd. vii. 7. 
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expression, to impress the full and sad truth upon a reluct- 
ant audience. 1 Accordingly he sent home a despatch, 
which seems to have reached Athens about the end of No- 
vember, and was read formally in the public assembly by 
the secretary of the city. Preserved by Thucydides ver- 
batim, it stands as one of the most interesting remnants of 
antiquity, and well deserves a literal translation. 

"Our previous proceedings have been already made 
known to you, Athenians, in many other des- Despatch of 
patches; 2 but the present crisis is such as to J?^^!^*® 
require your deliberation more than ever, when nian 
you shall have heard the situation in which we people, 
stand. After we had overcome in many engagements the 
Syracusans, against whom we were sent, and had built the 
fortified lines which we now occupy — there came upon us 
the Lacedaemonian Gylippus, with an army partly Pelo- 
ponnesian, partly Sicilian. Him too we defeated, in the 
first action; but in a second we were overwhelmed by a 
crowd of cavalry and darters, and forced to retire within 
our lines. And thus the superior number of enemies has 
compelled us to suspend our circumvallation, and remain 
inactive: indeed we cannot employ in the field even the 
full force which we possess, since a portion of our hoplites 
are necessarily required for the protection of our walls. 
Meanwhile the enemy have carried out a single intersect- 
ing counter-wall beyond our line of circumvallation, so that 
we can no longer continue the latter to completion, unless 
we had force enough to attack and storm their counter- wall. 

> Thucyd. vii. 8. (Hist. Gr. ch. xxvi. vol. iii. p. 418). 

* Thucyd. vii. 9. ev &XXaic icoX- At the same time I think them 

Xaic iictaxoXai^. The word des- reconcileahle with the supposition, 

patches, which I use to translate that Nikias may previously have 

eicioToXaic, is not iuapplicahle to sent written despatches, though 

oral, as well as to written messages, much shorter than the present — 

and thus retains the ambiguity in- leaving details and particulars to 

volved in the original ; for kicisTo- be supplied by the officer who car- 

Xai<, though usually implying, ried them. 

does not necessarily imply, written Mr. Mitford states the direct re- 
communications, verse of that which Dr. Thirlwall 

The words of Thucydidds (vii. 8) understands— ^'Nicias had used the 

may certainly be construed to precaution of frequently sending 

imply that Nikias had never on despatches in writing, with an 

any previous occasion sent a writ- exact account of every transaction'^ 

ten communication to Athens ; and (ch. xviii. sect. v. vol. iv. p. 100). 

BO Dr. Thirlwall understands them. Certainly the statement of Thu- 

though not without hesitation oydidds does not imply this. 

I2 
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And things have come to such a pass, that we, who profess 
to besiege others, are ourselves rather the party besieged 
— by land at least, since the cavalry leave us scarce any 
liberty of motion. Farther, the enemy have sent envoys 
to Peloponnesus to obtain reinforcements, while Qylippus 
in person is going round the Sicilian cities; tryinff to stir 
up to action such of them as are now neutral, and to get, 
from the rest, additional naval and military supplies. For 
it is their determination (as I understand) not merely to 
assail our lines on shore with their land-force, but also to 
attack us by sea with their ships. 

"Be not shocked when I tell you, that they intend to 
become aggressors even at sea. They know well, that our 
fleet was at first in high condition, with dry ships ^ and ex- 
cellent crews: but now the ships have rotted, from remain- 
ing too long at sea, and the crews are ruined. Nor have 
we the means of hauling our ships ashore to refit: since 
the enemy's fleet, equal or superior in numbers, always 
appears on the point of attacking us. We see them in 
constant practice, and they can chose their own moment 
for attack. Moreover, they can keep their ships high and 
dry more than we can; for they are not engaged in main- 
taining watch upon others; while to us, who are obliged to 
retain all our fleet on guard, nothing less than prodigious 
superiority of number could ensure the like facility. And 
were we to relax ever so little in our vigilance, we should 
no longer be sure of our supplies, which we bring in even 
now with difficulty close under their walls. 

"Our crews, too, have been and are still wasting away, 
from various causes. Among the seamen who are our 
own citizens, many, in going to a distance for wood, for 
water, or for pillage, are cut off by the Syracusan cavalry. 
Such of them as are slaves, desert, now that our superioriity 
is gone and that we have come to equal chances with our 
enemy; while the foreigners whom we pressed into our 
service, make off straight to some of the neighbouring 
cities. And those who came, tempted by high pay, under 
the idea of enriching themselves by traffic rather than of 
fighting, now that they find the enemy in full competence 
to cope with us by sea as well as by land, either go over 

* It seems that in Greek ship- ity of bending it into the proper 
building, moist and unseasoned- shape (Theophrastus, Hist. Plant, 
wood was preferred, from the facil- v. 7, 4). 
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to him as professed deserters, or get away as they can 
amidst the wide area of Sicily. * Nay, there are even some 

who while trafficking here on their own account, bribe the 
trierarchs to accept Hykkarian slaves as substitutes, and 

' Thncyd. vii. 13. Kal oi 6evot ol — for it is to be recollected, that 

(tiv dvaYxaaxoi eo()dvTe<, su9uc xatd all or most of these deserters were 

xdc ic6Xetc &icoxu}pou9iv, oi Si uicb men belonging to the subject-allies 

(tSYdXou (AioOoO TO icpu>Tov enapQ^vxect of Athens. Those who passed over 

xal ol6|Aevoi yp-ri[i.atKtla^ai pt-oiXXov ^ to the Syracusan lines would na- 

fta^sioQon, iicci^T) icapd Yvu))x7)v vauTt- turally recommend themselves by 

x6v Tt 87) xal T&XXa duo tu)v noXs- making profession of such disposi- 

fjLtcDv dvOeoTwra 6pu>9iv, ot [kit in* tions, even though they did not 

aOxoftoXiac icpo^daei diccp- really feel any such: for their real 

Xovxat, ol Si u>c exaaxot Suvavxai* reason was, that the Athenian ser- 

icoXXt) 8' T) StxcXia. vice had now become irksome, un- 

All the commentators bestow profitable, and dangerous— while 

long notes in explanation of this the easiest manner of getting away 

phrase eic' auxo(iLoXlac Tcpofdaet die ip- from it was^ to pass over as a de« 

^ovTai: but I cannot think that serter to Syracuse, 
any of them are successful. There Nikias distinguishes these men 

are even some who despair of sue- from others, "who got away, as 

cess so much, as to wish to change they could find opportunity, to 

auTopioXlac by conjecture: see the some part or other of Sicily." These 

citations in Poppo's long note. latter also would of course keep 

But surely the literal sense of their intention of departing secret, 
the words is here both defensible until they got safe away into some 
and instructive— "Some of them Sicilian town; but when once 
depart under pretence (or pro- there, they would make no pro- 
fession) of being deserters to the fession of any feeling which they 
enemy." All the commentators did not entertain. If they said 
reject this meaning, because they anything, they would tell the plain 
say, it is absurd to talk of a man's truth, that they were making their 
announcing beforehand that he escape from a position which now 
intends to desert to the enemy, gave them more trouble than profit, 
and giving that as an excuse for It appears to me that the words 
quitting the camp. Such is not (in in auTo{xoXia< 7tpo9daei will bear 
my judgement) the meaning of the this sense perfectly well, and that 
word icpo^datt here. It does not it is the real meaning of Nikias. 
denote what a man said before he Even before the Peloponnesian 
quitted the Athenian camp (he war was begun, the Corinthian 
would of course say nothing of his envoy at Sparta affirms that the 
intention to any one), but the co- Athenians cannot depend upon 
lour which he wohld put upon his their seamen standing true to them, 
conduct after he got within the since their navy was manned with 
Syracusan lines. He would present hired foreign seamen rather than 
liimself to them as a deserter to with natives — u>v7)xt) Ydp'j]'A07)vat(ov 
their cause: he would profess 8'jvapt,i< (iidXXov vi olxeta (Thucyd. i. 
anxiety to take part in the defence : 121). The statement of Nikias 
he would pretend to be tired of proves that this remark was to a 
the oppressive Athenian dominion certain extent well-founded. 
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thus destroy the strict discipline of our marine. And you 
know as well as I, that no crew ever continues long in per- 
fect condition, and that the first class of seamen, who set 
the ship in motion and maintain the uniformity of the oar- 
stroke, is but a small fraction of the whole number. 

"Among all these embarrassments, the worst of all is, 
that I as general can neither prevent the mischief, from the 
difficulty of your tempers to govern — nor can I provide 
supplementary recruits elsewhere, as the enemy can easily 
do from many places open to him. We have nothing but 
the ox'iginal stock whicn we brought out with us, both to 
make good losses and to do present duty; for Naxus and 
Katana, our only present allies, are of insignificant strength. 
And if our enemy gain but one farther point — iftheltahan 
cities, from whence we now draw our supplies, should turn 
against us, under the impression of our present bad condi- 
tion, with no reinforcement arriving from you — we shall 
be starved out, and he will bring the war to triumphant 
close, even without a battle. 

"Pleasanter news than these I could easily have found 
to send you; but assuredly nothing so useful, seeing that 
the full knowledge of the state of affairs here is essential 
to your deliberations. Moreover I thought it even the 
safer policy to tell you the truth without disguise; under- 
standing as I do your real dispositions, that you never listen 
willingly to any but the most favourable assurances, yet 
are angry in the end, if they turn to unfavourable results. 
Be thoroughly satisfied, that in regard to the force against 
which you originally sent us, both your generals and your 
soldiers have done themselves no discredit. But now that 
all Sicily is united against us, and that farther reinforce- 
ments are expected from Peloponnesus, you must take your 
resolution with full knowledge that we here have not even 
strength to contend against our present difiiculties. You 
must either send for us home — or you must send us a second 
army, land-force as well as naval, not inferior to that which 
is now here; together with a considerable supply of money. 
You must farther send a successor to supersede me, as I 
am incapable of work from a disease in the kidneys. I 
think myself entitled to ask this indulgence at your hands: 
for while my health lasted, I did you much good service in 
various military commands. But whatever you intend, do 
it at the first opening of spring, without any delay: for the 
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new succours which the enemy is getting together in Sicily, 
will soon be here — and those which are to come from Pelo- 
ponnesus, though they will be longer in arriving, yet if you 
do not keep watch, will either elude or forestall you as they 
have already once done." i 

Such was the memorable despatch of Nikias which 
was read to the public assembly of Athens about Kesoiution 
the end of November or beginning of December of theAthe- 
414 B.C. — brought by officers who strengthened ?end*De- 
its eflfect by their own oral communications, and moBthenSs 
answered all such inquiries as were put to them. 2 ^cond 
We have much reason to regret thatThucydides wrmament. 
gives no account of the debate which so gloomy a revelation 
called forth. He tells us merely the result. The Athenians 
resolved to comply with the second portion of the alterna- 
tive put by Nikias; not to send for the present armament 
home, but to reinforce it by a second powerful armament 
both of land and naval force, in prosecution of the same 
objects. But they declined his other personal request, and 
insisted on continuing him in command; passing a vote 
however, to name Menander and Euthydemus, officers al- 
ready in the army before Syracuse, joint commanders along 
with him, in order to assist him in his laborious duties. 
They sent Eurymedon speedily, about the winter solstice, 
in command of ten triremes to Syracuse, carrying one 
hundred and twenty talents of silver, together with assur- 
ances of coming aid to the suffering army. And they 
resolved to equip anew and formidable force, under Demo- 
sthenes and Eurymedon, to go thither as reinforcement in 
the earliest months of the spring. Demosthenes was directed 
to employ himself actively in getting such larger force 
ready. 3 



' Thucyd. vii. 11-15. 

« Thucyd. vii. 10. 

• Thucyd. vii. 16. There is here 
a doubt as to the reading ; between 
129 talents— or 20 talents. 

I agree with Dr. Arnold and other 
commentators in thinking that the 
money taken out by Eurymedon 
was far more probably the larger 
sum of the two, than the smaller. 
The former reading seems to de- 
serve the preference. Besides, 



Diodorus states that Eurymedon 
took out with him 140 talents : his 
authority indeed does not count 
for much— but it counts for some- 
thing—in coincidence with a certain 
force of intrinsic probability (Dio- 
dor. xiii. 8). 

On an occasion such as this, to 
send a very small sum such as 20 
talents, would produce a dis- 
couraging effect upon the arma- 
ment. 
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This letter of Nikias — so authentic — so full of matter — 
and so characteristic of the manners of the time 
upon the — sugffests Several serious reflections, in refer- 
NiS*»^^ *^' ^^^^ Doth to himself and to the Athenian 
people. As to himself, there is nothing so 
remarkable as the sentence of condemnation which it pro- 
nounces on his own past proceedings in Sicily. When we 
find him lamenting the wear and tear of the armament, and 
treating the fact as notorious, that even the best naval 
force could only maintain itself in ^ood condition for a 
short time — what graver condemnation could be passed 
upon those eight months which he wasted in trifling mea- 
sures, after ms arrival in Sicily, before commencing the 
siege of Syracuse? When he announces that the arrival 
of Gylippus with his auxiliary force before Syracuse, made 
the difference to the Athenian army between triumph and 
something bordering on ruin — the inquiry naturally sug- 
gests itself, whether he had done his best to anticipa^, 
and what precautions he had himself taken to prevent, the 
coming of the Spartan general. To which the answer must 
be, that so far from anticipating the arrival of new enemies 
as a possible danger, he had almost invited them from 
abroad by his delay — and that he had taken no precautions 
at all against them, though forewarned and having sufficient 
means at his disposal. The desertion and demoralization 
of his naval force, doubtless but too real, was, as he him- 
self points out, mainly the consequence of this turn of 
fortune, and was also the first commencement of that un- 
manageable temper of the Athenian soldiery, numbered 
among his difficulties. For it would be injustice to this 
unfortunate army not to recognise that they first acqui- 
esced patiently in prolonged inaction, because their general 
directed it; and next, did their duty most gallantly in the 
operations of the siege, down to the death of Lamachus. 

If even with our imperfect knowledge of the case, the 
Former ^ui^ complained of by Nikias oe distinctly trace- 
despatches able to his own remissness and oversight, much 
of Nikias. jnQre must this conviction have been felt by 
intelligent Athenians, both in the camp and in the city, as 
we shall see by the conduct of Demosthenes » hereafter to 
be related. Let us conceive the series of despatches, to 
which Nikias himself alludes as having been transmitted 

* Thucyd. vii. 42. 
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home, from their commencement. We must recollect that 
the expedition was originally sent from Athens with hopes 
of the most glowing character, and with a consciousness of 
extraordinary efforts about to be rewarded with commen- 
surate triumphs. For some months, the despatches of the 
general disclose nothing but movements either abortive or 
mglorious; adorned indeed by one barren victory, but 
accompanied by an intimation that he must wait till the 
spring, and that reinforcements must be sent to him, before 
he can undertake the really serious enterprise. Though 
the disappointment occasioned by this news at Athens 
must have been mortifying, nevertheless his requisition is 
complied with; and the despatches of Nikias, during the 
spring and summer of 414 b.c, become cheering. The siege 
of Syracuse is described as proceeding successfully, and at 
length, about July or August, as being on the point of 
coming to a triumphant close— in spite of a Spartan ad- 
venturer named Gylippus, making his way across the Ionian 
sea with a force too contemptible to be noticed. Suddenly, 
without any intermediate step to smooth the transition, 
comes a despatch announcing that this adventurer has 
marched into Syracuse at the head of a powerful army, 
and that the Athenians are thrown upon the defensive, 
without power of proceeding with the siege. This is 
followed, after a short time, by the gloomy and almost 
desperate communication above translated. 

When we thus look at the despatch, not merely as it 
stands singly, but as falling in series with its ^^^ 
antecedents — the natural effect which we should despatch 
suppose it likely to produce upon the Athenians ^9°^ *h® 
would be, a venement burst of wrath and dis- 
pleasure against Nikias. Upon the most candid and im- 
partial scrutiny, he deserved nothing less. And when we 
consider, farther, the character generallv ascribed by his- 
torians of Greece to the Athenian people ; that they are 
represented as fickle, ungraceful and irritable, by standing 
habit — as abandoning upon the most trifling grounds those 
whom they had once esteemed, forgetting all prior services, 
visiting upon innocent generals the unavoidable misfortunes 
of war, and impelled by nothing better than demagogic 
excitements — we naturally expect that the blame really 
deserved by Nikias woula be exaggerated beyond all due 
measure, and break forth in a storm of violence and fury. 
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Yet what is the actual resolution taken in consequence of 
his dospatch, after the full and free debate of the Athenian 
ttHHembly ? Not a word of blame or displeasure is proclaimed. 
Doubtless there must have been individual speakers who 
criticised him as he deserved. To suppose tne contrary, 
would be to think meanly indeed of the Athenian assembly, 
iiut the general vote was one not simply imputing no blame, 
but even pronouncing continued and unabated confidence. 
The people positively refuse to relieve him from the com- 
mand, though he himself solicits it in a manner sincere and 
oven touching. So great is the value which they set upon 
his services, and the esteem which they entertain for his 
character, that they will not avail themselves of the easy 
opportunity which he himself provides to get rid of him. 
It is not by way of compliment to the Athenians that 
I make these remarks on their present pro- 
of^Nikias cecding. Quite the contrary. The misplaced 
by the confidence of the Athenians in Nikias, — on more 

Athenians. .1 . • i j. • n _ 

than one previous occasion, but especially on 
this, — betrays an incapacity of appreciating facts imme- 
diately before their eyes, and a blindness to decisive and 
multiplied evidences of incompetency, which is one of the 
least creditable manifestations of their political history. 
But we do learn from it a clear lesson, that the habitual 
defects of the Athenian character were very different from 
what historians commonly impute to them. Instead of being 
fickle, we find them tenacious in the extreme of confidence 
once bestowed, and of schemes once embarked upon: instead 
of ingratitude for services actually rendered, we find credit 
given for services which an officer ought to have rendered, 
but has not: instead of angry captiousness, we discover an 
indulgence not merely generous but even culpable, in the 
midst of disappointment and humiliation: insteadof a public 
assembly, wherein, as it is commonly depicted, the crimin- 
ative orators were omnipotent, and could bring to con- 
demnation any unsuccessful general however meritorious, 
— we see that even grave and well-founded accusations make 
no impression upon the people in opposition to pre- 
established personal esteem; — and personal esteem for a 
man who not only was no demagogue, but in every respect 
the opposite of a demagogue; an oligarch by taste, senti- 
ment, and position, who yielded to the democracy nothing 
more than sincere obedience, coupled with gentleness and 
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munificence in his private bearing. If E^leon had committed 
but a small part of those capital blunders which discredit 
the military career of Nikias, he would have been irretriev- 
ably ruined. So much weaker was hi^ hold upon his coun- 
trymen, by means of demagogic excellences, as compared 
with those causes which attracted confidence to Nikias — 
his great family and position, his wealth dexterously ex- 
pended, his known incorruptibility againstbribes, and even 
comparative absence of personal ambition, his personal 
courage combined with reputation for caution, his deco- 
rous private life and ultra-religious habits. All this as- 
semblage of negative merits, and decencies of daily life, 
in a citizen whose station might have enabled him to act 
with the insolence of Alkibiades, placed Nikias on a far fir- 
mer basis of public esteem than the mere power of accusa- 
tory speech in the public assembly or the dikastery could 
have done. It entitled him to have the most indulgent 
construction put upon all his short-comings, 'and spread a 
fatal varnish over nis glaring incompetence for all grave 
and responsible command. 

The incident now before us is one of the most in- 
structive in all history, as an illustration of the usual sen- 
timent, and strongest causes of error, prevalent among the 
Athenian democracy — and as a refutation of that exag- 
gerated mischief which it is common to impute to the 
person called a Demagogue. Happy would it have been 
for Athens had she now had Kleon present, or any other 
demagogue of equal power, at that public assembly which 
took the melancholy resolution of sending fresh forces to 
Sicily and continuing Nikias in the command! The case 
was one in which the accusatory eloquence of the demagogue 
was especially called for, to expose the real past mismanage- 
ment of Nikias — to break down that undeserved confidence 
in his ability and caution which had grown into a sentiment 
of faith or routine — to prove how much mischief he had 
already done, and how much more he would do if continued. * 

• Plutarch (Nikias, c. 20) tells ((pQovcp) of the glory and good 

us that the Athenians had been fortune of Nikias. 

disposed to send a second arma- No judgement can be more in> 

ment to Sicily, even before the consistent with the facts of the 

despatch of Nikias reached them ; case than this— facts recounted in 

but that they had been prevented general terms even by Plutarch 

by certain men who were envious himself. 
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Unluckily for Athens, she had now no demagoffue who could 
convince the assembly beforehand of this truth, and prevent 
them from taking the most unwise and destructive resolu- 
tion ever passed in the Fnyx. 

What makes the resolution so peculiarly discreditable. 
Capital is, that it was adopted in defiance of clear and 
mistake present evidence. To persist in the sieire of 

committed f* -, A • x ° ^ 

by the SSyracusc, under present circumstances, was sad 

Athenians, misjudgement; to persist in it with Nikias as 
commander, was hardly less than insanity. The first ex- 
pedition, though even that wa,a rash and ill-conceived, never- 
theless presented tempting hopes which explain, if they do 
not excuse, the too light estimate of impossibility of lasting 
possession. Moreover there was at that time a confusion, 
— between the narrow objects connected with Leontini and 
Egesta, and the larger acquisitions to be realised through 
the siege of Syracuse, — which prevented any clear and 
unanimous estimate of the undertaking in the Athenian 
mind. But now, the circumstances of Sicily were fully 
known: the mendacious promises of Egesta had been ex- 
posed ; the hopes of allies for Athens in the island were 
seen to be futile; while Syracuse, armed with a Spartan 
general and Feloponnesian aid, had not only become in- 
expugnable, but had assumed the aggressive: lastly, the 
chance of a renewal of Feloponnesian hostility against 
Attica had been now raised into certainty. While per- 
severance in the siege of Syracuse, therefore, under circum- 
stances so unpromising and under such necessity for in- 
creased exertions at home, was a melancholy imprudence 
in itself — perseverance in employing Nikias converted that 
imprudence into ruin, whicn even the addition of an 
energetic colleague in the person of Demosthenes was not 
sufficient to avert. Those who study the conduct of the 
Athenian people on this occasion, will not be disposed to 
repeat against them the charge of fickleness which forms 
one of the standing reproaches against democracy. Their 
mistake here arose from the very opposite quality; from 
inability to get clear of two sentiments which had become 
deeply engraven on their minds — ideas of Sicilian conquest, 
and confidence in Nikias. 

A little more of this alleged fickleness — or easy escape 
Hostilities from past associations and impressibility to 
certaii^and actual circumstances — would have been at the 
impending, present juncture a tutelary quality to Athens. 
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She would then have appreciated more justly the in- 
creased hazards thickening around her both in Sicily 
and at home. War with Sparta, though not yet actually 
proclaimed, had become impending and inevitable. Even 
in the preceding winter, the Lacedsemonians had listened 
favourably to the recommendation of Alkibiades ^ that they 
should establish a fortified post at Dekeleia in Attica. 
They had not yet indeed brought themselves to execution 
of this resolve; for the peace between them and Athens, 
though indirectly broken in many ways, still subsisted in 
name — and they hesitated to break it openly, partly because 
they knew that the breach of peace had been on their side 
at the beginning of the Feloponnesian war; attributing to 
this fault their capital misfortune at Sphakteria.^ Athens 
on her side had also scrupulously avoided direct violation 
of the Lacedsemonian territory, in spite of much solicitation 
from her allies at Argos. But her reserve on this point 
gave way during the present summer, probably at the time 
when her prospect of taking Syracuse appeared certain. 
The Lacedaemonians having invaded and plundered the 
Argeian territory, thirty Athenian triremes were sent to 
aid in its defence, under Fythod^rus with two colleagues. 
This armament disembarked on the eastern coast of Laco- 
nia near Frasiae and committed devastations: which direct 
act of hostility — coming in addition to the marauding ex- 
cursions of tne garrison of Fylus, and to the refusal of 
pacific redress at Athens — satisfied the Lacedaemonians 
that the peace had been now first and undeniably broken 
by their enemy, so that they might with a safe conscience 
recommence the war. 3 ^ 

Such was the state of feeling between the two great 
powers of Central Greece in November 414 B.C., ,, , ^, 

* , . , • ■* n n BeBolution 

when the envoys arrived from Syracuse — envoys of Sparta to 
from Nikias on the one part, from Gylippus and ^Z^® 
the Syracusans on the other — each urgently forthwith, 
calling for farther support. The Corinthians »nd tosend 
and Syracusans vehemently pressed their claim iSforce- 
at Sparta; Alkibiades also renewed his instances gj®^** *® 
for the occupation of Dekeleia. It was in the °* ^* 
face of such impending liability to renewed Feloponnesian 
invasion that the Athenians took their resolution, above 
commented on, to send a second army to Syracuse and 

» Thucyd. vi. 93. » Thncyd. vii. 18. • Thucyd. vi. 106 ; vii. 18. 
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prosecute the siege with vigour. If there were any hesita- 
tion yet remaining on the part of the Lacedaemonians, it 
disappeared so soon as they were made aware of the im- 
prudent resolution of Athens; which not only created an 
imperative necessity for sustaining Syracuse, but also 
rendered Athens so much more vmnerable at home, by 
removing the better part of her force. Accordingly, very 
soon after the vote passed at Athens, an equally decisive 
resolution for direct hostilities was adopted at Sparta. It 
was determined that a Peloponnesian allied force should 
be immediately prepared, to be sent at the first opening of 
spring to Syracuse; and that at the same time Attica should 
be invaded, and the post of Dekeleia fortified. Orders to 
this effect were immediately transmitted to the whole body 
of Peloponnesian allies; especially requisitions for im- 
plements, materials, and workmen, towards the construction 
of the projected fort at Dekeleia. i 

* Thucyd. vii. 18, 
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CHAPTER LX. 

FROM THE RESUMPTION OP DIRECT HOSTILITIES 
BETWEEN ATHENS AND SPARTA DOWN TO THE 
DESTRUCTION OF THE ATHENIAN ARMAMENT IN 
SICILY. 

The Syracusan war now no longer stands apart, as an 
event by itself, but becomes absorbed in the Active war- 
general war rekindling throughout Greece. Never ^^^f prepa- 
was any winter so actively and extensively em- throughout 
ployed in military preparations, as the winter of Greece 
414-413 B.C., the months immediately preceding winter of^ 
that which Thucydides terms the nineteenth «*-*i3b.c. 
spring of thePeloponnesian war, but which other historians 
call the beginning of theDekeleian war. i While Eurymedon 
went with his ten triremes to Syracuse even in midwinter, 
Demosthenes exerted himself all the winter to get together 
the second armament for early spring. Twenty other Athe- 
nian triremes were farther sent round Peloponnesus to the 
station of Naupaktus — to prevent any Corinthian reinforce- 
ments from sailing out of the Corinthian Gulf. Against 
these latter, the Corinthians on their side prepared twenty- 
five fresh triremes, to serve as a convoy to the transports 
carrying their hoplites.2 In Corinth, Sikyon, and Boeotia, 
as well as at Lacedeemon, levies of hoplites were going on 
for the armament to Syracuse — at the same time that 
everything was getting ready for the occupation of Deke- 
leia. Lastly, Gylippus was engaged with not less activity 
in stirring up all Sicily to take a more decisive part in the 
coming year's struggle. 

From Cape Taenams inLaconia, at the earliest moment 
of spring, embarked a force of 600 Lacedaemonian 
hoplites (Helots and Neodamodes) under the 
Spartan Ekkritus — and 300 Boeotian hoplites under the 
Thebans Xenon and Nikon, with the Thespian Hegesandrus. 
They were directed to cross the sea southward to Kyrene 

» Diodor. xiii. 8. « Thucyd. vii. 17. 
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in Libya, and from thence to make their way along the 
African coast to Sicily. At the same time a body of 700 
hoplites under Alexarchus — partly Corinthians, partly hired 
Arcadians, partly Sikyonians, under constraint from their 
powerful neighbours! — departed from the north-west of 
Peloponnesus and the mouth of the Corinthian G-ulf of 
Sicily — the Corinthian triremes watching them until they 
were past the Athenian squadron at Naupaktus. 

These were proceedings of importance: but the most* 
Invasion of important of all was the re-invasion of Attica 
Attica by ^kt the Same time by the great force of the Pe- 
the^pero- loponnesian alliance, under the Spartan king 
ponnesian Agis, SOU of Archidamus. Twelve years had 
tification of elapsed since Attica last felt the hand of the 
Dekeieia. destroyer, a little before the siege of Sphakteria. 
The plain in the neighbourhood of Athens was now first 
laid waste, after which the invaders proceeded to their 
special purpose of erecting a fortified post for occupation 
at Dekeieia. The work, apportioned among the allies pre- 
sent, who had come prepared with the means of executing 
it, was completed, during the present summer, and a gar- 
rison was established there composed of contingents reliev- 
ing each other at intervals^ under the command of king 
Agis himself. Dekeieia was situated on an outlying emi- 
nence belonging to the range called Pames, about fourteen 
miles to the north of Athens — near the termination of the 
plain of Athens, and commanding an extensive view of that 
plain as well as of the plain of Eleusis. The hill on which 
it stood, if not the fort itself, was visible even from the 
walls of Athens. It was admirably situated both as a 
central point for excursions over Attica, and for commu- 
nication with Bceotia; while the road from Athens to 
Oropus, the main communication with Euboea, passed 
through the gorge immediately under it. 2 

We read with amazement, and the contemporary world 
Second ex- saw with yet greater amazement, that while this im- 
pediti on portaut work was actually going on, and while the 
Athens whole Pcloponnesiau confederacy was renewing 
against [f^s pressuTe with redoubled force upon Athens 
under De- — at that very moment, 3 the Athenians sent out, 
raosthenfis. not Only a fleet of thirty triremes under Cha- 

' Thucyd. yii. 19—58. Sixuwvioi Arnold's note, 
dvayxoaxoi aTpattOovxt?. • Thucyd. vii. 20. fijxa t^? Acxc- 

* Thncyd. vii. 19—28, with Dr. Xeia; Tq> xt\.x^a[iL^f &c. Compare 
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rikles to annoy the coasts of Peloponnesus, but also the 
great armament which they had resolved upon under De- 
mosthenes, to push offensive operations against Syracuse. 
The force under the latter general consisted of 60 Athe- 
nian and 5 Ghian triremes; of 1200 Athenian hoplites of 
the best class, chosen from the citizen muster-roll; with a 
considerable number of hoplites besides, from the subject- 
allies and elsewhere. There had been also engaged on 
hire 1500 peltasts from Thrace, of the tribe called Dii; but 
these men did not arrive in time, so that Demosthenes set 
sail without them. * Charikles having gone forward to take 
aboard a body of allies from Argos, the two fleets joined 
at JQgina, inflicted some devastations on the coasts of La- 
conia, and established a strong post on the island of 
Kythera to encourage desertion among the Helots. From 
hence Charikles returned with the Argeians, while Demos- 
thenes conducted his armament round Peloponnesus to 
Korkyra. ^ On the Eleian coast, he destroyed a transport 
carrying hoplites to Syracuse, though the men escaped 
ashore: next he proceeded to Zakynthus and Kephal- 
lenia, from whence he engaged some additional hoplites 
— and to Anaktorium, in order to procure darters and 
slingers from Akarnania. It was here that he was met 
by Eurymedon with his ten triremes, who had gone forward 
to Syracuse in the winter with the pecuniary remittance 
urgently required, and was now returning to act as col- 
league of Demosthenes in the command. 3 The news brought 

iBokratds, Orat. yiii. De Pace, b. fonnd Eurymedon collecting provi- 

102. p. 236 Bekk. siona for Sicily," Ac. Mr. Mitford 

' Thncyd. vii. 20—27. farther says in a note (quoting the 

• Thucyd. vii. 26. Scholiast— 'Htoi t4 icp6« Tpo^Tjv 

• Thucyd. vii. 81. 'Ovti 6' o6T<i>- xP'h^^V'^f **^ "^^ Xomo aovxRlvovxa 
(Demosthenfts) icept xotuxa (Anak- aOxoU, Sohol.)— "This is not the 
torium) E&puftiStuv dicotvx^, &< t6tc only occasion on which Thuoydidds 
TOO ^ct|xu>vo< xa 'j^pi^piotxa if my uses the term )^pi^|jLO(xa for neces' 
T^ axpaxta diccicipif Qt), xal aaries in general. Smith has trans- 
dyx^XXci, Ac. lated accordingly: bat the Latin 

The meaning of this passage has pecuniam, which does not ex- 
appears quite unambiguous, that press the sense intended here" (ch. 
Eurymedon had been sent to Sicily xviii. sect. vi. vol. iv. p. 118). 
in the winter to carry the sum of There cannot be the least doubt 
120 talents to Nikias, and was now that the Latin is here right. The 
on his return (see Thucyd.vii.il). definite article makes the point 
Nevertheless we read in Mr. Mit- quite certain, even if it were true 
ford— *'AtAnaotoriumDemo8thend8 (which I doubt) that Thucydidds 

VOL. VII. K 
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by Eiirjmedoii firom Sicily was in erery way discouraging. 
Yet the two admirals were under the necessity of sparing 
ten triremes from their fleet to reinforce Konon at Nau- 
paktnsy who was not strong enoogh alone to contend 
against the Corinthian fleet which watched him firom the 
opposite coast. To make good this diminution, Enrymedon 
went forward to Korkyra, with the view of obtaining from 
the Korkyraeans fifteen fresh triremes and a contingent of 
hoplites — while Demosthenes was getting together the 
Akamanian darters and slingers. ^ 

Enrymedon not only brought back word of the dis- 
tressed condition of the Athenians in the harbour of Syra- 
cuse, but had also learnt, during his way back, their heavy 
additional loss by the capture of the fort at Flenunyrium. 
Operations Gylippus returned to Syracuse early in the 
o'^y^^PP*** spring, nearly about the time when Agis invaded 
He deter'^' Attica and when Demosthenes quitted Feirseus. 
"tt"*k \h ^® returned with fresh reinforcements from the 
Attaeniftns interior, and with redoubled ardour for decisive 
at tea. operations against Nikias before aid could arrive 

from Athens. It was his first care, in coniunction with 
Hermokrates, to inspire the Syracusans with courage for 
fighting the Athenians on shipboard. Such was the acknow- 
ledged superiority of the latter at sea, that this was a task 
of some difficulty, calling for all the eloquence and ascen- 
dency of the two leaders: ^The Athenians (said Hermo- 
krates to his countrymen) have not been always eminent 
at sea as they now«re: they were once landsmen like you, 
and more than you — they were only forced on shipboard 
by the Persian invasion. The only way to deal with bold 
men like them, is to show a front bolder still. They have 
often by their audacity daunted enemies of greater real 
force than themselves, and they must now be taught that 
others can play the same game with them. Go right at 
them before they expect it—and you will gain more by thus 
surprising and intimidating them, than you will suffer by 
their superior science." Such lessons, addressed to men 
already in the tide of success, were presently efficacious^ 
and a naval attack was resolved. ^ 

sometimes uses the word ^^pi^jxara * Thucyd. vii. 31. 

to mean ''necessaries in general." * Thucyd. vii. 21. Among tho 

I doubt still more whether he erer topics of encouragement dwelt 

tises 5yu>v in the sense of ''collect- upon by Hermokratds, it is Te> 

ing." markable that he makes no mention 
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The town of Syracuse had two ports, one on each side 
of the island of Ortygia. The lesser port (as ^ j 
it was called afterwards, the Portus Lakkius) baTfn th™' 
lay northward of Ortygia, between that island garbour of 
and the low ground or Nekropolis near the outer the*Athe- 
city: the other lay on the opposite side of the »»»?« ^i®- 
Isthmus of Ortygia, within the Great Harbour. 
Both of them (it appears) were protected against attack 
from without, by piles and stakes planted in the bottom in 
front of them. But the lesser port was the more secure of 
the two, and the principal docks of the Syracusans were 
situated within it; the Sjn'acusan fleet, eighty triremes 
strong, being distributed between them. The entire Athe- 
nian fleet was stationed under the fort of Flemmyrium, 
immediately opposite to the southern point of Ortygia. 

Gylippus laid his plan with great ability, so as to take 
the Athenians completely by surprise. Haying trained 
and prepared the naval force as thoroughly as he could, he 
marched out his land- force secretly by night, over EpipolsB 
and round by the right bank of the Anapus, to the neigh- 
bourhood of the fort of Plemmyrium. With the first dawn 
of morning, the Syracusan fleet sailed out, at one and the 
same signal, from both the ports; 45 triremes out of the 
lesser port, 35 out of the other. Both squadrons tried to 
round the southern point of Ortygia, so as to unite and to 
attack the enemy at Plemmyrium in concert. The Athe- 
nians, though unprepared and confused, hastened to man 
60 ships; with 25 of which they met the 35 Syracusans 
sailing forth from the Great Harbour — while with the 
other 35 they encountered the 45 from the lesser port, im- 
mediately outside of the mouth of the Great Harbour. 
In the former of these two actions the Syracusans were at 
first victors; in the second also, the Syracusans from the 
outside forced their way into the mouth of the Great 
Harbour, and joined their comrades. But being little ac- 
customed to naval warfare, they presently fell into com- 
plete confusion, partly in consequence of their unexpected 
success; so that the Athenians, recovering from the first 
shock, attacked them anew, and completely defeated them ; 
sinking or disabling eleven ships, of three of which the 

of that which the sequel proved hour, which rendered Athenian 
to he the most important of all ships and tactics unavailing, 
—the confined space of the har- 

k2 
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crews were made prisoners^ the rest beinff mostly slain, i 
Three Athenian triremes were destroyed also. 

But this victory, itself not easily won, was more than 
GyiippuB counterbalanced by the irreparable loss of Plem- 
surprisos myrium. During the first excitement at the 
piemmy- Athenian naval station, when the ships were 
rium. in course of being manned to meet the unex- 

pected onset from both ports at once, the garrison of Plem- 
myrium went to the water's edge to watch and encourage 
their countrymen, leaving their own walls thinly guarded, 
and little suspecting the presence of their enemy on the 
land side. This was just what Gylippus had anticipated. 
He attacked the forts at daybreak, taking the garrison 
completely by surprise, and captured them after a feeble 
resistance; first the greatest and most important fort, next 
the two smaller. The garrison sought safety as they could, 
on board the transports and vessels of burden at the sta- 
tion, and rowed across the Qreat Harbour to the landcamp 
of Nikias on the other side. Those who fled from the 
greater fort, which was the first taken, ran some risk from 
the Syracusan triremes, which were at that moment victo- 
rious at sea. But by the time that the two lesser forts 
were taken, the Athenian fleet had regained its superiority, 
80 that there was no danger of similar pursuit in the cross- 
ing of the G-reat Harbour. 

This well-concerted surprise was no less productive 
_ . X to the captors than fatal as a blow to the Athe- 

Important • -vt i_ -i i • j 

oonse- mans. T^ot only were many men slam, and many 

Ji^onces of made prisoners, in the assault — but there were 
e cap ure. ^^^ stores of everv kind, and even a large stock 
of money found within the fort; partly belonging to the 
military chest, partly the property of the trierarchs and of 
private merchants, who had deposited it there as in the 
place of greatest security. The sails of not less than forty 
triremes were also found there, and three triremes which 
had been dragged up ashore. G-ylippus caused one of the 
three forts to be pulled down, and carefully garrisoned the 
other two. 2 

Great as the positive loss was here to the Athenians 
at a time when their situation could ill bear it — the col- 
lateral damage and peril growing out of the capture of Plem- 

> Thucyd. vii. 23; Diodor. xiii. 9; Plutarch, Nikias, c. 20. 
* Tbuoyd. vii. 23, 24. 
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myrium was yet more serious, besides the alarm and dis- 
couragement which it spread among the army. The 
Syracusans were now masters of the mouth of the harbour 
on both sideS; so that not a single storeship could enter 
without a convoy and a battle. What was of not less de- 
triment — the Athenian fleet was now forced to take station 
under the fortified lines of its own land-force, and was thus 
cramped up on a small space in the innermost portion of 
the Great Harbour, between the city-w.all and the river 
Anapus; the Syracusans being masters everywhere else, 
with full communication between their posts all round, 
hemming in the Athenian position both by sea and by land. 

To the Syracusans, on the contrary, the result of the 
recent battle proved every way encouraging; j ^ ^ 
not merely from the valuable acquisition of spirits and 
Plenunyrium, but even from the sea-fight itself; ®^ x?*^ g"®® _ 
which had indeed turned out to be a defeat, but ousans, ^^^' 
which promised at first to be a victory, had ^^^'^g'^'x 
they not thrown away the chance by their own *^*' ^ 
disorder. It removed all superstitious fear of Athenian 
nautical superiority; while their position was so much im- 
proved by having acquired the command of the mouth of 
the harbour, that they began even to assume the aggressive 
at sea. They detached a squadron of twelve triremes to 
the coast of Italy, for the purpose of intercepting some 
merchant-vessels coming with a supply of money to the 
Athenians. So little fear was there of an enemy at sea, 
that these vessels seem to have been coming without con- 
voy, and were for the most part destroyed by the Syra- 
cusans, together with a stock of ship-timber which the 
Athenians had collected near Kaulonia. In touching at 
Lokri on their return, they took aboard a company of 
Thespian hoplites who had made their way thither in a 
transport. They were also fortunate enough to escape the 
squadron of twenty triremes which Nikias detached to lie 
in wait for them near Megara — with the loss of one ship 
however, including her crew. * 

One of this Syracusan squadron had gone forward from 
Italy with envoys to Peloponnesus, to communicate the 
favourable news of the capture of Plemmyrium, and to 
accelerate as much as possible the operations against Attica, 

> Thucyd. vii. 25. 
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in order that no reinforcements might be sent from thence. 
At the same time, other envoys went from Syra- 
Bfforts of cuse— not merely Syracusans, but also Corin- 
ousans'to thians and LacedeBmonians — to visit the cities 
procure jj^ ^ho interior of Sicily. They made known 

fartherrein- , ,, j- • • j • a 

forcements everywhere the prodigious miprovement m 8y- 
from the racusan affairs arising from the ffain of Plem- 
towns. myrium, as well as the msignincant character 

of the recent naval defeat. They strenuously 
pleaded for farther aid to Syracuse without delay; since 
there were now good hopes of beins able to crush the 
Athenians in the harbour completely, before the reinforce- 
ments about to be despatched could reach them. ^ 

While these envoys were absent on their mission, the 
€ fli t Great Harbour was the scene of much desultory 
between the Conflict, though not of any comprehensive single 
'^*d^8**°' battle. Since the loss of Plemmyrium, the Athe- 
cusanf^n nian naval station was in the north-west interior 
tte Great comer of that harbour, adjoining the fortified 
' °^* lines occupied by their land-army. It was en- 
closed and protected l)y a row of posts or stakes stuck in 
the bottom and standmg out of the water. ^ The Syra- 
cusans on their side had also planted a stockade in front 
of the interior port of Ortygia, to defend their ships, their 
ship-houses, and their docks within. As the two stations 
were not far apart, each party watched for opportunities 
of occasional attack or annoyance by missile weapons to 
the other; and daily skirmishes of this sort took place, in 
which on the whole the Athenians seem to have had the 
advantage. They even formed the plan of breaking through 
the outworks of the Syracusan dockyard and burning the 
ships within. They brought up a ship of the largest size, 
with wooden towers and side defences, against the line of 
posts fronting the dockyard, and tried to force the entrancOi 
either by means of divers who sawed them through at the 
bottom, or by boat-crews who fastened ropes round them 
and thus unfixed or plucked them out. All this was done 
under cover of the great vessel with its towers manned by 
light-armed, who exchanged showers of missiles with the 
Syracusan bowmen on the top of the ship-houses, and pre- 
vented the latter from coming near enough to interrupt 
the operation. The Athenians contrived thus to remove 

> Thucyd. vii. 25. • Thucyd. vii. 38. 
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many of the posts planted — even the most dangerous 
among iJiem, those which did not reach to the surface of 
the water, and which therefore a ship approaching could 
not see. But they gained little by it, since the Syracusans 
were able to plant others in their room. On the whole, no 
serious damage was done either to the dockyard or to the 
ships within. And the state of affairs in the Great Harbour 
stood substantially unaltered, during all the time that the 
envoys were absent on their Sicilian tour — probably three 
weeks or a month, i 

These envoys had found themselves almost everywhere 
well received. The prospects of Syracuse were jj ,g . 
now so triumphant, and those of Nikias with Sicilian re- 
his present force so utterly hopeless, that the i^force- 
waverers thought it time to declare themselves ; marching to 
and all the Greek cities in Sicily, except Agri- "^ Syra- 
gentum, which still remained neutral (and of 
course except Naxos and Katana), resolved on aiding the 
winning cause. From Kamarina came 500 hoplites, 400 
darters, and 300 bowmen; from Gela, 5 triremes, 400 dart- 
ers, and 200 horsemen. Besides these, an additional force 
from the other cities was collected, to march to Syracuse 
in a body across the interior of the island, under the con- 
duct of the envoys themselves. But this part of the scheme 
was frustrated by Nikias, who was rendered more vigilant 
by the present desperate condition of his affairs, than he 
had been in reference to the cross march of Gylippus. 
At' his instance, the Sikel tribes Kentoripes and HalikysBi, 
allies of Athens, were prevailed upon to attack the 
approaching enemy. They planned a skilful ambuscade, 
set upon them unawares, and dispersed them with the loss 
of 800 men. All the envoys were also slain, except the 
Corinthian, who conducted the remaining force (about 
1500 in number) to Syracuse. ^ 

This reverse — wnich seems to have happened about 
the time when Demosthenes with his armament were at 
Korkyra on the way to Syracuse — so ffreatly dismayed 
and mortified the Syracusans, that Gylippus thought it 
advisable to postpone awhile the attack which he intended 
to have made immediately on the reinforcement arriving.' 
The delay of these few days proved nothing less than the 
salvation of the Athenian army. 

• Thucyd. vii. 2& » Tbucyd. vii. 82, 88. » Thucyd. vii. 38. 
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It was not until DemosthenSs was approaching Biie- 
Benewed gium, within two or three days* sail of Syracuse, 
Q^u^ul *^^ *^® attack was determined on without 
on the^* farther delay. Preparation in- every way had 
Athenians, heen made for it long before, especially for the 
most efifective employment of the naval force. The cap- 
tains and ship-masters of Syracuse and Corinth had 
now become fully aware of the superiority of Athe- 
nian nautical manoeuvre, and of the causes upon which 
that superiority depended. The Athenian trireme was 
of a build comparatively light, fit for rapid motion 
through the water, and for easy change of direction: its 
prow was narrow, armed with a sharp projecting beak at 
the end, but hollow and thin, not calculated to force its 
way through very strong resistance. It was never intended 
to meet, in direct impact and collision, the prow of an 
enemy: such a proceeding passed among the able seamen 
Di ad an- of Athens for gross awkwarduess. In advancing 
tages of the against an enemy's vessel, they evaded the direct 
fleet^?n*the ^^^^^^ steered so as to pass by it — then by the 
harhour. excellence and exactness of their rowing, turned 
Their naval gwiftly round, altered their direction, and came 
possible in back before the enemy could alter his : or perhaps 
the narrow rowed rapidly round him — or backed their ship 
stern foremost — until the opportunity was found 
for driving the beak of their ship against some weak part 
of his — against the midships, the quarter, the stem, or the 
oarblades without. In such manoeuvres the Athenians 
were unrivalled : but none such could be performed unless 
there were ample sea-room — which rendered their present 
naval station the most disadvantageous that could be 
imagined. They were cooped up in the inmost part of a 
harbour of small dimeusions, close on the station of their 
enemies, and with all the shore, except their own lines, in 
possession of those enemies ; so that they could not pull 
round from want of space, nor could they back water 
because they durst not come near shore. In this contracted 
area, the only mode of fighting possible was by straight- 
forward collision, prow against prow; a process, which not 
only shut out all their superior manoeuvring, but was 
unsuited to the build of their triremes. On the other hand, 
the Syracusans, under the advice of the able Ooriuthian 
steersman Aristo, altered the construction of their triremes 
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to meet the special exigency of the case, disregarding all 
idea of what had been generally looked upon as good 
nautical manoBuvring. ^ Instead of the long^ thin, improye- 
hollow, and sharp, advancing beak, striking ments in 
the enemy considerably above the water- fffp*s"JXd 
level, and therefore doing less damage — they to the n»r- 
shortened the prow, but made it excessively '^^ space. 
heavy and solid — and lowered the elevation of the project- 
ing beak: so that it became not so much calculated to 
pierce, as to break in and crush by main force all the opposing 
part of the enemy's ship, not far above the water. What 
were called the epotids — "earcaps" or nozzles projecting 
forwards to the right and left of the beak, were made 
peculiarly thick and sustained by under-beams let into the 
hull of the ship. In the Attic build, the beak stood 
forwards very prominent, and the epotids on each side of 
it were kept back, serving the same purpose as what are 
called Catheads in modern ships, to which the anchors are 
suspended: but in the Corinthian build, the beak projected 
less and the epotids more — so that they served to strike 
the enemy: instead of having one single beak, the Corinth- 
ian ship might be said to have three nozzles. 2 The 
Syracusans relied on the narrowness of the space, for 
shutting out the Athenian evolutions, and bringing the 
contest to nothing more than a straightforward collision; 
in which the weaker vessel would be broken and stove in 
at the prow, and thus rendered unmanageable. 



' Thucyd. vii. 36. tig hi npitfipov 
ipLaOl^ TU)v xu^spvTjTtbv 6oxo69)Q eivai, 
t6 avxlitptupov ^yf/pouaai, (xaXtot' 
&v a6Tol ypiQoavQai' icXsTdtov fap ev 

Diodor. ziii. 10. 

» Compare Thucyd. vii. 34-36; 
Diodor. xiii. 10; Eurip. Iph. Tanr. 
1335. See also the notes of Arnold, 
Poppo, and Didot, on the passages 
of Thucydidds. 

It appears as if the avTTjpiSsc or 
sustaining beams were something 
new, now provided for the first 
time— in order to strengthen the 
ep6tid and render it fit to drive in 
collision against the enemy. The 
words which ThucydidSs employs 



to describe the position of these 
dvTTjplSsc, are to me not fully in- 
telligible, nor do I think that any 
of the commentators clear them up 
satisfactorily. 

It is Diodorus who specifies that 
the Corinthians lowered the level 
of their prows, so as to strike 
nearer to the water— which Thucy- 
didds does not mention. 

A captive ship, when towed in 
as a prize, was disarmed by being 
deprived of her beak (Athenseus, 
xii. p. 536). Lysander reserved the 
beaks of the Athenian triremes 
captured at ^gospotami to grace 
his triumphal return (Xenoph. Hel- 
len. ii. 3, 8). 
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Having completed these arrangements, their land-force 
The Syra- ^^ marched out under Gylippus to threaten 
cuians one side of the Athenian lines, while the cavalry 

* tt^ck^u *^^ ^^® ffarrison of the Olympieion marched up 
fhe*!!??-^*^ to the otner side. The Athenians were putting 
'^teS ^^^^^ themselves in position to defend their walls from 
what seemed to he a land-attack^ when they saw 
the Syracusan fleet, 80 triremes strong, sailing out from 
its dock prepared for action: upon which they too, though 
at flrst confused by this unexpected appearance, put their 
crews on shipboard, and went out of their palisaded station, 
75 triremes in number, to meet the enemy. The whole 
day passed off however in desultory and indecisive skirmish ; 
with trifling advantage to the Syracusans, who disabled 
one or two Athenian ships, yet merely tried to invite the 
Athenians to attack, without choosing themselves to force 
on a close and general action. ^ 

It was competent to the Athenians to avoid altogether 
a naval action (at least until the necessity arose for escort- 
ing fresh supplies into the harbour) by keeping within 
their station; and as Demosthenes was now at nand, pru- 
dence counselled such reserve. Nikias himself, too, is said 
to have deprecated immediate fighting, but to have been 
out-voted by his two newly-appointed colleagues Menander 
and Euthydemus; who, anxious to show what they could do 
without Demosthenes, took their stand upon Athenian 
maritime honour, which peremptorily forbade them to 
shrink from the battle when offered. ^ 

Though on the next day the Syracusans made no 
Additional movement, yet Nikias foreseeing that they would 
prepara- speedily rccommeuce, and noway encouraged by 
Nikfas*— t^e equal manifestations of the preceding day, 
battle re- caused every trierarch to repair what damage 
news . j^jg gj^^p j^^^ sustained; and even took the pre- 

caution of farther securing his naval station by mooring 
merchant vessels just alongside of the openings in the 
palisade, about 200 feet apart. The prows of these vessels 
were provided with dolphins — or beams lifted up on high 
and armed at the end with massive heads of iron, which 

■ Thucyd. vii. 87, 38. the wish and intention of the Athe- 

* Plutarch, Kikiaa, c. 20. Dio- nians generally, not alluding to 

doraa (xiii. 10) represents the battle any difference of opinion among 

hftring been brought on against the commanders. 
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could be 80 let fall as to crush any ship entering: ^ any 
Athenian trireme which might be hard-pressed, would thus 
be enabled to get through this opening where no enemy 
could follow, and choose her own time for sailing out 
again. Before night, such arrangements were completed. 
At the earliest dawn of next day, the Syracusans re- 
appeared, with the same demonstrations both of land-force 
and naval force as before. The Athenian fleet having ffone 
forth to meet them, several hours were spent in the like 
indecisive and partial skirmishes, until at length the Syra- 
cusan fleet sailed back to the city — again without bringing 
on any general or close combat. The Athenians, construing 
such retirement of the enemy as evidence of backwardness 
and unwillingness to flght,^ and supposing the day's duty 
at an end, retired on their side within their own station, 
disembarked, and separated to get their dinners at leisure 
^-having tasted no food that day. 

But ere they had been long ashore, they were astonished 
to see the Syracusan fleet sailing back to renew ^ 
the attack, in full battle order. This was a ma- aXat^of 
noBuvre suggested by the Corinthian Aristo, the *^® -^^^^e- 
ablest steersman in the fleet; at whose instance, '*^*°®- 
the Syracusan admirals had sent back an urgent request 
to the city authorities, that an abundant stock of provisions 
might for that day be brought down to the sea-shore, and 
sale be rendered compulsory; so that no time should be 
lost, when the fleet returned thither, in taking a hasty 
meal without dispersion of the crews. Accordingly the 
fleet, after a short, but sufficient interval, allowed for re- . 
freshment thus close at hand, was brought back unexpect- 
edlv to the enemy's station. Confounded at the sight, the 
Athenian crews forced themselves again on board, most of 
them yet without refreshment, and in the midst of murmurs 
and disorder. ^ On sailing out of their station, the indecisive 
skirmishing again commenced, and continued for some time 
— until at length the Athenian captains became so impatient 
of prolonged and exhausting fatigue, that they resolved 

' Thuoyd. yii. 41. at xspaXai $sX- liast. ad Ariatoph. Equit. 759. 

f ivofopoi : compare Pollux, i. 86, * Thacyd. yii. 40. Ol 2' 'A07)vaToi, 

and Fragment yi. of the comedy voiiloavtsc aOrouc u)c 7)90Y)(iLSvouc 

of the poet Pherekratds, entitled otpuiv itp6< ti^v iciXiv dvaxpouaaoOai, 

'Axptoi— Meineke, Fragm. Comic. Ac. 

Qitte. yol. ii. p. 268, and the 8cho- * Thucyd. yii. 40. 
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to begin of themselves, and make the action close as well 
as general. Accordingly the word of command was given, 
and they rowed forward to make the attack, which was 
cheerfully received by the Syracusans. By receiving the 
attack instead of making it, the latter were better enabled 
to ensure a straightforward collision of prow against prow, 
excluding all circuit, backing, or evolutioiis, on the part of 
the enemy: at any rate, their steersmen contrived to realise 
this plan, and to crush, stave in, or damage, the forepart 
of many of the Athenian triremes, simply by superior weight 
of material and solidity on their own side. The Syracusan 
darters on the deck, moreover, as soon as the combat became 
close, were both numerous and destructive; while their little 
boats rowed immediately under the sides of the Athenian 
triremes, broke the blades of their oars, and shot darts in 
through the oar-holes, against the rowers within. At length 
the Athenians, after sustaining the combat bravely for some 
time, found themselves at such disadvantage, that they were 
compelled to give way and to seek shelter within their own 
station. The armed merchant-vessels which Nikias had 
planted before the openings in the palisade were now found 
of great use in checking the pursuing Syracusans, two of 
whose triremes, in the excitement of victory, pushed forward 
too near to them and were disabled by the heavy implements 
on board — one of them being captured with all her crew. 
The general victory of the Syracusans, however, was com- 
plete: seven Athenian triremes were sunk or disabled, many 
others were seriously damaged, and numbers of seamen 
either slain or made prisoners. ^ 

Overjoyed with the result of this battle, which seems 
Danger of *o ^^^e been no less skilfully planned than brave- 
the Athe- ly executed, the Syracusans now felt confident 
ment-'™* ^^ their superiority by sea as well as on land, 
arrival of and contemplated nothing less than the complete 
nfts^with^ destruction of their enemies in the harbour. 
the second The generals were already concerting measures 
armament. ^^^ renewed attack both by land and by sea, and 
a week or two more would probably have seen the ruin of 
this once triumphant besieging armament, now full of noth- 
ing but discouragement. The mere stoppage of supplies, 
in fact, as the Syracusans were masters of the mouth of the 
bour, would be sure to starve it out in no long time, if 

* Thucyd. vii. 41. 
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they maintained their superiority at sea. All their calcu- 
lations were suspended, however, and the hopes of the Athe- 
nians for the time revived, by the entry of Demosthenes 
and Eurymedon with the second armament into the Great 
Harbour ; which seems to have taken place on the very day, 
or on the second day, after the recent battle, i So important 
were the consequences which turned upon that postpone- 
ment of the Syracusan attack, occasioned by the recent 
defeat of their reinforcing army from the interior. So little 
did either party think, at that moment, that it would have 
been a mitigation of calamity to Athens, if Demosthenes 
had not arrived in time; if the ruin of the first armament 
had been actually consummated before the coming of the 
second! 

Demosthenes, after obtaining the required reinforce- 
ments at Korkyra, had crossed the Ionian sea voyage of 
to the islands called Chcerades on the coast of ^®™^" 
lapygia; where he took aboard a band of 150 ftom Kor- 
Messapian darters, through the friendly aid of ^y*- 
the native prince Artas, with whom an ancient alliance 
was renewed. Passing on farther to Metapontum, already 
in alliance with Athens, he was there reinforced with two 
triremes and three hundred darters, with which addition 
he sailed on to Thurii. Here he found himself cordially 
welcomed; for the philo-Athenian pai*ty was in full ascend- 
ency, having recently got the better in a vehement dissen- 
sion, and passed a sentence of banishment against their 
opponents. 2 They not only took a formal resolution to 
acknowledge the same friends and the same enemies as the 
Athenians, but equipped a regiment of 700 hoplites and 
300 darters to accompany Demosthenes, who remained there 
long enough to j^ass his troops in review and verify the 
completeness of each division. After having held this 
review on the banks of the river Sybaris, he marched his 
troops by land through the Thurian territory to the banks 
of the river Hylias which divided it from Kroton. He was 
here met by Krotoniate envoys, who forbade the access to 
their territory: upon which he marched down the river to 
the sea-shore, got on shipboard, and pursued his voyage 
southward along the coast of Italy — touching at the various 
towns, all except the hostile Lokri.3 

• Thucyd. vii. 42. * Thucyd. vii. 8367. 

» Thucyd. vM, 85. 
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His entry into the harbour of Syracuse * — accomplished 
Imposing in the most ostentatious trim, with decorations 
effect of his Qj^d musical accompaniments — was no less im- 
the'are^t' posing from the magnitude of his force, than 
Harbour. critical in respect to opportunity. Taking Athe- 
nians, allies, and mercenary forces, together — he conducted 
73 triremes, 5000 hoplites, and a large number of light 
troops of every description ; archers, slingers, darters, &c., 
with other requisites for effective operation. At the sight 
of such an armament, not inferior to the first which had 
arrived under Nikias, the Syracusans lost for a moment 
the confidence of their recent triumph, and were struck 
with dismay as well as wonder. > Tnat Athens could be 
rash enough to spare such an armament, at a moment when 
the full burst of Feloponnesian hostility was reopening 
upon her, and when Dekeleia was in course of being forti- 
fied — was a fact out of all reasonable probability, and not 
to be credited unless actually seen. And probably, the 
Syracusans, though they knew that Demosthenes was on 
his way, had no idea beforehand of the magnitude of his 
armament. 

On the other hand, the hearts of the discomfited and 
beleaguered Athenians again revived as they welcomed 
their new comrades. They saw themselves again masters 

Beviyed ^7 ^^^^ ^^ '^^^^ ^^ ^Y ^^^i ^^^ ^^^Y displayed 

courage of their renewed superiority by marching out of 

Sanf.*^* their lines forthwith and ravaging the lands 

Judicious near the Anapus ; the Syracusans not venturing 

live re8*oiu- ^^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^ general action, and merely watch- 

tion of De- ing the movement with some cavalry from the 

mosthenfts. Qlympieion. 

But Demosthenes was not imposed upon by this 
delusive show of power, so soon as he had made himself 
master of the full state of affairs, and had compared his 
own means with those of the enemy. He found the army 
of Nikias not merely worn down with long-continued toil, 
and disheartened by previous defeat, but also weakened in 
a terrible degree by the marsh fever general towards the 
close of summer, in the low ground where they were en- 
camped. ^ 

He saw that the Syracusans were strong in multiplied 
allies, extended fortifications, a leader of great ability, and 

* Plutarch, Nikias, c. 21. * Thucyd. yii. 42. * Thncyd. vii. 47-60. 
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general belief that theirs was the winning cause. Moreover, 
he felt deep^ the position of Athens at home, and her need 
of all her citizens against enemies within sight of her own 
walls. But above all, he came penetrated with the deplorable 
effects which had resulted from the mistake of Nikias, in 
wasting irreparably so much precious time, and frittering 
away die first terror-striking impression of his splendid 
armament. All these considerations determined Demosthe- 
nes to act without a moment's delay, while the impression 
produced by his arrival was yet unimpaired — and to aim 
one great and decisive blow, such as might, if successful, 
make the conquest of Syracuse again probable. If this 
should fail, he resolved to abandon the whole enterprise, 
and return home with his armament forthwith, i 

By means of the Athenian lines, he had possession of 
the southernmost portion of the slope of Epi- p . 
poise. But all along that slope from east to and plans 
west, immediately in front or to the north of J>' Demos- 
bis position, stretched the counter- wall built by 
the syracusans; beginning at the city- wall on the lowest 
ground, and reaching up first in a north-westerly, next in 
a westerly direction, until it joined the fort on the upper 
ground near the cliff, where the road from Euryalus oown 
to Syracuse passed. The Syracusans as defenders were on 
the north side of this counter-wall ; he and the Athenians 
on the south side. It was a complete bar to his progress, 
and he could not stir a step without making himself master 
of it; towards which end there were only two possible 
means — either to storm it in front, or to turn it from its 
western extremity by marching round up to the Euryalus. 
He began by trying the first method. But the wall was 
abundantly manned and vigorously defended; his battering 
machines were all burnt or disqualified, and every attempt 
which he made was completely repulsed. 2 There remained 
only the second method — to turn the wall, ascending by 
circuitous roads to the heights of Euryalus behind it, and 
then attacking the fort in which it terminated. 

But the march necessair for this purpose — first, up 
the valley of the Anapus, visible from the Syracusan posts 
above; next, ascending to the Euryalus by a narrow and 
winding path — was so difficult, that even Demosthenes, 

» Thucyd. vii. 43. * Thucyd. vii. 43. 
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naturally sanguine, despaired of being able to force his 
way up in the daylight, against an enemy seeing 
the attack. He was therefore constrained to 
attempt a night-surprise, for which, Nikias and 
his other colleagues consenting, he accordingly 
made preparations on the largest and most 
effective scale. He took the command himself, 
along with Menander and Eurymedon (Nikias 
being left to command within the lines) ^ — con- 
ducting hoplites and light troops, together with masons 
and carpenters, and all other matters necessary for es- 
tablishing a fortified post — lastly, giving orders tnat every 
man should carry witn him provisions for five days. 

Fortune so far favoured him, that not only all these 
preliminary arrangements, but even his march itself, was 
accomplished without any suspicion of the enemy. At the 
beginning of a moonlight night, he quitted the lines, moved 
along the low ground on the left bank of the Anapus and 
parallel to that river for a considerable distance — then 
following various roads to the right, arrived at theEuryalus 
or highest pitch of Epipolse, where he found himself in the 
same track by which the Athenians in coming from Katana 
a year and a half before — and Gylippus in coming from the 
interior of the island about ten months before — had passed, 
in order to get to the slope of Epipolse above Syracuse. 
He reached, without being discovered, the extreme Syra- 
cusan fort on the high ground — assailed it completely 
by surprise — and captured it after a feeble resistance. 
Some of the garrison within it were slain; but the greater 
part escaped, and ran to give the alarm to the three for- 
tified camps of Syracusans and allies, which were placed 
one below another behind the long continuous wall,^ on the 



> Thucyd. vii. 43. Diodorus tells 
ui that Demosthenes took with him 
10,000 hoplites, and 10,000 light 
troops — numbers which are not at 
all to be trusted (xiii. 11). 

Plutarch (Nikias, c. 21) says that 
Nikias was extremely averse to the 
attack on Epipoles: Thucydidto 
notices nothing of the kind, and 
the assertion seems improbable. 

The course taken by DemosthenSs 



in his night-march will be found 
marked on Plan II. annexed to this 
▼olume. 

» Thucyd. vii. 42, 43. K«l (Demo- 
sthends) 6pu>v to ■napaTei^iajjia xtov 
2'jp«xo3i(i>v, q> c^ibXuoav fcepiTSt^loat 
9(pa( TOU< 'A9T)valou<, dnXouv te 6v, 
xoi el ditixpaxTjasii tic tu)v xe 'Eici- 
icoXuJv t-^c dva|)d9eu>C) ^^l a&8ic tou 
^v auxaU oxpatOTCiSou, p(fSlu)( Sv 
auTO XiQ^Qiv (o68e ^dp uno(xeXvai dv 
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decEvity of EpipolsB — as well as to a chosen regiment of 
six hundred Syracnsan hoplites under Hermokrates, ^ who 
formed a night-watch or bivouac. This regiment hastened 
up to the rescue, but Demosthenes and the Athenian 
▼angnard, charging impetuously forward, drove them back 
in disorder upon the fortified positions in their rear. Even 
Gjlippus, and the Syracusan troops advancing upwards out 
oi these positions, were at first carried back by the same 
retreating movement. 

So far the enterprise of Demosthenes had been success- 
ful beyond all reasonable hope. He was master Partial 
not only of the outer fort of the Syracusan success at 
position, but also of the extremity of their pKjTtSd" 
counter-wall which rested upon that fort: the ruinous de- 
counter-wall was no longer defensible, now that '®** finally. 

e^ttc o68iva) ^icsl^eto iiciOiodai t^ last abandon their fortifications 

ictiptf. on the slope of Epipoln (rd &vu> 

Vii. 46. xal ^(i^pac (Jiiv ifiOvata Tslyjr)) is specially marked by Thn- 

cSixtt ^voet Xa8ctv itp(>osX96vtac xal cydidds afterwards— yii. 60 : it was 

dva^ivcac) Ac. at the last moment of desperation, 

Dv. Arnold and Gtdller both in- when the seryice of all was needed 

terpret this description of Thucydi- for the final maritime battle in the 

dds (see their notes on this chapter, Great Harbour. Dr. Arnold (p. 276) 

and Dr. Arnold's Appendix, p. 276) misinterprets this passage, in my 

«B if Nikias, immediately that the judgement, evading the direct sense 

Syracusan counter-wall had crossed of it. 

his blockading line, had evacuated The words of Thucydidfts, yii. 42 

his circle and works on the slope — el iicixpaTiQaeii ti« tu)v ts 'Eictico- 

•of EpipolsB, and had retired down Xu>v x^^ dva^dtfecD^ xal auOi^ tou ht 

exclusively into the lower ground auratc ffxpaToiciSou — are more oor- 

below. Dr. Thirlwall too is of the reotly conceived by M. Firmin 

same opinion (Hist. Gr. vol. iii. ch. Didot in the note to his transla- 

xxvi. p. 432-434). tion, than by Arnold and Goller. 

This appears to me a mistake. The crtpaToiceSov here indicated does 
What conceivable motive can be not mean the Athenian Circle, and 
assigned to induce Nikias to yield their partially completed line of 
up to the enemy so important an circumvallation on the slope of 
advantage? If he had once re- Epipolse. It means the ground 
linquished the slope of Epipolse higher up than this, which they 
to occupy exclusively the marsh had partially occupied at first while 
beneath the southern cliff— Gylip- building the fort of Labdalum, and 
pus and the Syracusans would have of which they had been substantial- 
taken good care that he should ly masters until the arrival of 
never again have mounted that Gylippus, who had now converted 
cliff ; nor could he ever have got it into a camp or 9TpaT6icc8ov of the 
near to the ■Kapartiyiaika. The mo- Syracusans. 
ment when the Athenians did at ' Diodor. xiii. 11. 

VOL. VII. Xj 
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he had got on the north or Syracusan side of it — so that 
the men on the parapet, where it joined the fort, made no 
resistance and fled. Some of the Athenians even hegan to 
tear down the parapets, and demolish this part of the 
counter-wall ; an operation of extreme importance, since it 
would have opened to Demosthenes a communication with 
the southern side of the counter-wall, leading directly 
towards the Athenian lines on Epipolse. At any rate, his 
plan of turning the counter-wall was already carried — if he 
could only have maintained himself in his actual position, 
even without advancing farther — and if he could have de- 
molished two or three hundred yards of the upper extremity 
of the wall now in his power. Whether it would have been 
possible for him to maintain himself without farther ad- 
vance, until day broke, and thus avoid the unknown perils 
of a night-battle, we cannot say. But both he and his men, 
too much flushed with success to think of halting, hastened 
forward to complete their victory, and to prevent the dis- 
ordered Syracusans from again recovering a firm array. 
Unfortunately however their ardour of pursuit (as it con- 
stantly happened with Grecian hoplites) disturbed the 
regularity of their own ranks, so that they were not in 
condition to stand the shock of the Boeotian hoplites, just 
emerged from their position, and marching up in steady 
and excellent order to the scene of action. The Boeotians 
charged them, and after a short resistance, broke them 
completely, forcing them to take flight. The fugitives of 
the van were thus driven back upon their own comrades 
advancing from behind — still under the impression of suc- 
cess — ignorant of what had passed in front — and themselves 
urged on by the fresh troops closing up in their rear. 

In this manner the whole army presently became one 
Disorder of Bcone of clamour and confusion, wherein there 
the Athe- ^as neither command nor obedience, nor could 
^eat loss any one discern what was passing. The light of 
fS hiT *^® moon rendered objects and figures generally 

* * visible, without being sufficient to discriminate 

friend from foe. The beaten Athenians, thrown back upon 
their comrades, were in many cases mistaken for enemies 
and slain. The Syracusans and Boeotians, shouting aloud 
and pursuing their advantage, became intermingled with 
the foremost Athenians, and both armies thus grouped into 
knots which only distinguished each other by mutual demand 
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of the watchword. That test also soon failed, since each 
party got acquainted with the watchword of the other — 
especially that of the Athenians, among whom the confusion 
was the greatest, became well-known to the Syracusans, who 
kept together in larger parties. Above all, the effect of the 
psean or war-shout, on both sides, was remarkable. The 
Dorians in the Athenian army (from Argos, Korkyra, and 
other places) raised a psean not distinguishable from that 
of the Syracusans : accordingly their shout struck terror 
into the Athenians themselves, who fancied that they had 
enemies in their own rear and centre. Such disorder and 
panic presently ended in a general flight. The Athenians 
hurried back by the same roads which they had ascended: 
but these roads were found too narrow for terrified fu- 
gitives, and many of them threw away their arms in order 
to scramble or jump down the cliffs, in which most of them 
perished. Even of those who safely effected their descent 
into the plain below, many (especially the new-comers be- 
longing to the armament of Demosthenes) lost their way 
through ignorance, and were cut off the next day by the 
Syracusan horse. With terrible loss of numbers, and broken 
spirit, the Athenians at length found shelter within their 
own lines. Their loss of arms was even greater than that 
of men, from the throwing away of shields by those soldiers 
who leaped the cliff. ^ 

The overjoyed Syracusans erected two trophies, one 
upon the road to Epipolse, the other upon the ^^ ^^ 
exact and critical spot where the Boeotians had spirits, and 
first withstood and first repelled the enemy. By renewed 
a victory, so unexpected and overwhelming, their pfSi8^o7* 
feelings were restored to the same pitch of con- *^® ^yra- 
fidence which had animated them before the 
arrival of Demosthenes. Again now masters of the field, 
they again indulged the hope of storming the Athenian 
lines and destroying the armament; to which end, however, 
it was thought necessary to obtain additional reinforce- 
ments, and Gylippus went in person with this commission 
to the various cities of Sicily — while Sikanus with fifteen 
triremes was despatched to Agrigentum, then understood 
to be wavering, and in a political crisis. ^ 

' Thucyd. vii. 44, 46. of slain was 2000. Diodorns giye» 

* Thucyd. vii. 46. Plutarch (Ni- it at 2600 (ziii. 11). Thncydidfts 
kiag, 0. 21) states that the number does not state it at all. 
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During the absence of Gylippus, the Athenian generals 

^ were left to mourn their recent reverse, and to 

tion and discuss the exigences of their untoward position. 

different The whole armament was now full of discourafife- 

opinions of , -, • a» j. j. i? ° 

the Athe- ment and weariness; impatient to escape from a 
niwi gene- scene where fever daily thinned their numbers, 
"^■* and where they seemed destined to nothing but 

dishonour. Such painful evidences of increasing disorganiza- 
tion only made Demosthenes more strenuous in enforcing 
the resolution which he had taken before the attack on 
EpipolsB. He had done his best to strike one decisive blow: 
the chances of war had turned out against him, and inflicted 
a humiliating defeat; he now therefore insisted on re- 
linquishing the whole enterprise and returning home forth- 
with. The season was yet favourable for the voyage (it 
seems to have been the beginning of August), while tne 
triremes recently brought, as yet unused, rendered them 
masters at sea for the present. It was idle (he added) to 
waste more time and money in staying to carry on war 
against Syracuse, which they could not now hope to subdue ; 
especially when Athens had so much need of them all at 
home, against the garrison of Dekeleia. ^ 

This proposition, though espoused and seconded 
De 8the- ? Eurymedon, was peremptorily opposed by 
nfts insists Nikias; who contended, flrst, that their present 
?n ^ftS"^ distress and the unpromising chances for the 
Wciiy-'Sri- future, though he admitted the full reality of 
kiM op; both, ought not nevertheless to be publicly 
poses im. pj.Qciaimed. A formal resolution to retire, passed 
in the presence of so many persons, would inevitably be- 
come known to the enemy, and therefore could never be 
executed with silence and secrecy ^ — as such a resolution 

These two authors probably both Xa9eiv fap ftv, 67i6t« Po6Xoivto, tooto 

copied from some common author- icotouvxcc icoXXip ^ttov. 
ity, not Thucydidfis; perhaps It seems probable that some of 

Philistus. the taxiarchs and trierarchs were 

' Thucyd. vii. 47. present at this deliberation, as we 

> Thucyd. vii. 48. *0 8i Nixlac find in another case afterwards, 

iv6pLiCs |xiv xal aOxb; icov-y]pd( afcbv c. 60. Possibly Demosthends might 

Toi icp&Yixaxa elvai, Ttp St X6t<{> o6x even desire that they should be 

i^oOXeto aOxi daOcv^ dnoficixvuvai, present, as witnesses respecting 

o68' i|X9av(I>c afac 'j'vifiCofi.ivouc the feeling of the army; and also 

|«.tT& icoXXtuv Ti^v dvaxu)pt)9iv xoic as supporters, if the matter came 

«oXc|i.loic xaxaTYiXxouc Y^T^*'^^^* afterwards to be debated in the 
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ought to be. But farthermore, he (Nikias) took a decided 
objection to the resolution itself. He would never consent 
to carry back the armament, without specific authority 
from home to do so. Sure he was, that the Athenian people 
would never tolerate such a proceeding. When submitted 
to the public assembly at home, the conduct of the generals 
would be judged, not by persons who had been at Syracuse 
and co^isant of the actual facts, but by hearers who would 
learn all that they knew from the artful speeches of crimi- 
native orators. Even the citizens actually serving — though 
now loud in cries of suffering, and impatient to ^et home 
— would alter their tone when they were safe in the public 
assembly; and would turn round to denounce their generals 
as having been bribed to bring away the army. Speaking 
his own personal feelings, he knew too well the tempers of 
his countrymen to expose himself to the danger of thus 
perishing under a charge alike unmerited and disgraceful. 
Sooner would he incur any extremity of risk from the 
enemy, i It must be recollected too (he added) that if their 
affairs were now bad, those of Syracuse were as bad, and 
even worse. For more than a year, the war had been im- 
posing upon the Syracusans a ruinous cost, in subsistence 
for foreign allies as well as in keeping up outlying posts — so 
that they had already spent 2000 talents, besides heavy 
debts contracted and not paid. They could not continue 
in this course longer; yet the suspension of their payments 
would at once alienate their allies, and leave them helpless. 
The cost of the war (to which Demosthenes had alluded as 
a reason for returning home) could be much better borne 
by Athens; while a little farther pressure would utterly 
break down the Syracusans. He (Nikias) therefore advised 
to remain where they were and continue the siege; 2 the 
more so as their fleet had now become unquestionably the 
superior. 

public assembly at Athens. It is because it can hardly be construed 

to this fact that the words efA^avwc except either with dicoXiaBat or 

l&tTa icoXXu>v seem to allude. with aOx^c fs: for Nikias could 

' Thucyd. vii. 48. Ouxouv |)ouXe9- not run any risk of perishing 

Qai at)T6^ "{t, iictatdfjievoc xdc 'A6t]- separately by the hands of the 

valu>v 9uasi<, eicl al^XP? T* aixift enemy— unless we are to ascribe 

xal dfiixuDc i)iz 'AOY]vaUuv aicoXiaOai, to him an absurd rhodomontade 

|jlqXXov ri (iitb t&v icoXepLituv, tl 8ei, quite foreign to his character, 

xivfiuvtuaa^ touto icaOciv, I8la. Compare Plutarch, Nikias, 0. 22.^ 

The situation of the last word * Thucyd. vii. 48. Tpl()8iv o^y I9Y} 

ISlo^ in this sentence is perplexing, XP^^^^ npooxa6y)(iiivouc, Ac. 
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Both Demosthenes and Eurymedon protested in the 
strongest language against the proposition of 
naTinsists Nikias. Especially they treated the plan of 
at least on remaining in the Great Harbour as fraught 
ouT*of the with ruin, and insisted, at the very least, on 
H^^b* quitting this position without a moment's delay, 

ar our. j)ygn admitting (for argument) the scruples of 
Nikias against abandoning the Syracusan war without 
formal authority from home, they still urged an immediate 
transfer of their camp from the Great Harbour to Thapsus 
orKatana. At either of these stations they could prosecute 
operations against Syracuse, with all the advantage of a 
wider range of country for supplies, a healthier spot, and 
above all of an open sea, which was absolutely indispensable 
to the naval tactics of Athenians; escaping from that narrow 
basin which condemned them to inferiority even on their 
own proper element. At all events to remove, and remove 
forthwith, out of the Great Harbour — such was the pressing 
requisition of Demosthenes and Eurymedon. ^ 

But even to the modified motion of transferring the 
actual position to Thapsus or Katana, Nikias refused to 
consent. He insisted on remaining as they were; — and it 
appears thatMenander and Euthydemus 2 (colleagues named 
Nikias re- by the assembly at home before the departure 
'"'^^ e *t t of the second armament) must have voted under 
such re- the influence of his authority; whereby the 
movai. majority became on his side. Nothing less than 

being in a minority, probably, would have induced Demo- 
sthenes and Eurymedon to submit — on a point of such 
transcendent importance. 

It was thus that the Athenian armament remained 
The arma- without quitting the Harbour, yet apparently 
ma?ns'in qiiite inactive, during a period which cannot 
the Great have been less than between three weeks and a 
Sdther*act- ^o^*"^? Until Gylippus returned to Syracuse 
ing nor re- with frosh reinforcements. Throughout the 
tiring. army, hope of success appears to have vanished, 

while anxiety for return had become general. The 

" Thucyd. vii. 49. '0 5e A>j(jtoo9e- jxdvetv, dXV 8ti xax^^''^" ^^""l 

V1JC itepl jiiv Tou icpoaxa9^o9ai xal fx^ (liXXeiv e^aviatoaQai. 

o&d' 6icu)90uv iveSix^"^ 0"*^^ ^^ Kal 6 EOpufxiStov oOxtp xouxo Sovij- 

|<b|i«ay tlictiv, oOficvl rpdncp oi '^6ptot>t. 

ipiffXttv iv T<p afixtp Iti * Thucyd. vii. 69 ; Diodor. xiii. 12. 
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opinions of Demosthenes and Eurymedon were doubtless 
well-known, and orders for retreat were expected, but 
never came. Nikias obstinately refused to give them, 
durinff the whole of this fatal interval; which plunged the 
army into the abyss of ruin, instead of mere failure in their 
aggressive enterprise. 

So unaccountable did such obstinacy appear, that many 
persons gave Nikias credit for knowing more than he chose 
to reveal. Even Thucydides thinks that he was misled by 
that party in Syracuse, with whom he had always kept 
up a secret correspondence, (seemingly apart from his 
colleagues,) and who still urged him, by special messages, 
not to go away; assuring him that Syracuse could not 
possibly go on longer. "Without fully trusting these inti- 
mations, he could not bring himself to act against them. 
He therefore hung back from day to day, refusing to pro- 
nounce the decisive word. * 

Nothing throughout the whole career of Nikias is so 
inexplicable as his guilty fatuity — for we can infatuation 
call it by no lighter name, seeing that it involved ^^ Nikias. 
all the brave men around him in one common ruin with 
himself — at the present critical juncture. How can we 
suppose him to have really believed that the Syracusans, 
now in the flood-tide of success, and when Gylippus was 
gone forth to procure additional forces, would break down 
and be unable to carry on the war? Childish as such cre- 
dulity seems, we are nevertheless compelled to admit 
it as real, to such an extent as to counterbalance all 
the pressing motives for departure; motives, enforced by 
discerning colleagues as well as by the complaints of the 
army, and brought home to his own observation by the 

' Thucyd. yii. 48. ^A. iiziaxA - respecting a reyolt of the slaves 

ffccvoc) Tcp iiiv ipY<p S'c^ ^^' o^ yilleins (olxixat) at Syracuse 

i\i.(f6xtpjii l^uDv xal 6ia9Xonu)v during the Athenian siege, under 

dvctxe, T<j> ^ixfavBi xote X6if<|> a leader named Sosikratds— a revolt 

o6x £97] dicd^eiv -C7)v 9Tpa-ctd V. suppressed by the stratagem of 

The insignificance of the party Hermokratds. That various at- 

in Syracuse which corresponded tempts of this sort took placo at 

wHh Nikias may he reasonably Syracuse during these two trying 

inferred from Thucyd. vii. 66. It years, is by no means improbable, 

consisted in part of those Leon- In fact, it is difficult to understand 

tines who had been incorporated how the numerous predial slaves 

into the Syracusan citizenship were kept in order during the 

(Diodor. xiii. 18). great pressure and danger, prior 

Polysenus (i. 43, 1) has a tale to the coming of Gylippus. 
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experience of the late naval defeat. At any rate, it served 
as an excuse for that fatal weakness of his character which 
made him incapable of taking resolutions founded on pro- 
spective calculations, and chained him to his actual position 
until he was driven to act by imminent necessity. 

But we discern on the present occasion another motive, 
which counts for much in dictating his hesitation. The 
other generals think with satisfaction of going back to 
their country, and rescuing the force which yet remained, 
even under circumstances of disappointment and failure. 
Not so Nikias : he knows too well the reception which he 
had deserved, and which might possibly be in store for 
him. Avowedly indeed, he anticipates reproach from the 
Athenians against the generals, but only unmerited 
reproach, on the special ground of bringing away the army 
without orders from home ; — adding some harsh criticisms 
upon the injustice of the popular judgment and the perfidy 
of his own soldiers. But in the first place, we may remark 
that Demosthenes and Eurymedon, though as much res- 
ponsible as he was for this decision, had no such fear of 
popular injustice; or if they had, saw clearly that the obli« 
gation of braving it was here imperative. And in the next 
place, no man ever had so little reason to complain of the 
popular judgement as Nikias. The mistakes of the people 
m regard to him had always been those of indulgence, over- 
esteem, and over-constancy. But Nikias foresaw too well 
that he would have more to answer for at Athens than the 
simple fact of sanctioning retreat under existing circumstan- 
ces. He could not but remember the pride and sanguine hopes 
under which he had originally conducted the expedition out 
of Peiraeus, contrasted with the miserable sequel and igno- 
minious close, — even if the account had been now closed, 
without worse. He could not but be conscious, more or 
less, how much of all this was owing to his ownmisjudge. 
ment; and under such impressions, the idea of meeting the 
free criticisms and scrutiny of his fellow citizens (even 
putting aside the chance of judicial trial) must have been 
msupportably humiliating. To Nikias, — a perfectly bravo 
man, and sufferinff withal under an incurable disease, — life 
at Athens had neither charm nor honour left. Hence, as 
much as from any other reason, he was induced to withhold 
the order for departure; clinging to the hope that some 
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retreat. 
Orders for 
retreat pri- 
vately cir- 
culated. 



unforeseen boon of fortune might yet turn up — and yielding 
to the idlest delusions from correspondents in the 
interior of Syracuse, i 

Nearly a month after the night-battle on EpipolaB,^ 
Gylippus and Sikanus both returned to Syracuse, increase of 
Tne latter had been unsuccessful at Agi*igentum, force and 
where the philo-Syracusan party had been sent f^ "^wuse 
into banishment before his arrival; but Gylippus -Nikias at 
brought with him a considerable force of Sicilian 
Greeks, together with those Peloponnesian 
hoplites who had started from Cape Tasnarus 
in the early spring, and who had made their 
way from ICyrene first along the coast of Africa 
and then across to Selinus. Such increase of strength im- 
mediately determined the Syracusans to resume the ag- 
gressive, both by land and by sea. In the Athenians, as 
they saw the new allies marching in over Epipolae, it pro- 
duced a deeper despondency, combined with bitter regret 
that they had not adopted the proposition of departing 
immediately after the battle of Epipolse, when Demos- 
thenes first proposed it. The late interval of lingering 
hopeless inaction with continued sickness, had farther 
weakened their strength, and Demosthenes now again 
pressed the resolution for immediate departure. What- 
ever fancies Nikias may have indulged about Syracusan 
embarrassments, were dissipated by the arrival of Gylip- 
pus; nor did he venture to persist in his former peremptory 
opposition— though even now he seems to have assented 
against his own conviction. ^ He however insisted with 
good reason, that no formal or public vote should be taken 
on the occasion — but that the order should be circulated 
through the camp, as privately as possible, to be ready for de- 
parture at a given signal. Intimation was sent to Katana that 



* Tbvcyd. vii. 49. 'AvtiXsyovto? 
di TOO Ntxlou, Sxvo? Ti< xal (jLdXX7)aic 
evcYivcco, xoci i[i.a un6votac |ai^ ti xal 

iiXiov elSu)^ 6 Ntxlac lox^P^^'H'^^^* 

The language of Justin respect- 
ing this proceeding is just and 
discriminating— '^icias, seu pudore 
male aotee rei, seu metn destitutes 
spei civium, seu impellente fato> 
manere contendit" (Justin, iy. 6). 



* This interral may he inferred 
(see Dodwell, Ann. Thuoyd. vii. 
60) from the state of the moon at 
the time of the battle of Epipolse, 
compared -with the subsequent 
eclipse. 

* Thucyd. vii. 60. «bc a&Toic o68i 
6 Nixiac Sti 6pLolu>c fjvavxtou- 
T , Ac. Diodor. xiii. 12. 'D Nixla^ 
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the armament was on the point of coming away — with orders 
to forward no farther supplies, i 

This plan was proceeding successfully: the ships were 
Eclipse of made ready — much of the property of the army 
the moon— had already been conveyed aboard without 

Athenian , . *',, • • i» xr xu 

retreat awakemng the suspicion of the enemy — the 

postponed, signal would have been hoisted on the ensuing 
morning — and within a few hours, this fated armament 
would have found itself clear of the harbour, with com- 
paratively small loss 2 — when the Gods themselves (I speak 
in the language and feelings of the Athenian camp) inter- 
fered to forbid its departure. On the very night before 
(the 27th August, 413 b.c.) — which was full moon — the 
moon was eclipsed. Such a portent, impressive to the 
Athenians at all times, was doubly so under their present 
despondency, and many of them construed it as a divine 

Erohibition against departure until a certain time should 
ave elapsed, with expiatory ceremonies to take off the 
effect. They made known their wish for postponement to 
Nikias and his colleagues ; but their interference was super- 
fluous, for Nikias himself was more deeply affected than 
any one else. He consulted the prophets, who declared that 
the army ought not to decamp until thrice nine days, a full 
circle of the moon, should have passed over. 3 And Nikias 
took upon himself to announce, that until after the interval 
indicated by them, he would not permit even any discussion 
or proposition on the subject. 

The decision of the prophets, which Nikias thus made 
his own was a sentence of death to the Athenian 
army: yet it went along with the general feeling, 
and was obeyed without hesitation. Even Demos- 
thenes, though if he had commanded alone, he 
might have tried to overrule it — found himself 
compelled to yield. Yet according toPhilochorus 
(himself a professional diviner, skilful in construing the 
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interpreted 
—opinion 
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chorus. 



» Thucyd. vii. 60, 

• Diodor. xiii. 12. Oi ffxpaTitoxai 
xi oxsOt} evSTi9svT0, Ac. Plutarch, 
Nikias, c. 23. 

• The moon was totally eclipsed 
on this night, August 27, 413 B.C., 
from 27 minutes past 9 to 34 
minutes past 10 p.m. (Wurm, De 
Fonderib. Grsecor. sect. xciv. p. 



184) — speaking with reference to 
an observer in Sicily. 

Thucydidds states that Nikias 
adopted the injunction of the 
prophets, to tarry thrice nine days 
(vii. 60). Diodorus says three days. 
Plutarch intimates that Nikias 
went beyond the injunction of the 
prophets, who only insisted on 
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religious meaning of events), it was a decision decidedly 
wrong; that is, wrong according to the canonical principles 
of divination. To men planning escape or any other opera- 
tion requiring silence and secrecy, an eclipse of the moon, 
as hiding light and producing darkness, was (he affirmed) 
an encouraging sign, and ought to have made the Athe- 
nians even more willing and forward in quitting the harbour. 
We are told, too, that Nikias had recently lost by death 
Stilbides, the ablest prophet in his service; and that he 
was thus forced to have recourse to prophets of inferior 
ability, i His piety left no means untried of appeasing the 
gods, by prayer, sacrifice, and expiatory ceremonies, con- 
tinued until the necessity of actual conflict arrived. 2 

The impediment thus finally and irreparably inter- 
cepting the Athenian departure, was the direct, though 
unintended consequence, of the delay previously caused by 
Nikias. We cannot doubt, however, that, when the eclipse 
first happened, he regarded it as a sign confirmatory of the 
opinion which he had himself before delivered, and that he 
congratulated himself upon having so long resisted the 
proposition for going away. Let us add, that all those 
Athenians who were predisposed to look upon eclipses as 
signs from heaven of calamity about to come, would find 
themselves strengthened in that belief by the unparalleled 
woes even now impending over this unhappy army. 

What interpretation the Syracusans, confident and 
victorious, put on the eclipse, we are not told. 
But they knew well how to interpret the fact, 
which speedily came to their knowledge, that 
the Athenians had fuUy resolved to make a fur- 
tive escape, and had only been prevented by the 
eclipse. Such a resolution, amounting to an un- 
equivocal confession of helplessness, emboldened 



three days, while he resolyed on 
remaining for an entire lunarperiod 
<Platarch, Nikias, c. 23). 

I follow the statement of Thu- 
eydidfis: there is no reason to 
helieve that Nikias would lengthen 
the time beyond what the prophets 
prescribed. 

The erroneous statement respect- 
ing this memorable event, in so re- 
spectable an author as Polybius, is 
not a little surprising (Polyb. ix. 19). 

' Plutarch, Nikias, c. 22 ; Diodor. 
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xiii. 12; Thucyd. vii. 60. Stilbidds 
was eminent in his profession of 
a prophet: see Aristophan. Pac. 
1029, with the citations firom 
Eupolis and Philochorus in the 
Scholia. 

Compare the description of the 
effect produced by the eclipse of 
the sun at Thebes, immediately 
prior to the last expedition of 
Pelopidas into Thessaly (Plutarch, 
Pelopidas, c. 81). 

s Plutarch, Nikias, c. 24. 
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the Syracusans yet farther, to crush them as they 
were in the harbour, and never to permit them to 
occupy even any other post in Sicily. Accordingly Gylippus 
caused his triremes to be manned and practised for several 
days: he then drew out his land-force, and made a demon- 
stration of no great significance against the Athenian lines. 
On the morrow, he brought out all his forces, both land 
and naval; with the former of which he beset the Athenian 
lines, while the fleet, 76 triremes in number, was directed 
to sail up to the Athenian naval station. The Athenian 
fleet, 86 triremes strong, sailed out to meet it, and a close, 
general, and desperate action took place. The fortune of 
Athens had fled. The Syracusans first beat the centre 
division of the Athenians ; next, the ri^ht division under 
Eurymedon, who in attempting an evolution to outflank 
the enemy's left, forgot those narrow limits of the harbour 
which were at every turn the ruin of the Athenian mariner 
— neared the land too much — and was pinned up against it, 
in the recess of Daskon, by the vigorous attack of the 
Syracusans. He was here slain, and ms division destroyed : 
successively, the entire Athenian fleet was beaten and 
driven ashore. 

Few of the defeated ships could get into their own 
p rti 1 sue- 8^^^^^' Most of them were forced ashore or 
cess ashore grounded on points without those limits; upon 
against which Gylippus marched down his land-force to 
y ippus. ^^^ water's edge, in order to prevent the retreat 
of the crews as well as to assist the Syracusan seamen in 
hauling off the ships as prizes. His march however was so 
hurried and disorderly, that the Tyrrhenian troops, on 
guard at the flank of the Athenian station, sallied out 
against them as they approached, beat the foremost of 
them, and drove them away from the shore into the marsh 
called Lysimeleia. More Syracusan troops came to their 
aid; but the Athenians also, anxious above all things for 
the protection of their ships, came forth in greater num- 
bers ; and a general battle ensued in which the latter were 
victorious. Though they did not inflict much loss upon the 
enemy, yet they saved most of their own triremes which 
had been driven ashore, together with the crews — and car- 
ried them into the naval station. Except for this success 
on land, the entire Athenian fleet would have been de- 
stroyed: as it was, the defeat was still complete, and eighteen 
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triremes were lost, all their crews being slain. This was 
probably the division of Eurymedon, which having been 
driven ashore in the recess of Daskon, was too far on from 
the Athenian station to receive any land assistance. As the 
Athenian were hauling in their disabled triremes, the Syra- 
cusans made a last effort to destroy them by means of a 
fireship, for which the wind happened to be favourable. 
But the Athenians found means to prevent her approach, 
and to extinguish the flames. ^ 

Here was a complete victory gained over Athens on 
her own element — gained with inferior numbers The Syra- 
— gained even over the fresh, and yet formidable cusans de- 
fleet recently brought by Demosthenes. It told Mack*up*° 
but too plainly on which side the superiority the mouth 
now lay — how well the Syracusans had organized bou?,^an"' 
their naval strength for the specialties of their destroy or 
own harbour — how ruinous had been the folly whoie'^ *^^ 
of Nikias in retaining his excellent seamen im- Athenian 
prisoned within that petty and unwholesome *'™*"*®^*- 
lake, where land and water alike did the work of their 
enemies. It not only disheartened the Athenians, but belied 
all their past experience, and utterly confounded them. 
Sickness of the whole enterprise, and repentance for having 
undertaken it, now became uppermost in their minds: yet 
it is remarkable that we hear of no complaints against Nikias 
separately. 2 But repentance came too late. The Syracusans, 
fully alive to the importance of their victory, sailed round 
the harbour in triumph as again their own, 3 and already 
looked on the enemy within it as their prisoners. They 
determined to close up and guard the mouth of it, from 
Plemmyrium to Ortygia, so as to leave no farther liberty 
of exit. 

Nor were they insensible how vastly the scope of the 
contest was now widened, and the value of the Large 
stake before them enhanced. It was not merely 7*®^" ^^ 

, ... -1 r ' • L the Syra- 

to rescue their own city irom siege, nor even to cusans 

repel and destroy the besieging army, that they ^^^^^\f^^ 

were now contending. It was to extinguish the Athens— 

entire power of Athens, and liberate the half of newhasards 

Greece from dependence ; for Athens could never ?o Tndanger 

be expected to survive so terrific a loss as that that power. 

» Thuc. vii. 62, 63 ; Diod. xiii. IS. pAXoyoc aOxoic (xtTac ^v, ttoXu 8i 

* Thucyd. vii. 56. 01 fxev *A8t]vaioi |jLelCu>v Iti tijc axpaTsia? 6 fjLStdfjLtXoc. 

ev navxl 67) d9y(jLla? ^aav, xai 6 ica- ■ Thucyd. vii. 66. Ol Si 2ypax6- 
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of the entire double armament before Syracuse. ^ The Syra- 
cusans exulted in the thought that this great achievement 
would be theirs; that their city was the field, and their navy 
the chief instrument, of victory; a lasting source of glory to 
them, not merely in the eyes of contemporaries, but even 
in those of posterity. Their pride swelled when they re- 
flected on the Pan-Hellenic importance which the siege of 
Syracuse had now acquired, and when they counted up the 
number and variety of Greek warriors who were now 
fiffhting, on one side or the other, between Euryalus and 
Plemmyrium. With the exception of the great struggle be- 
tween Athens and the Peloponnesian confederacy, never 
before had combatants so many and so miscellaneous been 
engaged under the same banners. Greeks continental and 
Vast num- Insular — Ionic, Doric, and -^olic — autonomous 
bera, and Q,nd dependent — volunteers and mercenaries — 
neoas ori- from Miletus and Chios in the east to Selinus in 
*^"'b°V*t ^^® west — were all here to be found; and not 
now merely Greeks, but also the barbaric Sikels, 

fi^ltfn^ f "r Eg^stsBans, Tyrrhenians, and lapygians. If the 
ox agaUist^' Laced8emonians,Gorinthians, and Boeotians, were 
Syracuse. fighting on the side of Syracuse — the Argeians 
and Mantineians, not to mention the great insular cities, 
stood in arms against her. The jumble of kinship among 
the combatants on both sides, as well as the cross action of 
different local antipathies, is put in lively antithesis by 
Thucydides.3 But amidst so vast an assembled number, of 
which they were the chiefs, the paymasters, and the centre 
of combination — the Syracusans might well feel a sense of 
personal aggrandisement, and a consciousness of the great 
blow which they were about to strike, sufficient to exalt 
them for the time above the level even of their great Dorian 
chiefs in Peloponnesus. 

It was their first operation, occupying three days, to 
The Byra- close up the mouth of the Great Harbour, which 
oaians was nearly one mile broad, with vessels of every 

the*mouth description — triremes, traders, boats, &c. — 
of the har- anchored in an oblique direction, and chained 
®^'* together. 3 They at the same time prepared their 

naval force with redoubled zeal for the desperate struggle 

oioi t6v t« XifAtva 6y9i>« nopinXeov ' Thucyd. vii. 67, 68. 
d8tu)«, Ac. " Thucyd. vii. 60 ; Diodor. xiii. U. 

» Thucyd. vii. 66. 
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which they knew to be coming. They then awaited the 
efforts of the Athenians, who watched their proceedings 
with sadness and anxiety. 

Nikias and his colleagues called together the principal 
officers to deliberate what was to be done. As The Athe- 
they had few provisions remaining, and had nians re- 
counter-ordered their farther supplies, some JorJe their 
instant and desperate effort was indispensable; way out— 
and the only point in debate was, whether they u'tms^made 
should burn their fleet and retire by land, or by the gene- 
make a fresh maritime exertion to break out of '**^* 
the harbour. Such had been the impression left by the 
recent sea-fight, that many in the camp leaned to the 
former scheme, i But the generals resolved upon first 
trying the latter, and exhausted all their combinations to 
give to it the greatest possible effect. They now evacuated 
the upper portion of their lines, both on the higher ground 
of EpipolsB, and even on the lower ground, such portion 
as was nearest to the southern cliff; confining themselves 
to a limited fortified space close to the shore, just adequate 
for their sick, their wounded, and their stores; in order to 
spare the necessity for a large garrison to defend them, 
and thus leave nearly their whole force disposable for sea- 
service. They then made ready every trireme in the station, 
which could be rendered ever so imperfectly seaworthy, 
constraining every fit man to serve aboard them, without 
distinction of age, rank, or country. The triremes were 
manned with double crews of soldiers, hoplites as well as 
bowmen and darters — the latter mostly Akamanians; 
while the hoplites, stationed at the prow with orders to 
board the enemy as quickly as possible, were furnished 
with grappling-irons to detain the enemy's ship immediate- 
ly after the moment of coUision, in order that it might 
not be withdrawn and the collision repeated, with all its 
injurious effects arising from the strength and massiveness 
of the Syracusan epotids. The best consultation was held 
with the steersmen as to arrangement and manoeuvres of 
every trireme, and no precaution omitted which the scanty 
means at hand allowed. In the weU-known impossibility 
of obtaining new provisions, every man was anxious to 
hurry on the struggle. 2 But Nikias, as he mustered them 
on the shore immediately before going aboard, saw but 

1 Plutarch, Nikias, c. 24. * Thucyd. vii. 60. 
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too plainly that it was the mere stress of desperation which 
impelled them; that the elasticity, the disciplined confidence, 
the maritime pride, habitual to the Athenians on shipboard 
— was extinct, or dimly and faintly burning. 

He did his best to revive them, by exhortations 
Exhorta- unusually emphatic and impressive. ^BecoUect 
uons of Ni- (he said) that you too, not less than the Syra- 
pnuing the cusans, are now fighting for your own safety 
crews and for your country; for it is only by victory 

* ***' in the coming struggle that any of you can ever 

hope to see his country again. Yield not to despair like 
raw recruits after a first defeat: you, Athenians and allies, 
familiar with the unexpected revolutions of war, will hope 
now for the fair turn of fortune, and fight with a spirit 
worthy of the great force which you see here around you. 
We generals have now made effective provision against 
our two great disadvantages — the narrow circuit of the 
harbour, and the thickness of the enemy's prows. ^ Sad as 
the necessity is, we have thrown aside all our Athenian 
skill and tactics, and have prepared to fight under the 
conditions forced upon us by the enemy — a land battle on 
shipboard. 3 It will be for you to conquer in this last 
desperate struggle, where there is no friendly shore to 
receive you if you give way. You, hoplites on the deck, 
as soon as you have the enemy's trireme in contact, keep 
him fast, and relax not until yoi^ have swept away his 
hoplites and mastered his deck. You, seamen and rowers, 
must yet keep up your courage, in spite of this sad failure 
in our means, and subversion of our tactics. You are 
better defended on deck above, and you have more triremes 
to help you, than in the recent defeat. Such of you as are 
not Athenian citizens, I entreat to recollect the valuable 
privileges which you have hitherto enjoyed from serving 
in the navy of Athens. Though not really citizens, you 
have been reputed and treated as such: you have acquired 
our dialect, you have copied our habits, and have thus 
enjoyed the admiration, the imposing station, and the 
security, arising from our great empire. 3 Partaking as 

* Thucyd. vii. 62. "A 8i dptuya 5r) Y|vaYxao}i.80a, (oax* iteCo|i.axeTv 

tvtlSofttv ini t^ too Xifisvoc atevd- inb tu)v vbu)V| xal t6 ftiQXt sOtou; 

TTjTi npoc t6v (tiXXovxa fix^ov xoiv dvoxpouso9oi, ixT^xeixelvou^iav, (b^i- 

vewv Iata8ai, Ac. Xi}aov (palveroi. 

« Thucyd. vii. 62. 'E? touto yop » Thucyd. vii. 63. Tot? 5i vauxaic 
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you do freely in the benefits of that empire, do not now 
betray it to these Sicilians and Corinthians whom you have 
so often beaten. For such of you as are Athenians, I 
again remind you that Athens has neither fresh triremes, 
nor fresh hoplites, to replace those now here. Unless you 
are now victorious, her enemies near home will find her 
defenceless; and our countrymen there will become slaves 
to Sparta, as you will to Syracuse. Recollect, every man 
of you, that you now going aboard here are the all of 
Athens — her hoplites, her ships, her entire remaining city, 
and her splendid name. » Bear up then and conquer, every 
man with his best mettle, in this one last struggle — for 
Athens as well as yourselves, and on an occasion which 
will never return." 

If, in translating the despatch written home ten 
months before by Nikias to the people of Agony of 
Athens, we were compelled to remark, that the ^i^^f^T^*' 
'»reater part of it was the bitterest condemnation encourage 
di his own previous policy as commander — so tiie officers, 
we are here carried back, when we find him striving to 
palliate the ruinous effects of that confined space of water 
which paralysed the Athenian seamen, to his own obstinate 
improvidence in forbidding the egress of the fleet when 

icapatvw, xal iv rip aut^ T(p§e xal freemen, bat yet not citizens of 

6lo}i.ai, (AT) sxicsicXijxOal tt tsI^ ^up.- Athens — are here designated ; part- 

cpopttK ocTav .... 8xtiv7)v xt tiqv lymetlcs, doubtless, but partly also 

7)Sovil)v ev6upLKia9ai, u>c dEl<x iaxi citizens of the islands and de- 

SiaotboaaOat, oi riux 'AOY)vatot pendent allies— the ^ivoi vau^dxai 

vopLt C6|j.svot xal (j.^) 6vxsc alluded to by the Corinthians and 

6piu>V| x^c x« <pti)v^c X1Q cictaxiQiii'Q by Periklds at the beginning of the 

xai xu>v xp6TC(i)y xiq |j.ifA,i^98i i6aufA,d- Pelbponnesian war (Thucyd. i. 121- 

Cto8> xaxd xvjv *EXXdSa, xal x^c ^^3) as the (I>vt]X7) 66va|j.ic piaXXov ^ 

^PX'^< x^; ijfjLex^pac oCix iXaasov xaxa olxeia of Athens. Without doubt 

x6 iu9sXsto8ai, Sc xc x6 7of)cp6vxolc there were numerous foreign sea- 

uTCT)x6oi< xal x6 (tT) dSixsIsOai noXu men in the warlike navy of Athens, 

itXcIov, |j.exKi)^ext, tooxs xoivtuvol (t6- who derived great consideration 

vot iXsuQipiuc T}|j.iv x^c dpx'^c Svxsc, as well as profit from the service, 

8txaiu>c auxTjv vuv piT) xaxaitpoStSoxs, and often passed themselves off for 

&c. Athenian citizens when they really 

Dr. Arnold, (together with Goller were not so. 

and Poppo), following the Scho- ' Thucyd. vii. 64. "Oxi ol iv xai« 

liast, explain these words as having vauslv 6|xu>v vuv i96fA.svot, xal iciCoi 

particular reference to the metics xok 'AOT)valoic slol xal v^cc, xal f) 

in the Athenian naval service. But 6ic6Xoii:oc noXt^, xal x6 (tiya 6vo(«.a 

I cannot think this correct. All xu>v 'AOy)vu)v . . . 
persons in that service— who were 

VOL. VII. M 
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insisted on by Demosthenes. His hearers probably were 
too much absorbed with the terrible present, to revert to 
irremediable mistakes of the past. Immediately on the 
conclusion of his touching address, the order was given to 
ffo aboard, and the seamen took their places. But when 
wie triremes were fully manned, and the trierarchs, after 
superintending the embarkation, were themselves about to 
enter and pusn off — the agony of Nikias was too great to 
be repressed. Feeling more keenly than any man the 
intensity of this last death struggle, and the serious, but 
inevitable shortcomings of the armament in its present 
condition — he still thought that he had not said enough 
for the occasion. He now renewed his appeal personally 
to the trierarchs, — all of them citizens of rank and wealth 
at Athens. They were all familiarly known to him, and 
he addressed himself to every man separately by his own 
name, his father's name, and his tribe — adjuring him by 
the deepest and most solenm motives which could touch 
the human feelings. Some he reminded of their own pre- 
vious glories, others of the achievements of illustrious 
ancestors, imploring them no to dishonour or betray these 
precious titles: to all alike he recalled the charm of their 
beloved country, with its full political freedom and its 
unconstrained licence of individual agency to every man: 
to all alike he appealed in the names of their wives, their 
children, and their paternal gods. He cared not for being 
suspected of trenching upon the common-places of rhetoric : 
he caught at every topic which could touch the inmost 
affections, awaken the in-bred patriotism, and rekindle the 
abated courage of the officers, whom he was sending forth 
to this desperate venture. He at length constrained 
himself to leave off, still fancying in his anxiety that he 
ought to say more — and proceeded to marshal the land- 
force for the defence of the lines, as well as along the shore 
where they might render as much service and as much 
encouragement as possible to the combatants on shipboard. ^ 
Very different was the spirit prevalent, and very 
Bold and Opposite the burning words uttered, on the sea- 
animated board of the Syracusan station, as the leaders 
Gyifppu8t<f were mustering their men immediately before 
the Syra- embarkation. They had been apprised of the 
cusan fleet, grappling irons now about to be employed by 

* See the striking chapter of style of Diodorus (xiii. 16) becomes 
Thncyd. viL 69. Even the tame animated in describing this scene. 
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the Athenians, and had guarded against them in part by 
stretching hides along their bows, so that the "iron-hand" 
might slip off without acquiring any hold. The preparatory 
movements even within the Athenian station being perfectly 
visible, Gylippus sent the fleet out with the usual prefatory 
harangue. He complimented them on the great achieve- 
ments which they had already performed in breaking down 
the naval power of Athens, so long held irresistible, i He 
reminded them that the sally of their enemies was only a 
last effort of despair, seeking nothing but escape, under- 
taken without confidence in themselves, and under the 
necessity of throwing aside all their own tactics in order 
to copy feebly those of the Syracusans.2 He called upon 
them to recollect the destructive purposes which the in- 
vaders had brought with them against Syracuse, to inflict 
with resentful hand the finishing stroke upon this half- 
ruined armament, and to taste the delight of satiating a 
legitimated revenge. 3 

TheSyracusan fleet — 76 triremes strong, as in the last 
battle — was the first to put off from shore; 
Pythen with the Corinthians in the centre, amSfge*" 
Sikanus and Aeatharchus on the wings. A ^fP^^-^^^- 
certain proportion oi them were placed near Great Har- 
the mouth of the harbour, in order to guard the tour-aym- 
barrier; while the rest were distributed around popu"°^ 
the harbour, in order to attack the Athenians Nation aur- 
from different sides as soon as they should ^^^^ »**«»• 
approach. Moreover the surface of the harbour swarmed 
with the light craft of the Syracusans, in many of which 
embarked youthful volunteers, sons of the best families in 
the city;* boats of no mean service during the battle, saving 

* Thucyd. vii 66. fal passions should be noticed, 

* Thucyd. vii. 66, 67. as a mark of character and manners. 
' Thucyd. yii. 68. npoc oi>v dxa^lav * Diodorus, xiii. U. Plutarch has 

Ts ToiauT7]v .... 6pY^ icpoafjii^wfjLcv, a similar statement, in reference 

xai vo[jLl9(i)fJL8v afA,a [lev vo|xi|xu>TaTOv to the previous battle : but I think 

slvai 7cp6< To6< svavTiou?, ot 5v (b< he must have confused one battle 

87:1 TtfAtopia ToO 7rpo3TCSoivT05 $ixaiu)- with the other — for his account can 

acotJiv ditonX-^oai t'^c Yvibjxir)? t6 hardly be made to harmonise with 

9u|xoUfJLevov, 5[Aa 5fe ix^^oha dftuvaaOai Thucydidfis (Plutarch, Nikias, c. 

8yyev7)j6(x£vov ifjfjLiv, xal (t6 XsYofievdv 24). 

itou) ^§ioTov sivai. It is to be recollected that both 

This plain and undisguised in- Plutarch and Diodorus had prob- 

vocation of the angry and revenge- ably read the description of the 
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or destroying the seamen cast overboard from disabled 
ships, as well as annoying the fighting Athenian triremes. 
The day was one sacred to HeraKles at Syracuse ; and the 
prophets announced that the god would ensure victory to 
the Syracusans, provided they stood on the defensive, and 
did not begin the attack, i Moreover the entire shore round 
the harbour, except the Athenian station and its immediate 
neighbourhood, was crowded with Syracusan soldiers and 
spectators; while the walls of Ortygia, immediately over- 
hanging the water, were lined with the feebler population 
of the city, the old men, women, and children. From the 
Athenian station present^ came forth 110 triremes, under 
Demosthenes, Menander, and Euthydemus — with the 
customary paean, its tone probably partaking of the general 
sadness of the camp. Tney steered across direct to the 
mouth of the harbour, beholding on all sides the armed 
enemies ranged along the shore, as well as the unarmed 
multitudes who were imprecating the vengeance of the 
gods upon their heads; while for them there was no sym- 
pathy, except among the fellow-sufferers within their own 
lines. Inside of this narrow basin, rather more than five 
English miles in circuit, 194 ships of war, each manned with 
more than 200 men, were about to join battle — in the pre- 
sence of countless masses around, all with palpitating hearts, 
and near enough both to see and hear; the most picturesque 
battle (if we could abstract our minds from' its terrible 
interest) probably in history, without smoke or other im- 
pediments to vision, and in the clear atmosphere of Sicily 
— a serious and magnified realization of those Naumachiae 
which the Roman emperors used to exhibit with gladiators 
on the Italian lakes, for the recreation of the people. 

The Athenian fleet made directly for that portion of 

Attem t of *'^® ^^^^^®^ w^®^® * ^*"^^^ opening (perhaps 
the Athe-^ closcd by a moveable chain) had been left for 
t ^*b f ^k* merchant-vessels. Their first impetuous attack 
out— battle broke through the Syracusan squadron defend- 
^ the Great j^g it, and they were already attempting to sever 
ar our. ^^^ connecting bonds, when the enemy from ell 

battles in the Great Harbour of in Syracuse, and was perhaps ac- 

Syracuse, contained in Philistus ; a tually engaged, 

better witness, ifwehad his account ■ Plutarch; Nikias, 0.24, 25. Ti- 

before us, even than Thucydidds ; mseus reckoned the aid of Heraklda 



since he was probably at this time as having been one of the great 
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sides crowded in upon them and forced them to desist. 
Presently the battle became general, and the combatants 
were distributed in various parts of the harbour. On both 
sides a fierce and desperate courage was displayed, even 
greater than had been shown on any of the former occasions. 
At the first onset, the skill and tactics of the steersmen 
shone conspicuous, well-seconded by zeal on the part of 
the rowers and by their ready obedience to the voice of the 
Keleustes. As the vessels neared, the bowmen, slingers 
and throwers on the deck hurled clouds of missiles against 
the enemy — next was heard the loud crash of the two 
impinging metallic fronts, resounding all along the shore.* 
"When the vessels were thus once in contact, they were 
rarely allowed to separate: a strenuous hand-fight then 
commenced by the hoplites in each, trying respectively to 
board and master their enemy's deck. It was not always 
however that each trireme had its own single and special 
enemy: sometimes one ship had two or three enemies to 
contend with at once — sometimes she fell aboard of one 
unsought, and became entangled. After a certain time, 
the fight still obstinately continuing, all sort of battle order 
became lost: the skill of the steersman was of little avail, 
and the voice of the Keleustes was drowned amidst the 
universal din and mingled cries from victors as well as 
vanquished. On both sides emulous exhortations were 
poured forth, together with reproach and sarcasm addressed 
to any ship which appeared flinching from the contest; 

causes of Syracasan victory over ras, a skilful Rhodian pilot; while 

the Athenians. He gave several Nooptolemas was approaching with 

reasons why the god was provoked a ship much heavier, and driving 

against the Athenians: seeTlmseus, forward to a direct collision: upon 

Fragm. 104, ed. Didot. which Damagoras evaded the blow, 

' The destructive impact of these rowed rapidly round, and struck 

metallic masses at the heads of the the enemy in the stern." .... Selaac 

ships of war, as well as the peri- 6 Aa|xaYopa< to [)apoc x^c ^aoiXtx^c, 

plus practised by a lighter ship to xai tr,'* xpa^ruTTjTO too )raXx<b- 

avoid direct collision against a pLaroc, oux eT6Xpi7)98 auftneotlv dv'l- 

heavier — is strikingly illustrated npwpoc, dXX' 6^iu>< ex ictpiaYwY^C 

by a passage in Plutarch^s Life of dTtooTpd'^ac ixiXsuatv ittl npupivav 

Lucullus, where a naval engage- waioOai* xal ntsoOeioTic ivxauQa t^c 

ment between the Boman general, viu>< iH^ato ttjv r,\T\'(rii df^Xaf)^ -ft- 

and Neoptolemus the admiral of vo|xdvY)v, art St) tou B^XaTTsuouat 

Mitbridates, is described. *<Lucul- t'^c vswc {xspsai itpoa^issouoav.— Plu- 

lus was on board a Bhodian quin- tarch, Lucull. c. 3. 
quereme, commanded by Daraago- 
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though factitious stimulus of this sort was indeed but little 
needed. 

Such was the heroic courage on both sides, that for a 
Long con- ^^^ t^™® victory was altogether doubtful, and 
tinned and the whole harbour was a scene of partial en- 
•truggfe— counters, wherein sometimes Syracusans, some- 
intense times Athenians, prevailed. According as success 
totai*defeat *^"s fluctuated, SO followed the cheers or wailings 
of the of the spectators ashore. At one and the same 

Athenians, ^jjjjg^ every variety of human emotion might be 
witnessed; according as attention was turned towards a 
victorious or a defeated ship. It was among the spectators 
in the Athenian station, above all, whose entire life and 
liberty were staked in the combat, that this emotion might 
be seen exaggerated into agony, and overpassing the ex- 
citement even of the combatants themselves. ^ Those among 
them who looked towards a portion of the harbour where 
their friends seemed winning, were full of joy and thanks- 
giving to the gods: such of their neighbours as contemplated 
an Athenian ship in difficulty, gave vent to their feelings 
in shrieks and lamentation; while a third group, with their 
eyes fixed on some portion of the combat still disputed, 
were plunged in all the agitations of doubt, manifested 
even in the tremulous swing of their bodies, as hope or 
fear alternately predominated. During all the time that 
the combat remained undecided, the Athenians on shore 
were distracted by all these manifold varieties of intense 
sympathy. But at length the moment came, after a long- 
protracted struggle, when victory began to declare in favour 
of the Syracusans, who, perceiving that their enemies were 
slackening, redoubled their efforts as well as their shouts, 
and pushed them back towards the land. All the Athenian 
triremes, abandoning farther resistance, were thrust ashore 
like shipwrecked vessels in or near their own station; a 
few being even captured before they could arrive there. 
The diverse manifestations of sympathy among the Athe- 
nians in the station itself were now exchanged for one 
unanimous shriek of agony and despair. The boldest of 
them rushed to rescue the ships and their crews from 
pursuit, others to man their walls in case of attack from 
land: many were even paralysed at the sight, and absorbed 
with the thoughts of their own irretrievable ruin. Their 

» Thucyd. vii. 71. 
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souls were doubtless still farther subdued by the wild and 
enthusiastic joy which burst forth in maddening shouts 
from the hostile crowds around the harbour, in response 
to their own victorious comrades on shipboard. 

Such was the close of this awful, heart-stirring, and 
decisive combat. The modern historian strives Military 
in vain to convey the impression of it which operations 

.v *'j jju • -L of ancient 

appears m the condensed and burnmg phrases times— 
of Thucydides. We find in his description of Jf'°°^®J?*l; 
battles generally, and of this battle beyond all accompa-*^ 
others, a depth and abundance of human emotion ^*«d them, 
which has now passed out of military proceedings. The 
Greeks who fight, like the Greeks who look on, are not 
soldiers withdrawn from the community, and specialized 
as well as hardened by long professional training — but 
citizens with all their passions, instincts, sympathies, joys, 
and sorrows, of domestic as well as political life. Moreover 
the non-military population in ancient times had an interest 
of the most intense kind in the result of the struggle; which 
made the difference to them, if not of life and death, at 
least of the extremity of happiness and misery. Hence 
the strong light and shade, the Homeric exhibition of 
undisguised impulse, the tragic detail of personal motive 
and suffering, which pervades this and other military 
description of Thucydides. When we read the few but 
most vehement words which he employs to depict the 
Athenian camp under this fearful trial, we must recollect 
that these were not only men whose all was at stake, but 
that they were moreover citizens full of impressibility — 
sensitive and demonstrative Greeks, and indeed the most 
sensitive and demonstrative of all Greeks. To repress 
all manifestations of strong emotion was not considered, 
in ancient times, essential to the dignity of the human 
character. 

Amidst all the deep pathos, however, which the great 
historian has imparted to the final battle at q^^^^^ ^f 
Syracuse, he has not explained the causes upon the defeat 
which its ultimate issue turned. Considering ^^^^^®j^ng 
that the Athenians were superior to their 
enemies in number, as 1 10 to 76 triremes — that they fought 
with courage not less heroic — and that the action was on 
their own element; we might have anticipated for them, if 
not a victory, at least a drawn battle, with equal loa^ <yD^ 
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both sides. But we may observe — 1. The number of 
110 triremes was formed by including some hardly 
seaworthy, i 2. The crews were composed partly of men 
not used to sea-service ; and the Akarnanian darters espe- 
cially, were for this reason unhandy with their missiles. ^ 

3. Though the water had been hitherto the element favour- 
able to Athens, yet her superiority in this respect was 
declining, and her enemies approaching nearer to her, even 
in the open sea. But the narrow dimensions of the harbour 
would have nullified her superiority at all times, and placed 
her even at great disadvantage — without the means of 
twisting and turning her triremes so as to strike only at a 
vulnerable point of the enemy — compared with the thick, 
heavy, straightforward butting of the Syracusans; like a 
nimble pugilist of light weight contending, in a very con- 
fined ring, against superior weight and muscle. 3 For the 
mere land-fight on ship-board, Athenians had not only no 
advantage, but had on the contrary the odds against them. 

4. The Syracusans enjoyed great advantage from having 
nearly the whole harbour lined round with their soldiers 
and friends; not simply from the force of encouraging 
sympathy, no mean auxiliary — but because any of their 
triremes, if compelled to fall back before an Athenian, 
found protection on the shore, and could return to the 
fight at leisure; while an Athenian in the same predicament 
had no escape. 5. The numerous light craft of the Syra- 
cusans doubtless rendered great service in this battle, as 
they had done in the preceding — though Thucydides does 
not again mention them. 6. Lastly, both in the Athenian 
and Syracusan characters — the pressure of necessity was 
less potent, as a stimulus to action, than hopeful confidence 
and elation, with the idea of a flood-tide yet mounting. 




» Thucyd. vii. 60. t4« vaOc oiid- 
9ac Soat ^aav xal Suvaxal xal 
dnXouDTepai. 

* Thucyd. vii. 60. wavTa tivo 4api- 
fidCovTCc nX7)pd)9ai — dvaYxdaavxsc 
ia^atvsiv Saxic xal 67cu>aouv iS6- 
x»i ^Xtxlac iktiix^"* iitiTiQ- 
fisioc civat. Compare aUo the 
speech of Gylippus, c. 67. 

* The language of Theokritu8| 
in describing the pugilistic contest 
between Pollux and the Bebrykian 
Amykos, is not inapplicable to 



the position of the Athenian ships 
and seamen when cramped up in 
this harbour (Idyll, xxii, 91) :— 

ex 5' iTip(i)9sv 

"HpoDsc xparspov IloXuSeuxsa Qip- 

ouveaxov, 
AeiSioxec |xiq nu>c ptiv sici[)pi9ac 

6 a (J. d 9 s 1 8 V, 
Xu>p(pevl oTSivtp, TiTUtp 6va- 

XtYxioc dvT^p. 

Compare Virgil's picture of En- 
tellus and Dards, iBneid, v. 4J0. 
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In the character of some other races, the Jews for instance, 
the coiflparative force of these motives appears to be 
reversed. 

About 60 Athenian triremes, little more than half of 
the fleet which came forth, were saved as the Feelings of 
wreck from this terrible conflict. The Syra- the victors 
cusans on their part had also suffered severely ; qjisked 
only 50 triremes remaininff out of 76. The after the 
triumph with which, nevertheless, on returning ^*" ®' 
to the city, they erected their trophy, and the exultation 
which reigned among the vast crowds encircling the 
harbour, was beyond all measure or precedent. Its 
clamorous manifestations were doubtless but too well heard 
in the neighbouring camp of the Athenians, and increased, 
if anythinff could increase, the soul-subduing extremity of 
distress which paralysed the vanquished. So utterly did 
the pressure of suffering, anticipated as well as actual, 
benumb their minds and extinguish their most sacred 
associations, that no man among them, not even the ultra- 
religious Nikias, thought of picking up the floating bodies 
or asking for a truce to bury the dead. This obligation, 
usually so serious and imperative upon the survivors after 
a battle, now passed unheeded amidst the sorrow, terror, 
and despair, of the living man himself. 

Such despair, however, was not shared by the generals; 
to their honour be it spoken. On the afternoon Regoiution 
of this terrible defeat, Demosthenes proposed of Demoi- 
to Nikias that at daybreak the ensuing morning ^^"^J to°* 
they should man all the remaining ships — even make a 
now more in number than the Syracusan — and JJtempt— 
make a fresh attempt to break out of the the arma- 
harbour. To this Nikias agreed, and both JJo'mach 
proceeded to try their influence in getting the discouraged 
resolution executed. But so irreparably was *^ ®^®y- 
the spirit of the seamen broken, that nothing could prevail 
upon them to go again on ship-board: they would hear of 
nothing but attempting to escape by land, i Preparations 
were therefore made for commencing their march in the 
darkness of that very night. The roads were still open, 
and had they so marched, a portion of them, at least, might 
even yet have been saved. 2 But there occurred one more 

> Thucyd. vii. 72. « Diodor. xiii. la 
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mistake — one farther postponement — which cut off the 
last hopes of this gallant and fated remnant. 

The Syracusan Hermokrates, fully anticipating that 
The Athe- Athenians would decamp that very night, 

nians deter- was eager to prevent their retreat, because of 
™t°e \\ *^® mischief which they might do if established 
land-the^ in any other part of Sicily. He pressed Gylip- 
poitpone pug and the military authorities to send out 
treat, under forthwith, and block up the principal roads, 
false com- passos, and fords, by which the fugitives would 
t?on8 from get off. Though sensible of the wisdom of his 
Syracuse. advice, the generals thought it wholly unexe- 
cutable. Such was the universal and unbounded joy which 
now pervaded the city, in consequence of the recent victory, 
still farther magnified by the circumstance that the day 
was sacred to Herakles — so wild the jollity, the feasting, 
the intoxication, the congratulations, amidst men rewarding 
themselves after their recent effort and triumph, and amidst 
the necessary care for the wounded — that an order to arm 
and march out would have been as little heeded as the 
order to go on ship-board was by the desponding Athenians. 
Perceiving that he could get nothing done until the next 
morning, Hermokrates resorted to a stratagem in order to 
delay the departure of the Athenians for that night. At 
the moment when darkness was beginning, he sent down 
some confidential friends on horseback to the Athenian 
wall. These men, riding up near enough to make them- 
selves heard, and calling for the sentries, addressed them 
as messengers from the private correspondents of Nikias 
in Syracuse, who had sent to warn him (they affirmed) not 
to decamp during the night, inasmuch as the Syracusans 
had already beset and occupied the roads; but to begin 
his march quietly the next morning after adequate pre- 
paration. 1 

This fraud (the same as the Athenians had themselves 
Th s a practised two years before, 2 in order to tempt 
cuaans the Syracusans to march out against Katana) 

block up "vyras perfectly successful: the sincerity of the 

the roads, • p i* it j iii j* 

to intercept information was believed, and the advice 

their re- adopted. Had Demosthenes been in command 

alone, we may doubt whether he would have 

been so easily duped; for granting the accuracy of the fact 

* ThttCyd. vii. 73; Diodor. xiii. 18. « Thucyd. vi. 64. 
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asserted, it was not the less obvious that the difficulties, 
instead of being diminished, would be increased tenfold on 
the following day. We have seen, however, on more than 
one previous occasion, how fatally Nikias was misled by 
his treacherous advices from the philo- Athenians at Syra- 
cuse. An excuse for inaction was always congenial to his 
character; and the present recommendation, moreover, fell 
in but too happily with the temper of the army — now 
benumbed with depression and terror, like those unfor- 
tunate soldiers, in the Retreat of the Ten Thousand Greeks, 
who were yielding to the lethargy of extreme cold on the 
snows of Armenia, and whom Xenophon vainly tried to 
arouse. 1 Having remained over that night, the generals 
determined also to stay the next day, — in order that the 
army might carry away with them as much of their baggage 
as possible — sending forward a messenger to the Sikels in 
the interior to request that they would meet the army, 
and bring with them a supply of provisions. 2 Gylippus 
and Hermokrates had thus ample time, on the following 
day, to send out forces and occupy all the positions con- 
venient for obstructing the Athenian march. They at the 
same time towed into Syracuse as prizes all the Athenian 
triremes which had been driven ashore in the recent 
battle, and which now lay like worthless hulks, unguarded 
and unheeded 3 — seemingly even those within the station 
itself. 

It was on the next day but one after the maritime 
defeat that Nikias and Demosthenes put their Retreat of 
army in motion to attempt retreat. The camp the Athe- 
had long been a scene of sickness and death from miserable 
the prevalence of marsh fever; but since the condition of 
recent battle, the number of wounded men and *^® *"°^' 
the unburied bodies of the slain, had rendered it yet more 
pitiable. Forty thousand miserable men (so prodigious was 
the total, including all ranks and functions) now set forth 
to quit it, on a march of which few could hope to see the 
end; like the pouring forth of the population of a large city 
starved out by blockade. Many had little or no provisions 
to carry — so low had the stock become reduced; but of 
those who had, every man carried his own — even the horse- 
men and hoplites, now for the first time either already left 

» Xenophon, Anab. iv. 6, 16, 19; • Thucyd. vii. 77. 
V. 8, 16. > Thucyd. vii. 74. 
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without slaves by desertion, or knowing that no slave could 
now be trusted. But neither such melancholy equality of 
suffering, nor the number of sufferers, counted for mucn in 
the way of alleviation. A downcast stupor and sense of 
abasement possessed every man; the more intolerable, when 
they recollected the exit of the armament from Peiraeus 
two years before, with prayers, and solemn pseans, and all 
the splendid dreams of conquest — set against the humilia- 
tion of the closing scene now before them, without a single 
trireme left out of two prodigious fleets. 

But it was not until the army had actually begun its 
Wretched- march that the full measure of wretchedness was 
ness arising felt and manifested. It was then that the ne- 
doning^the cessity first became proclaimed, which no one 
■ick and probably spoke out beforehand, of leavingbehind 
wounded. ^^^ merely the unburied bodies, but also the sick 
and the wounded. The scenes of woe, which marked this 
hour, passed endurance or description. The departing 
soldier sorrowed and shuddered, with the sentiment of an 
unperformed duty, as he turned from the unburied bodies 
of the slain; but far more terrible was the trial, when he 
had to tear himself from the living sufferers, who im- 
plored their comrades, with wailings of agony and dis- 
traction, not to abandon them. Appealing to all the claims 
of pious friendship, they clung round their knees, and even 
crawled along the line of march until their strength failed. 
The silent dejection of the previous day was now exchanged 
for universal tears and groans, and clamorous outbursts of 
sorrow, amidst which the army could not without the utmost 
difficulty be disengaged and put in motion. 

After such heart-rending scenes, it might seem that 
Attempt of *heir cup of bitterness was exhausted; but worse 
the generals was yet in store — and the terrors of the future 
some^oide? dictated a struggle against all the miseries of 
—energy of past and present. The generals did their best to 
Nikias. kee]^ up some sense of order as well as courage; 
and Nikias, particularly, in this closing hour of his career, 
displayed a degree of energy and heroism which he had 
never before seemed to possess. Though himself among 
the greatest personal sunerers of all, from his incurable 
complaint, he was seen everywhere in the ranks, marshalling 
the troops, heartening up their dejection, and addressing 
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them with a voice louder, more strenuous, and more com- 
manding than was his wont. 

"Keep up your hope still, Athenians (he said), even as 
we are now: others have been saved out of Bxhorta- 
circumstances worse than ours. Bet not too v*^**®^?*" 
much humiliated, either with your defeats or giffering 
with your present unmerited hardship. I too, a'™y- 
having no advantage over any of you in strength (nay, you 
see the condition to which I have been brought by my 
disease), and accustomed even to superior splendour and 
good fortune in private as well as public life — I too am 
plunged in the same peril with the humblest soldier among 
you. Nevertheless my conduct has been constantly pious 
towards the gods, as well as just and blameless towards 
men; in recompense for which, my hope for the future is 
yet sanguine, at the same time that our actual misfortunes 
do not appal me in proportion to their intrinsic magnitude. > 

1 Thucyd. vii. 77. Korlroi itoXXdt sed cladesi quas nallo nostro 

|j.iv ii 9eou( v6(it}i.a 5s6ii(^Tr^|xai, merito accepimus, noa jam terrent. 

itoXXdc 6i ic dvQptbnouc dixaia xai Atfortassecessabunt/Ac. M.Didot 

dvsiil<pQova. 'AvO' <I)v^ [leviXnlc translates— "Aussi j'ai un ferme 

S}i.u>c Gpaosia xou fA,6XXovTO<, espoir dans I'ayenir malgrSVeffroi 

al 6k 6u[jL9opal o6 xax' d^lav qne des malheurs non miritis noun 

St) 9o()ou9i. Tdya h* &v xai Xu)- causent." Dr. Arnold passes the 

9iQ9eiav* Ixavd ydp xoi^ ts noXefiloic sentence over without notice. 

K^TUyTjTai, xai tl Ttp Ot(I>y eTticpQovot This manner of translating ap^ 

ioTpaxeuaaixev, dpxo6v-cu>c T^^iq tttt- pears to me not less unsuitable 

|j.(up7^[jLs9a. In reference to the spirit and 

I have translated the words ou thread of the harangue, than 

xax' d^lav, and the sentence of awkward as regards the individual 

which they form a part, differently words. Looking to the spirit of 

from what has been hitherto sane- the harangue, the object of en- 

tioned by the commentators, who couraging the dejected soldiers 

construe xax' d^lav as meaning would hardly be much answered 

"according to our desert" — under- by repeating (what in fact had 

stand the words al ^upicpopal oO xax* been glanced at in a manner 

d^lav as bearing the same sense sufficient and becoming, before) 

with the words xaT< itapd xifjv d^lav that *<the unmerited reverses terri- 

xaxoTtpsYlaic some lines before — fied either Nikias, or the soldiers." 

and likewise construe oO, not with Then as to the words— the ex- 

cpo^oOai, but with xax* d^iav, as- pressions dy8' u>v, S(au>c, |j.iv and Si, 

signing to (pof)ou9i an affirmative seem to me to denote, not only 

sense. They translate— "Quare, that the two halves of the sentence 

quamvia nostra fortuna prorstu apply both of them to Nikias— but 

afflicia videaiur (these words have that the first half of the sentence 

no parallel in the original), rerum is in harmony, not in opposition, 

tamen futurarum spes est audax: with the second. Matthiee (in my 
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Perhaps indeed they may from this time forward abate; 
for our enemies have had their full swing of good fortune, 

judgement, erroneously) refers vax' d^lav xwv Sf'Ycov iaxai rdc ix 

(Gr. Gr. §. 623) S}au>c to some words xijc fiXlac Compare also ib. yiii. 

which have preceded ; I think that 13. 

SfiLUX contribntes to hold together Xenophon, Gyrop. viii. 4, 32. x6 

the first and the second affirmation y^P «o^^i Soxouvxa l^siv (at) xax' 

of the sentence. Now the Latin d^lav xijc o^slac ^alvsoOai uxpc- 

translation refers the first half of Xouvxa xo6(; ^IXouc, dveXsuOepiav 

the sentence to Nikias, and the epiolYs Soxei nspi&icxctv. Compare 

last half to the soldiers whom he Xenophon, Memorab. ii. 5, 2. 

addresses; while the translation wansp xu>v olxsxiuv, o3xa> xal xu>v 

of M. Didot, by means of the word 9lXu>v, elolv d^iat; also ibid. i. 6, 

malgrif for which there is nothing 11. and Isokratds cont. Lochit. 

corresponding in the Greek, puts Or. xx. b. 8; Plato, Legg. ix. p. 

the second half in antithesis to the 876 B. 

first. The words xax* A^lav in Thucy- 

I cannot but think that o6 ought didds appear to me to bear the 

to be construed with 9o()ou9i, and same meaning as in these passages 

that the words xax* d^iav do not of Xenophon and Aristotle — "in 

bear the meaning assigned to them proportion to their value," or to 

by the translators. 'A^lav not only their real magnitude. If we so 

means, "deaerty merit, the title to construe them, the words dvO' u)v, 

that which a man has earned by SpLU>c (asv, and Si, all fall into their 

his conduct"— as in the previous proper order: the whole sentence 

phrase napd X7]v dqlav— but it also after dv6' u>v applies to Nikias 

means "price, value, title to be personally) 'is a corollary from 

cared for, capacity of exciting what he had asserted before, and 

more or less desire or aversion" — forms a suitable point in an 

in which last sense it is predicated harangue for encouraging his dis- 

as an attribute, not only of moral pirited soldiers— "Look how I bear 

beings, but of other objects besides, up, who have as much cause for 

Thus Aristotle says (Bthic. Nikom. mourning as any of you. I have 

iii. 11) — 6 ydp o5xu>(; Cx^^i |j.dXXov behaved well both towards gods 

ifana xd< xoiaoxa? ^fiovd^ x^c and towards men: in return for 

d^lac 6 8i au>(ppu>v o6 xoiouxoci which, I am comparatively com- 

4c. Again, ibid. iii. 6. *0 piiv o5v fortable both as to the future and 

& 8si xal oh Ivsxa, 6no|Aivu>v xal as to the present : as to the future, 

90poo|x8vo?, xal tbc 6«T, xal ?xt, I have strong hopes— at the same 

6(jLolu)(; fit xal Qa^pu)v, dvSpeioc* xax' time that as to the present I am 

d£lav Yop, xal u)« &v 6 Xoyoc, not overwhelmed by the present 

itdax^t xal Tcpdxxei 6 dvSpeioc. Again, misfortunes in proportion to their 

ibid. iv. 2. Aid xoux6 4axi xoo prodigious intensity." 

(ASYaXoicptnouc, iv (p &v noi^ T^''*^> ^^^^ ^b the precise thing for a 

|i,eY«XoitpeTCd)c itoieiv x6 ydp xoiou- man of resolution to say upon so 

xov o^x sOuTcipPXijxov, xol l^ovxax' terrible an occasion, 

d^lav xou Sa7cavi^fA,axoc. Again, The particle 8y) has its appro- 

ibid. viii. 14. 'Axptiov ydp 5vxa o6 priate meaning — al os ^ofxcpopat ou 

9aai 6«iv taov fix«iv XeixoopYlav x^ xax' d^lav 6if) cpoPouai— "and the 

Tdp ^IvsaQai, xal oO ^iXiav, el }i.Y) present distresses, though they do 
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and if at the moment of our starting we were under the 
jealous wrath oi any of the gods, we have already under- 
gone chastisement amply sufl&cient. Other people before us 
have invaded foreign lands, and by thus acting under com- 
mon human impulse, have incurred sufferings within the 
limit of human endurance. "We too may reasonably hope 
henceforward to have the offended god dealing with us more 
mildly — for we are now objects fitter for his compassion 
than for his jealousy.* Look moreover at your own ranks, 
hoplites so numerous and so excellent: let that guard you 
against excessive despair, and recollect that wherever you 
may sit down, you are yourselves at once a city; there is 
no city in Sicily that can either repulse your attack or expel 
you if you choose to stay. Be careful yourselves to keep 
your march firm and orderly, every man of you with this 
conviction — that whatever spot he may be forced to fight 
in, that spot is his country and his fortress, and must be 
kept by victorious effort. As our provisions are very scanty, 
we shall hasten on night and day alike; and so soon as you 

appal me, do not appal me assu- xol te a-nb tou 9eou iXnlCctv yjiciu)- 

redly in proportion to their actual tspa l^eiv* oixtoo yop in aottbv 

magnitude." Lastly, the particle d^KOTepot tJSy] eofx^v ri 966VOU. 

xal (in the succeeding phrase t&x^ This is a lemarkahle illustration 

6' &v xal Xu>9iQ9Stav) does not fit of the doctrine, so frequently set 

on to the preceding passage as forth in Herodotus, that the gods 

usually construed : accordingly the were jealous of any man or any 

Latin translator, as well as M. nation who was pre-eminently 

Didot, leave it out and translate powerful, fortunate, or prosperous, 

— ''At fortasse cessahunt." ''Mais Nikias, recollecting the immense 

peut-6tre vont-ils cesser." It ought manifestation and promise with 

to be translated— "And perhaps which his armament had started 

they may even abate," which im- from Peirsus, now believed that 

plies that what had been asserted this had provoked the jealousy of 

in the preceding sentence is here some of the gods, and brought 

intended not to be contradicted, about the misfortunes in Sicily, 

but to be carried forward and He comforts his soldiers by saying 

strengthened: see KUhner, Griech. that the enemy is now at the same 

Gramm. sect. 725-728. Such would dangerous pinnacle of exaltation, 

not be the case as the sentence is whilst they have exhausted the 

usually construed. sad effects of the divine jealousy. 

' Thucyd. vii. 77. 'Ixavd Yap Compare the story of Amasis 

ToTc Ts itoXe(jiiot< EUTUXTjTat, xal cT and Polykratds in Herodotus (iii. 

Tq> 9eu)v i7:l98ovoi i9TpaT869a|jkev, 89), and the striking remarks put 

d7io7pu>vT(o<;i^5T)TeTi(AU)piQ{jLe9a* ^X9ov into the mouth of Paulus JBmi' 

Ydp noy xal &XX01 Tivi« ^8>i i^' lius by Plutarch (Vit. Paul. ^mil. 

ixepo'jc; xal dv9pu>iceta Spdaavrec 0. S6). 
dvcxrd S7ia9ov. Kal 'J]|Adc elx6< vuv 
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reach any friendly village of the Sikels, who still remain 
constant to us from hatred to Syracuse, then consider your- 
selves in security. "We have sent forward to apprise them, 
and entreat them to meet us with supplies. Once more, 
soldiers, recollect that to act like hrave men is now a 
matter of necessity to you — and that if you falter, there is 
no refuge for you anywhere. "Whereas if you now set clear 
of your enemies, such of you as are not Athenians will again 
enjoy the sight of home, while such of you as are Athenians 
will live to renovate the great power of our city, fallen 
though it now he. It is men that make a city — not walls, 
nor ships without men^ * 

The efforts of both commanders were in full harmony 
^ with these strenuous words. The army was 

mentofthe distributed mto two divisions; the hoplites 
retreat-ha- marching in a hollow oblong, with the baffgaee 

rassed and j ° j • xi. • i. • mi. /» j. j* • • 

impeded and unarmed m the interior. The tront division 

by the ^as Commanded by Nikias, the rear by Demo- 

yracusans. g^jjQjj^g^ Directing their course towards the 

Sikel territory, in the interior of the island, they first 
marched along the left bank of the Anapus until they came 
to the ford of that river which they found guarded by a 
Syracusan detachment. They forced the passage however 
without much resistance, and accomplished on that day a 
march of about five miles, under the delay arising from the 
harassing of the enemy's cavalry and light troops. En- 
camping for that night on an eminence, they recommenced 
their march with the earliest dawn, and halted, after about 
two miles and a half, in a deserted village on a plain. They 
were in hopes of finding some provisions in the nouses, and 
were even under the necessity of carrying along with them 
some water from this spot; there being none to be found 
farther on. As their intended line of march had now 
become evident, the Syracusans profited by this halt to 
get on before them, and to occupy in force a position on 
the road, called the Akrsean cli£f. Here the road, ascend- 
ing a high hill, formed a sort of ravine bordered on each 
side by steep cliffs. The Syracusans erected a wall or 
barricade across the whole breadth of the road, and oc- 
cupied the high ground on each side. But even to reach 
this pass was beyond the competence of the Athenians; so 
impracticable was it to get over the ground in the face of 

' Thucyd. vii. 77. "Avfips? yap 1:6X15, xol oO tsI/^tj, ooSs v^s? avopwv x«voi. 
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overwhelming attacks from the enemy's cavalry and light 
troops. They were compelled, after a short march, to 
retreat to their camp of the night hefore. ^ 

Every hour added to the distress of their position; for 
their food was all but exhausted, nor could any continued 
man straggle from the main body without en- conflict- 
countering certain destruction from the cavalry. made°by **^ 
Accordingly, on the next morning, they tried the retreat- 
one more desperate e£Port to get over the hilly ^^^ *'™y* 
ground into the interior. Starting very early, they arrived 
at the foot of the hill called the Akrsean cliff, where they 
found the barricades placed across the road, with deep files 
of Syracusan hoplites behind them, and crowds of light 
troops lining the cliffs on each border. They made the 
most strenuous and obstinate efforts to force this inexpug- 
nable position, but all their stru^leswerevain^ while they 
suffered miserably from the missiles of the troops above. 
Amidst all the discouragement of this repulse, they were 
yet farther disheartened by storms of thunder and lightning, 
which occurred during the time, and which they construed 
as portents significant of their impending ruin. J 

This fact strikingly illustrates both the change which 
the last two years had wrought in the contend- violent 
ing parties — and the degree to which such re- Btorm— 
ligious interpretations of phenomena depended laced ^?' 
for their efficacy on predisposing temper, gloomy ^o**^ parties 
or cheerful. In the first battle between Nikias f^eiing^in^ 
and the Syracusans, near the G^reat Harbour, the last two 
some months before the siege was begun, a ^'^^' 
similar thunder-storm had taken place r^ on that occasion, 
the Athenians soldiers had continued the battle unmoved, 
treating it as a natural event belonging to the season, — and 
such indifference on their part h^l still farther imposed 
upon the alarmed Syracusans. ^ Now, both the self-<sonfid- 
ence and the religious impression had changed sides.^ 

Exhausted by their fruitless efforts, the Athenicuis fell 
back a short space to repose, when G^ylippus tried to 
surround them by sending a detachment to block up the 
narrow road in their rear. This however they prevented, 

' Thucyd. vii. 78. Taoxot ledvxa ylY^**^**' 

* Thucyd. vii. 79. a^' a)v ol 'AftTj- ■ Thucyd. vi. 70. 

vatoi fxaXXov Sti 7)6i>(jiouv, xal cv6|jktCov * See above, o. Iriii. 

enl xq) a^sxiptf) 6Xi9p(|> xal 

VOL. VII. N 
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efifecting their retreat into the open plain, where they passed 
the nighty and on the ensuing day, attempted once more 
the hopeless march over the Akraean cliff. But they were 
not allowed even to advance so far as the pass and the 
barricade. They were so assailed and harassed by the 
cavalry and darters, in flank and rear, that in spite of 
heroic effort and endurance, they could not accomplish a 
progress of so much as one single mile. Extenuated by 
fatigue, half-starved, and with numbers of wounded men^ 
they were compelled to spend a third miserable night in 
the same fatal plain. 

As soon as the Syracusans had retired for the night 
Kight ^^ their camp, Nikias and Demosthenes took 

march of couusoL They saw plainly that the route which 
Sant*in^an ^^^7 ^*^ Originally projected, over the Akraan 
altered di- cliff into the Sikel regions of the interior and 
towards the ^^^^ thence to Katana had become impractic- 
southern able ; and that their unhappy troops would be 
■®** still less in condition to force it on the morrow 

than they had been on the day preceding. Accordingly they 
resolved to make off during the night, leaving numerous 
fires burning to mislead the enemy; but completely to alter 
the direction, and to turn down towards the southern coast 
on which lay E^amarina and Gela. Their guides informed 
them that if they could cross the river Kakyparis, which 
fell into the sea south of Syracuse, o^ the south-eastern 
coast of Sicily — or a river still farther on called the 
Erineus — they might march up the right bank of either 
into the regions of the interior. Accordingly they broke 
up in the niffht, . amidst confusion and alarm ; in spite of 
wnich the front division of the army under Kikias got 
into full march, and made considerable advance. By day- 
break this division reached the south-eastern coast of the 
island not far south of Syracuse and fell into the track of 
the Hel6rine road, which they pursued until they arrived 
at the Kakyparis. Even here, however, they found a Sy- 
racusan detachment beforehand with them, raising a redoubt, 
and blocking up the ford; nor could Nikias pass it without 
forcing his way through them. He marched straight 
forward to the !Erineus, which he crossed on the same day, 
and encamped his troops on some high ground on the other 
side.^ 

» Thucyd. vii. 80-82. 
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Except at the ford of the Kakyparis, his march had 
been all day unobstructed by the enemy. He 
thought it wiser to push his troops as fast as oMhe*two 
possible in order to arrive at some place both divisions 
of safety and subsistence, without concerning kfas^and " 
himself about the rear division under Demo- Demo- 
sthenes. That division, the larger half of the The^flrst 
army, started both later and in greater disorder. *^^***®^., . 
Unaccountable panics and darlmess made them ^s^ gYtg 
part company or miss their way, so that Demo- across the 
sthenes, with all his eflPorts to keep them together, Erineus. 
made^ttle progress, ^nd fell much behmd Ni- 
kias. He was overtaken by the Syracusans during the 
forenoon, seemingly before he reached the E^akyparis, i — 
and at a moment when the foremost division was nearly 
six miles ahead, between the Kakyparis and the Erineus. 

When the Syracusans discovered at dawn that their 
enemy had made oflF in the night, their first The rear 
impulse was to accuse G^ylippus of treachery in division 
having permitted the escape. Such ungrateful m^tthenla 
surmises, however, were soon dissipated, and is pursued,, 
the cavalry set forth in rapid pursuit, until Snd'forced 
they overtook the rear division, which they to suxrend- 
immediately began to attack and impede. The ^'' 
advance of Demosthenes had been tardy before, and 

' Dr. Arnold (Thucyd. vol. ill. p. Nlkias and Demosthends. If the 

280, copied by Goller ad vii. 81) former arrived there at daybreak, 

thinks that the division of Demo- the latter cannot have come to the 

sthenfis reached and passed the same point till some time after 

river Kakyparis ; and was captured daybreak. Nikias must have been 

between the Kakyparis and the beforehand with Demosthenes when 

Erineus. But the words of Thucyd. he reached the sea— and consider- 

vii. 80, 81, do not sustain this. The ably more beforehand when he 

division of Nikias was in advance reached the Kakyparis : moreover 

ofDemosthends from the beginning, we are expressly told that Nikias 

and gained upon it principally did not wait for his colleague — 

during the early part of the march, that he thought it for the best to 

before daybreak ; because it was get on as fast as possible with his 

then that the disorder of the division own division. 

of Demosthends was the most in- It appears to me that the words 

convenient : see c. 81— u>c t^c vuxt^c dfixvouvrat, &c. (c. 80) are not to 

ToTe^uvsTapdxOYjoavjAc. When Thn- be understood both of Nikias and 

cydid§8 therefore says that ''at day- Demosthends, but that they refer 

break they arrived at the sea" (5|xa back to the word a6Toi<, two or 

5e T^ Icp d9ixvouvTai c( T'l^v OiXaxxav, three lines behind: Hhe Athenians 

c. 80), this cannot be true hoth of {taken generall^^ t««.Ck\iA^ ^^ n^'t^ 
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his division disorganised; but he was now compelled to 
turn and defend himself against an indefatigable enemy, 
who presently got before him, and thus stopped him alto- 
gether. Their numerous light troops and cavalry assailed 
him on all sides and without intermission; employing 
nothing but missiles, however, and taking care to avoid 
any close encounter. "While this unfortunate division were 
exerting their best efforts both to defend themselves, and 
if possible to get forward, they found themselves enclosed 
in a walled olive-ground, through the middle of which the 
road passed; a farm bearing the name, and probably once 
the property, of Polyzelus, brother of the despot Gelon. i 
Entangled and huddled up in this enclosure, from whence 
exit at the farther end in the face of an enemy was found 
impossible, they were now overwhelmed with hostile mis- 
siles from the walls on all sides. 2 Though unable to get 

— no attention being at that mo- It certainly is very improbable 
ment paid to the difference between that the Athenians should have 
the front and the rear divisions, gone out of the road, in order to 
The Athenians might be said, not shelter themselves in the planta- 
improperly, to reach the sea — at tion; since they were fully aware 
the time when the division of Ni- that there was no safety for them 
kias reached it. except in getting away. If we sup- 
' Plutarch, Nikias, c. 27. pose that the plantation lay exactly 
^ Thucyd. vii. 81. Kal tots yvoo? in the road, the word dveiXijOivTec 
(sc. Demosthends) touc Supaxoaiouc becomes perfectly explicable, on 
oitbxovTac ou 7cpouxti>pet [iiaXXov t] ec which I do not think that Dr. 
(xd^Tlv ^uvsTdaasTO, lu>^ cv8iaTpif)u>v Arnold's comment is satisfactory. 
xoxXouTtti T* UTc' auTcbv, xai ev noX- The pressure of the troops from 
X(j> Oopu()(f> a6T6< Te xal oi p-eT* auTou the rear into the hither opening, 
'AOTjvaloi ^aav dvsiXT)OcvTe< fap sq while those in the front could not 
Ti ycDplov, <p xuxXtp |Jk8v Tfiiyiov Tit- g«t out by the farther opening, 
pi^v, 66 6< 8e SvOev Te xal£v8sv, would naturally cause this crowd 
sXda'f 8e o6x iXiya^ ^^X^'^i e^dXXovTo and huddling inside. A road which 
iicpiaTaS6v. passed right through the walled 
I translate 656^ 8c fvOev xc xat ground, entering at one side and 
SvOcv differently from Dr. Arnold, coming out at the other, might 
from Mitford, and from others, well be called 686c £v9ev Te xal 
These words are commonly under- ivOev. Compare Dr. Arnold's Re- 
stood to mean that this walled marks on the Map of Syracuse, 
plantation was bordered by two vol. iii. p. 281 ; as well as his note 
roads, one on each side. Certainly on vii. 81. 

the words migr/it have that significa- I imagine the olive-trees to be 

tion ; but I think they also may here named, not for either of the 

have the signification (compare ii. two reasons mentioned by Dr. Ar- 

76) which I have given in the text, nold, but because they hindered 

and which seems more plausible, the Athenians from seeing before- 
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at the enemy, and deprived even of the resources of an 
active despair, they endured incessant harassing for the 
greater part of the day, without refreshment or repose, and 
with the number of their wounded continually increasing; 
until at length the remaining spirit of the unhappy sufferers 
was thoroughly broken. Perceiving their condition, |Gylippus 
sent to them a herald with a proclamation ; inviting all the 
islanders among them to come forth from the rest, and 
promising them freedom if they did so. The inhabitants 
of some cities, yet not many — a fact much to their honour 
— availed themselves of this offer, and surrendered. Pre- 
sently, however, a larger negotiation was opened, which 
ended by the entire division capitulating upon terms, and 
giving up their arms. Gylippus and the Syracusans en- 
gaged that the lives of all should be spared; that is, that 
none should be put to death either by violence, or by 
intolerable bonds, or by starvation. Having all been dis- 
armed, they were forthwith conveyed away as prisoners 
to Syracuse — 6000 in number. It is a remarkable proof of 
the easy and opulent circumstances of many among these 
gallant sufferers, when we are told that the money which 
they had about them, even at this last moment of pressure, 
was sufficient to fill the concavities of four shields, i Dis- 
daining either to surrender or to make any stipulation for 
himself personally, Demosthenes was on the point of killing 
himself with his own sword the moment that the capitula- 
tion was concluded; but his intention was prevented and 
he was carried off a disarmed prisoner, by theSyracusans.2 
On the next day, Gylippus and the victorious Syra- 
cusans overtook Nikias on the right bank of the Gyiippua 
Erineus, apprised him of the capitulation of **^|'* tf®\ 
Demosthenes, and summoned him to capitulate the division 
also. He demanded leave to send a horseman, o' Nikiaa. 
for the purpose of verifying the statement; and on the 
return of the horseman, ne made a proposition to Gylippus 
— that his army should be permitted to return home, on 
condition of Athens reimbursing to Syracuse the whole 

hand distinctly the nature of the * Plutarch, Nikias, c. 27 ; Thucyd. 

enclosure into which they were rii. 82. 

hastening, and therefore prevented * This statement depends upon 

any precautions from being taken the very good authority of the con- 

— such as that of forbidding too temporary Syracusan Philistus : see 

many troops from entering at once, Pausanias, i. 29, 9; Philisti Fragm. 

Ac. 40^ ed. Didot. 
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expense of the war, and furnishing hostages until payment 
should be made; one citizen against each talent of silver. 
These conditions were rejected; but Nikias could not yet 
bring himself to submit to the same terms for his division 
as Demosthenes. Accordingly the Syracusans recommenced 
their attacks, which the Athenians, in spite of hunger and 
fatigue, sustained as they best coiild until night. It was 
the intention of Nikias again to take advantage of the night 
for the purpose of getting away. But on this occasion the 
Syracusans were on the watch, and as soon as they heard 
movement in the camp, they raised the paean or war-shout ; 
thus showing that they were on the look-out, and inducing 
the Athenians again to lay down the arms which they had 
taken up for departure. A detachment of 300 Athenians, 
nevertheless, still persisting in marching off, apart from 
the rest, forced their way through the posts of the Syra- 
cusans. These men got safely away, and nothing but the 
want of guides prevented them from escaping altogether, i 
During all this painful retreat, the personal resolution 
i^ikias gets displayed by Nikias was exemplary. His sick 
to the river an(J feeble frame was made to bear up, and even 
intolerable to hearten up stronger men, against the extrem- 
thirst and jtv of hardship, exhausting the last fragment of 

suffering of , •' *' -i-tj. tj. xi- • i-u 

the soldiers hope or even possibility. It was now the sixth 
-he and ^ay of the retreat — six days 2 of constant priva- 
become"^°^ tion, suffering, and endurance of attack — yet 
prisoners. Nikias early m the morning attempted a fresh 
march, in order to get to the river Asinarus, which falls 
into the same sea, south of the Erineus, but is a more 
considerable stream, flowing deeply imbedded between 
lofty banks. This was a last effort of despair, with little 
hope of final escape, even if they did reach it. Yet the 
march was accomplished, in spite of renewed and incessant 
attacks all the way, from the Syracusan cavalry; who even 
got to the river before the Athenians, occupying the ford, 
and lining the high banks near it. Here the resolution of 
the unhappy fugitives at length gave way: when they 
reached the river, their strength, their patience, their spirit, 
and their hopes for the future, were all extinct. Tormented 
with raging thirst, and compelled by the attacks of the 
cavalry to march in one compact mass, they rushed into 

» Thucyd. vii. 83. 

* Plutarch (Nikias, o. 2f) says eight days, inaccurately. 
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the ford all at once, treading down and tumbling over each 
other in the universal avidity for drink. Many thus perished 
from being pushed down upon the points of the spears; or 
lost their footing among the scattered articles of baggage, 
and were thus borne down under water, i Meanwhile the 
Sjrracusans from above poured upon the huddled mass 
showers of missiles, while the Peloponnesian hoplites even 
descended into the river, came to close quarters with them, 
and slew considerable numbers. So violent nevertheless 
was the thirst of the Athenians, that all other suflFering 
was endured in order to taste relief by drinking. And 
even when dead and wounded were heaped in the river — 
when the water was tainted and turbid with blood, as well 
as thick with the mud trodden up — still the new-comers 
pushed their way in and swallowed it with voracity. 2 

"Wretched, helpless, and demoralised as the army now 
was, Nikias could think no farther of resistance. He ac- 
cordingly surrendered himself to GFylippus, to be dealt with 
at the discretion of that general and of the Lacedaemonians ;3 
earnestly imploring that the slaughter of the defenceless 
soldiers might be arrested. Accordingly Gylippus gave 
orders that no more should be killed, but that the rest 
should be secured as captives. Many were slain before 
this order was understood; but of those who remained, 
almost all were made captive, very few escaping. Nay, 
even the detachment of 300, who had broken out in the 
night, having seemingly not known whither to go, were 
captured and brought in by troops sent forth for the pur- 
pose. ^ The triumph of the Syracusans was in every way 
complete : they hung the trees on the banks of the Asi- 
narus with Athenian panoplies as trophy, and carried back 
their prisoners in joyous procession to the city. 

The number of prisoners thus made is not positively 
specified by Thucydides, as in the case of the division of 
]3emosthenes, which had capitulated and laid down their 
arms in a mass within the walls of the olive-ground. Of 
the captives from the division of Nikias, the larger 

* Thucyd. vii. 86 ; see Dr. Arnold's acplotv «6toi« Tapaaao|i4vou«. 

note. » Thucyd. vii. 85, 86; Philistns, 

^ Thucyd. vii. 84 {f)aXXov Fragm. 46, ed. Didot; Pansanias, 

ava)9sv TOO? 'A9r)valo05, nlvovxA^ I. 29, 9. 

Ts Touc uoXXoot dafiivou?, * Thucyd. vii. 85 ; Plutarch, Ni- 

xai iv xoiXtp 5vTt T(f) noTd|jkq> iv kias, c. 27. 
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proportion were seized by private individuals, and fraudu- 
lently secreted for their own profit; the number obtained 
for the state beins comparativelv small, seemingly not 
more than 1000.^ The various Sicilian towns became soon 
full of these prisoners, sold as slaves for private account. 

Not less than 40,000 persons in the aggregate had 
Total nam- started from the Athenian camp to commence 
bera cap- the retreat, six days before. Of these probably 
tiired. many, either wounded or otherwise incompetent 

even when the march began, soon found themselves unable 
to keep up, and were left behind to perish. Each of the 
six days was a d^j of hard fighting and annoyance from an 
indefatigable crowd of light troops, with little, and at last 
seemingly nothing, to eat. The number was thus succes- 
sively thinned, by woimds, privations, and strangling; so 
that the 6000 taken with Demosthenes, and perhaps 3000 
or 4000 captured with Nikias, formed the melancholy rem- 
nant. Of the stragglers during the march, however, we are 
glad to learn that many contrived to escape the Svracusan 
cavalry and get to Katana — where also those who after- 
wards ran away from their slavery under private masters, 
found a refuge. > These fugitive Athenians served as 
auxiliaries to repel the attacks of the Syracusans upon 
Katana. 3 

It was in this manner, chiefly, that Athens came to 
receive again within her bosom a few of those 
ill-fated sons whom she had drafted forth in two 
such splendid divisions to Sicily. For of those 
who were carried as prisoners to Syracuse, fewer 
yet could ever have got home. They were placed, 
for safe custody, along with the other prisoners, 
in the stone-quarries of Syracuse — of which there were 
several, partly on the southern descent of the outer city 



Hard treat- 
ment and 
Bufferings 
of the Athe- 
nian pri- 
soners at 
Syracuse. 




' Thucydid^g states, roughly and 
without pretending to exact means 
of knowledge, that the total 
number of captives brought to 
Syracuse under public supervision, 
was not less than 7000— sXYj(pQ7]9av 
8i ol ^6|jkicavTcC) dxpi[)sia fiiv x^^^' 
ic6v i^ciTcelv, S|jk(uc Ss oux eXdooouc 
iicxaxtaxtXituv (vii. 87). As the 
number taken with Demosthenes 
WM eOOO (yii. 82), this leaves 1000 



as having been obtained from the 
division of Nikias. 

» Thucyd. vii. 86. itoXXoi 84 
8(Mi>< xai fiidcpuYOv, oi fxiv xal ica- 
pauTlxa, oi 64 xal 6ouX(UoavT6< xal 
6ia6i8pd9xovTec Soxepov. The word 
napauxlxa means, during the re- 
treat. 

' Lysias pro Polystrato, Drat. 
xz. sect. 26—2!^. c. 6. p. 686 B. 
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towards the NekropoliiS, or from the higher level to the 
lower level of Achradina — partly in the suburb afterwards 
called Neapolis, under the southern clifif of Epipolse. Into 
these quarries— -<leep hollows, of confined space, with pre- 
cipitous sides, aud open at the top to the sky — the miser- 
able prisoners were plunged, lying huddled one upon an- 
other, without the smallest protection or convenience. For 
subsistence they received each day a ration of one pint of 
wheaten bread (half the daily ration of a slave) with no 
more than half a pint of water, so that they were not pre- 
served from the panffs either of hunger or of thirst. More- 
over the heat of the midday sun, alternating with the 
chill of the autumn nights, was alike afflicting and de- 
structive; while the wants of life having all to be per- 
formed where they were, without relief — the filth and 
stench presently became insupportable. Sick and wounded 
even at the moment of arrival, many of them speedily died; 
and happiest was he who died the first, leaving au un- 
conscious corpse, which the Syracusans would not take the 
trouble to remove, to distress and infect the survivors. 
Under this condition and treatment they remained for se- 
venty days; probably serving as a spectacle for the trium- 
phant Syracusan population, with their wives ^nd children, 
to come and look down upon, and to congratulate them- 
selves on their own narrow escape from sufferings similar 
in kind at least, if not in degree. After that time, the 
novelty of the spectacle had worn off; while the place must 
have become a den of abomination and a nuisance intoler- 
able even to the citizens themselves. Accordingly they 
now removed all the surviving prisoners, except the native 
Athenians and the few Italian or Sicilian GFreeks among 
them. All those so removed were sold for slaves.* The 

> Thucyd. Yii. 87. Diodoras (xiii. From whom Diodorns borrowed 

SO— 38) gives two lomg orations this, I do not know ; but his whole 

purporting to have been held in account of the matter appears to 

the Syracusan assembly, in dis- me untrustworthy, 

cussing how the prisoners were to One may judge of his accuracy 

be dealt with. An old citisen, when one finds him stating th&t 

named Nikolaus, who has lost his the prisoners received each two 

two sons in the war, is made to ehanikea of bar! eymeal— instead of 

advocate the side of humane treat- two kotyla; the choenix being four 

ment ; while Gylippus is introduced times as much as the kotyU (Dio- 

as the orator recommending harsh- .dor. xiii. IB). 
ness and revenge. 
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dead bodies were probably at the same time taken away, 
and the prison rendered somewhat less loathsome. What 
became of the remaining prisoners, we are not told. It 
may be presumed that those who could survive so great an 
extremity of suffering might after a certain time be allowed 
to get back to Athens on ransom. Perhaps some of them 
may have obtained their release — as was the case (we are 
told) with several of those who had been sold to private 
masters — by the elegance of their accomplishments and 
the dignity of their demeanour. The dramas of Euripides 
were so peculiarly popular throughout all Sicily, that those 
Athenian prisoners who knew by heart considerable por- 
tions of them, won the affections of their masters. Some 
even of the stragglers from the army are affirmed to have 
procured for themselves, by the same attraction, shelter 
and hospitality during their flight. Euripides, we are in- 
formed, lived to receive the thanks of several among these 
unhappy sufferers, after their return to Athens. ^ I cannot 
refrain from mentioning this story, though I fear its trust- 
worthiness as matter of fact is much inferior to its pathos 
and interest. 

Upon the treatment of Nikias and Demosthenes, not 
Treatment merely the Syracusans, but also the allies pre- 
and^Dem - ^®^*» were consulted, and much difference of 
sthenfta— " Opinion was found. To keep them in confine- 
of^o'inion ™®°* simply, without putting them to death, 
•mong^the was apparently the opinion advocated by Her- 
oonquerors. mokrates.2 But Gylippus, then in full ascend- 
ency and an object of deep gratitude for his invaluable 
services, solicited as a reward to himself to be allowed to 
conduct them back as prisoners to Sparta. To achieve this 
would have earned for him signal honour in the eyes of his 
countrymen ; for while Demosthenes, from his success at 
Pylus, was their hated enemy — Nikias had always shown 
himself their friend, as far as an Athenian could do so. It 
was to him that they owed the release of their prisoners 
taken at Sphakteria; and he had calculated upon this obli- 
gation when he surrendered himself prisoner to Gylippus, 
and not to the Syracusans. 

» Plutarch, Nikias, c. 29; Diodor. in Sicily— in Diodor. xiii. 111. 

adii. 38. The reader will see how « Plutarch, Nikias, c. 28; Diodor. 

the Carthaginians treated tlie xili. 19. 
O^reoiau prisoners whom they took 
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In spite of all his influence, however, Gylippus could 
not carry this point. First, the Corinthians both influence 
strenuously opposed him themselves, and pre- o/ Jh^an °-l 
vailed on the other allies to do the same. Afraid efforts of 
that the wealth of Nikias would always procure ?y^^P?J^*"" 

p % • .1 r» • c • • DOtn tne 

for him the means oi escaping from imprison- generals 
ment, so as to do them farther injuiy — they in- *'« *i****' 
sisted on his being put to death. Next, those Syracusans, 
who had been in secret correspondence with Nikias during 
the siege, were yet more anxious to get him put out of the 
way; being apprehensive that, if tortured by their political 
opponents, he might disclose their names and intrigues. 
Such various influences prevailed, so that Nikias, as well 
as Demosthenes, was ordered to be put to death by a decree 
of the public assembly, much to the discontent of G-ylippus. 
Hermokrates vainly opposed the resolution, but perceiving 
that it was certain to be carried, he sent to them a private 
intimation before the discussion closed; and procured for 
them, through one of the sentinels, the means of dying by 
their own hands. Their bodies were publicy exposed before 
the city gates to the view of the Syracusan citizens; ^ while 
the day on which the final capture of Nikias and his army 
was accomplished, came to be celebrated as an annual 
festival, under the title of the Asinaria, on the twenty-sixth 
day of the Dorian month Karneius.2 

> Thucyd. yii. 86; Plutarch, Ni- in his comment on the valuable 

kias, c. 28. The statement which Inscriptions of Tauromenium, Corp. 

Plutarch here cites from Timseus Inscr. Gr. No. 6640, part zxxii. sect, 

respecting the intervention of Her- S. p. 640. 

mokrates, is not in any substantial The surrender of Nikias must 

contradiction with Philistus and have taken place, I think, not less 

Thucydidds. The word x«X«oa9ivTa« than twenty-four or twenty-flve 

seems decidedly preferable to xa- days after the eclipse (which oc- 

TGiXeuo9ivTa<, in the text of Plu- curred on the 27th of August)— that 

tarch. is about Sept. 21. Mr. Fynes Olinton 

2 Plutarch, Nikias, c. 28. Though (F. H. ad ann. 413 b.o.) seems to 
Plutarch says that the month Kar- me to compress too much the in- 
neius is ''that which the Athenians terval between the eclipse and the 
call Metageitnion," yet it is not retreat; considering that the in- 
safe to affirm that the day of the terval included two great battles, 
slaughter of the Asinarus was the with a certain space of time, before, 
16th of the Attic month Metageit- between, and after, 
nion. We know that the civil The (ACT6iiu)pov noticed by Thn- 
months of different cities seldom oyd. vii. 79 suits with Sept. 21: 
or never exactly coincided. See compare Plutarch, Nikias, c. 22. 
the remarks of Franz on this point 
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Such was the close of the expedition, or rather of the 
two expeditions, undertaken by Athens against Syracuse. 
Never in Grecian history had a force so large, so costly, so 
efficient, and full of promise and confidence, been sent forth ; 
never in Grecian history had ruin so complete and sweeping, 
or victory so glorious and unexpected, been witnessed. ^ Its 
consequences were felt from one end of the Grecian world 
to the other, as will appear in the coming chapters. 

The esteem and admiration felt at Athens towards 
Disgrace of Nikias had been throughout lofty and unshaken : 
Niki»8 after after his death it was exchanged for disgrace. 
»t*Alhen8— ^^^ name was omitted, while that of his colleague 
continued Demosthenes was engraved, on the funeral pillar 
the^memory erected to commemorate the fallen warriors, 
of Demo- This difference Pausanias explains by saying 
sthends. |. j^^^^ Nikias was conceived to have disgraced him- 
self as a military man by his voluntary surrender, which 
Demosthenes had disdained. ^ 

The opinion of Thucydides deserves special notice, in 
Q . . - the face of this judgement of his countrymen. 
Thucydidfia While he says not a word about Demosthenes, 
about beyond the fact of his being put to death, he 

adds in reference to Nikias a few words of marked 
sympathy and commendation. "Such, or nearly such, (he 
says) were the reasons why Nikias was put to death; though 
he assuredly, among all Greek of my time, least deserved 



' Thucyd. vii. 87. an excellent witness for the actual 

* Pausan. i. 29, 9 ; Pbilist. Fragm. facts in Sicily ; though not so good 

46, ed. Didot. a witness for the impression at 

Justin erroneously says that De- Athens respecting those facts, 
mosthends actually did kill him- It seems certain, even from Thu- 
self, rather than submit to sur- cydidds, that Nikias, in surrender- 
render — before the surrender of ing himself to Gylippus, thought 
Nikias; who (he says) did not that he had considerable chance of 
choose to follow the example:— saving -his life— Plutarch too so 

"Demosthenfis, amisso exercitu, interprets the proceeding, and con- 

a captivitate gladio et voluntarift demns it as disgraceful (see his 

morte se vindicat : Nicias autem, comparison of Nikias and Crassus, 

ne Demosthenis quidem exemplo, near the end). Demosthends could 

ut sibi consuleret, admonitus, da- not have thought the same for 

dem suorum auxit dedecore cap- himself: the fact of his attempted 

tivitatis" (Justin, iv. 6). suicide appears to me certain, on 

Philistus, whom Pausanias an- the authority of Philistus, though 

noonoet himself at following, is Thucydidds does not notice it. 
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to come to so extreme a pitchof ill-fortune, considering his 
exact performance of established duties to the divinity." * 

If we were judging Nikias merely as a private man, 
and setting his personal conduct in one scale, against his 
personal suffering on the other, the remark of Thucydides 
would be natural and intelligible. But the general of a 
great expedition, upon whose conduct the lives of thousands 
of brave men as well as the most momentous interests of 
his country, depend, cannot be tried by any such standard. 
His private merit becomes a secondary point in the case, as 
compared with the discharge of his responsible public duties, 
by which he must stand or fall. 

Tried by this more appropriate standard, what are we 
to say of Nikias? We are compelled to say, that ^ow far 
if his personal suffering could possibly be re- that opinion 
garded in the light of an atonement, or set in ** ^^**' 
an equation against the mischief brought by himself both 
on his army and his country — it would not be greater than 
his deserts. I shall not here repeat the separate points in 

' Thucyd. vii. 86. Kal 6 (Aev xoi- Nikomach. o. 6. p. 864) — though 

auT^ 7] Sti syyotaTa toutcdv aWla undoubtedly the two ideas went 

^TeQviQxsi, -^YtOTa Bii Sl^ko^ u>v -rcbv ys to a certain extent together. Men 

6ic' ejJLou *£XX7)vu)v iz TouTo SuaTu/la^ might differ about the virtue of 

d(ptxea9at, 8ia ttjv vcvofxiafti- Nikias; but his piety was an in- 

vi]v c( ^6 Oeiov 6TciTiQ6«uaiv. contestable fact; and his "good 

So stood the text of Thuoydidds, fortune" also (in times prior to the 

until various recent editors changed Sicilian expedition) was recognised 

the last woids, on the authority of by men like Alkibiadds, who mos^ 

some MSS., to fita t7]v ndoav cc probably had no very lofty opinion 

dpst-rjv vcvo|jki9|Aiv7)^ iiciti^- of his virtue (Thucyd. vi. 17). The 

6«u9iv. contrast between the remarkable 

Though Dr. Arnold and some of piety of Nikias, and that extremity 

the best critics prefer and adopt of ill-fortune which marked the 

the latter reading, I confess it close of his life— was very likely 

seems to me that the former is to shock Grecian ideas generally, 

more suitable to the (Sreek vein of and was a natural circumstance 

thought, as well as more conform^ for the historian to note. Whereas 

able to truth about Nikias. if we read, in the passage, ndaav 

A man's good or bad fortune, it dpsT)]v— the panegyric upon Ni- 

depending on the favourable or kias becomes both less special and 

unfavourable disposition of the more disproportionate — beyond 

gods towards him, was understood what even Thucydides (as far as we 

to be determined more directly by can infer from other expressions, 

his piety and religious observances, see v. 16) would be inclined to 

rather than by bis virtue (see pas- bestow upon him — more in fact 

sages in Isokratds de Permutation, than he says in commendation even 

Orat. XV. sect. 301 ; Lysias, cont. of Periklds. 
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his conduct which justify this view, and which have been 
set forth as they occurred, in the preceding pages. Ad- 
mitting fully both the good intentions of Nikias, and his 
personal bravery, rising even into heroism during the last 
few days in Sicily — it is not the less incontestable, that first, 
the failure of the enterprise — next, the destruction of the 
armament — is to be traced distinctly to his lamentable mis- 
judgment. Sometimes petty trifling — sometimes apathy and 
inaction — sometimes presumptuous neglect — sometimes 
obstinate blindness even to urgent and obvious necessities 
—one or other of these his sad mental defects, will be found 
operative at every step whereby this fated armament sinks 
down from exuberant efficiency into the last depth of ag- 
gregate ruin and individual misery. His improvidence and 
incapacity stand proclaimed, not merely in the narrative of 
the historian, but even in his own letter to the Athenians, 
and in his own speeches both before the expedition and 
during its closing misfortunes, when contrasted with the 
reality of his proceedings. The man whose flagrant incom- 
petency could bring such wholesale ruin upon two fine 
armaments entrustea to his command, upon the Athenian 
maritime empire, and ultimately upon Athens herself — must 
appear on the tablets of history under the severest con- 
demnation, even though his personal virtues had been loftier 
than those of Nikias. 

And yet our great historian — after devoting two im- 
ttiortal books to this expedition — after setting forth em- 
phatically both the glory of its dawn and the wretchedness 
of its close, with a dramatic genius parallel to the (Edipus 
Tyrannus of Sophokles — when he comes to recount the 
melancholy end of the two commanders, has no words to 
spare for JDemosthenes (far the abler officer of the two, who 
perished by no fault of his own), but reserves his flowers to 
strew on the grave of Nikias, the author of the whole ca- 
lamity — "What a pity! Such a respectable and religious 
man!" 

Thucydides is here the more instructive, because he 
exactly represents the sentiment of the general Athenian 
public towards Nikias during his life-time. They could not 
bear to condemn, to mistrust, to dismiss, or to do without, 
so respectable and religious a citizen. The private qualities 
of Nikias were not only held to entitle him to the most 
indulgent construction of all his public short-comings, but 
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also ensured to him credit for political and military com- 
petence altogether disproportionate to his de- Opinion of 
sorts. When we find Thucydides, after narrat- *^® -^^^ ^ 

, . . , "^ 1 • 1 niana about 

mg SO much improvidence and mismanagement Nikias— 
on the grand scale, still keeping attention fixed ***«*' steady 
on the private morality and decorum of Nikias, fldence and 
as if it constituted the main feature of his over-esteem 
character — we can understand how the Athe- arising iom 
nian people originally came both to over-estimate his respeot- 
this unfortunate leader, and continued over-esti- religious 
mating him with tenacious fidelity even after character, 
glaring proof of his incapacity. Never in the poHtical his- 
tory of Athens did the people make so fatal a mistake in 
placing their confidence. 

In reviewing the causes of popular misjudgement, his- 
torians are apt to enlarge prominently, if not exclusively, 
on demagogues and the demago^c influences. Mankind 
being usuafly considered in the ught of governable material, 
or as instruments for exalting, arming, and decorating their 
rulers — whatever renders them more difficult to handle in 
this capacity, ranks first in the category of vices. Nor can 
it be denied that this was a real and serious cause. Clever 
criminative speakers often passed themselves off for some- 
thing above their real worth: though useful and indispen- 
sable as a protection against worse, they sometimes deluded 
the people into measures impolitic or unjust. But, even if 
we grant, to the cause of misjudgment here in- over-con- 
dicated, a greater practical efficiency than his- fidenoe in 
tory will fairly sanction — still it is only one Nikiaa was 

, , •' • i_ • • XT J -J *he greatest 

among others more mischievious. Never did any personal 
man at Athens, by mere force of demagogic ™i**^^Ju 
qualities, acquire a measure of esteem at once Athenian 
so exaggerated and so durable, combined with public ever 

*i° /•• • 1 • i» II -x- committed. 

BO much power of injuring his fellow-citizens, as 
the anti-demagogic Nikias. The man who, over and above 
his shabby manoeuvre about the expedition against Sphak- 
teria, and his improvident sacrifice of Athenian interests 
in the alliance with Sparta, ended by bringing ruin on the 
greatest armament ever sent forth by Athens, as well as 
upon her maritime empire — ^was not a leather-seller of im- 
pudent and abusive eloquence, but a man of ancient family 
and hereditary wealth — munificent and affable, having 
credit not merely for the largesses which he beatovied^V^x^^* 
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also for all the insolences, which as a rich man he might 
have committed, but did not commit — free from all pecuniary 
corruption — a brave man, and above all, an ultra-religious 
man, believed therefore to stand high in the favour of the 
ffods, and to be fortunate. Such was the esteem which the 
Athenians felt for this union of good qualities purely per- 
sonal and negative, with eminent station, that they pre- 
sumed the, hiffher aptitudes of command, ^ and presumed 
them unhappily after proof that they did not exist — after 
proof that what they Had supposed to be caution was only 
apathy and mental weakness. No demagogic arts or elo- 
quence would ever have created in the people so deep- 
seated -an illusion as the imposing respectability of Nikias. 
Now it was against the overweening ascendency of such 
decorous and pious incompetence, when aided by wealth 
and family advantages, that the demagogic accusatory elo- 

?uence ought to have served as a natural bar and corrective. 
Performing the functions of a constitutional opposition, it 
afforded the only chance of that tutelary exposure whereby 
blunders and snort-comings might be arrested in time. 
How insufficient was the check which it provided — even at 
Athens, where every-one denounces it as having prevailed 
in devouring excess — the history of Nikias is an ever-living 
testimony. 

' A good many of the features et metne tempomm, obtentai ftiitr, 

depicted by Tacitne (Hiet. i. 49) in nt quod aegnitia fuitj aapientia 

G-alba, suit the character of Kakias vocaretur. Bam vigebat astas, mi- 

— much more than those of the litarilaude apudGermaniag floruit: 

rapacious and unprincipled Gras- proconsul, Africam moderate; jam 

sus, with whom Plutarch compares senior, citeriorem Hispaniam, pari 

the latter:— justiti^ continuit. Major privato 

«Vetus in ft^milift nobilitas, viaiUf^dumprivatuefttit^ et omnium 

magnsB opes: ipsi medium inge- consentu capax imperii, nisi im- 

nium, magis extra vitia, quam cum perasset." 
▼irtutibus, Sed claritas natalium, 
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CHAPTER LXL 

FROM THE DESTRUCTION OF THE ATHENIAN ARMA- 
MENT IN SICILY, DOWN TO THE OLIGARCHICAL 
CONSPIRACY OF THE FOUR HUNDRED AT ATHENS. 

In the preceding chapter, we followed to its melancholy 
close the united armament of Nikias and Demosthenes, first 
in the harbour and lastly in the neighbourhood of Syracuse, 
towards the end of September 413 b.c. 

The first impression which we derive from the perusal 
of that narrative is, sympathy for the parties ^ 
directly concemed-cfiiefly for the nunJber of $2^.;. .f 
gallant Athenians who thus miserably perished, *J« J"^ o^ 
partly also for the Syracusan victors, themselves nian arma- 
a few months before on the verge of apparent gj®y* ^ 
ruin. But the distant and collateral effects of ° ^' 
the catastrophe throughout Greece were yet more moment- 
ous than those within the island in which it occurred. 

I have already mentioned, that even at the moment 
when Demosthenes with his powerful armament occupation 
left Peirseus to go to Sicily, the hostilities of j' the^lo^ 
the Feloponnesian confederacy against Athens demonians 
herself had been already recommenced. Not — **« ">*«- 
only was the Spartan king Agis ravaging Attica, upon 
but the far more important step of fortifying Atheni. 
Dekeleia, for the. abode of a permanent garrison, was in 
course of completion. That fortress, having been begun 
about the middle of March, was probably by the montn of 
June in a situation to shelter its garrison, which consisted 
of contingents periodically furnished, and relieving each 
other alternately, from all the different states of the con- 
federacy, under the permanent command of king Agis 
himself. 

And now began that incessant marauding of domi- 
ciliated enemies — destined to last for nine years until the 
final capture of Athens — partially contemplated even at 
the beginning of the Feloponnesian war — and recently 

VOL. VII. o 
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enforced, with fiill comprehension of its disastrous effects^ 
by the virulent antipathy of the exile Alkibiades. i The 
earlier invasions of Attica had been all temporary, con- 
tinuing for five or six weeks at the farthest, and leaving 
the country in repose for the remainder of the year. But 
the Athenians now underwent from henceforward the fatal 
experience of a hostile garrison within fifteen miles of their 
city; an experience peculiarly painful this summer, as well 
from its novelty, as from the extraordinary vigour which 
Agis displayed in his operations. His excursions were so 
widely extended, that no part of Attica was secure or could 
be rendered productive. Not only were all the sheep and 
cattle destroyed, but the slaves too, especially the most 
valuable slaves or artisans, began to desert to Dekeleia in 
great numbers: more than 20,000 of them soon disappeared 
Athena be- in this way. So terrible a loss of income both 
«o" J" * to proprietors of land and to employers in the 
post-^heavy city, was farther aggravated by the increased 
dutyinarmi cost and difficulty of import from Eubcsa. Pro- 
npon'tiie visions and cattle from that island had previously 
citizens. come over land from Oropus, but as that road 
was completely stopped by the garrison of Dekeleia, they 
were now of necessity sent round Cape Sunium by sea; a 
transit more circuitous and expensive, besides being open 
to attack from the enemy's privateers. 2 In the midst of 
such heavy privations, the demands on citizens and metics 
for military duty were multiplied beyond measure. The 
presence of the enemy at Dekeleia forced them to keep 
watch day and night throughout their long extent of wall, 
comprising both Athens and Feirseus: in the daytime the 
hopiites of the city relieved each other on guard, but at 
night, nearly all of them were either on the battlements or 
at the various military stations in the city. Instead of a 
city, in fact, Athens was reduced to the condition of some- 

> Tbncyd. i. 122-142 ; ri. 00. eritable damage from the hands of 

* Thucyd. yiii. 4. About the ex- the invaders. The Deme ^xdneis 

tensive min caused by the Lace- lets a farm to a certain tenant for 

dsemonians to the olive-grounds in forty years, at a fixed rent of 140 

Attica, see Lysias, Or. vii. De 01e& drachmee ; but if an invading enemy 

Sacrft, sect. 6, 7. shall drive him out or injure his 

An inscription preserved in M. farm, the Deme is to receive one 

Boeckh's Corp. Inscr. (Part ii. No. half of the year*s produce, in place 

98. p. 133) gives some hint how of the yearns rent. 
landlords and tenants met this in- 
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thing like a military post. ^ Moreover the rich citizens of the 
state, who served as horsemen, shared in the general hard- 
ship; being called on for daily duty in order to restrain at 
least, since they could not entirely prevent, the excursions' 
of the garrison of Dekeleia: their efficiency was however 
soon impaired by the laming of their horses on the hard 
and stony soil.^ 

Besides the personal efforts of the citizens, such exi- 
gences pressed heavily on the financial resources Financial 
of the state. Already the immense expense pressure, 
incurred, in fitting out the two large armaments for Sicily,, 
had exhausted all the accumulations laid by in the treasury 
during the interval since the peace of Nikias; so that the^ 
attacks from Dekeleia, not only imposing heavy additional 
cost, but at the same time abridging the means of paying,, 
brought the finances of Athens into positive embarrassment.. 
"With the view of increasing her revenues, she altered the: 
principle on which her subject-allies had hitherto been 
assessed. Instead of a fixed sum of annual tribute, she now 
required from them payment of a duty of 5 per cent, on 
all imports and exports by sea.' How this new principle of 
assessment worked, we have unfortunately no information.. 
To collect, the duty, and take precautions against evasion^ 
an Athenian custom-house officer must have oeen required 
in each allied city. Yet it is difficult to understand how 
Athens could have enforced a system at once novel, exten- 
sive, vexatious, and more burdensome to the payers — when 
we come to see how much her hold over those payers, as 
well as her naval force, became enfeebled, before tne close 
even of the actual year.* 

> Tbncyd. vii. S8, 80. being indeed reasonably execrated, 

* Tbncyd. yii. S7. tbongb the burden itself was oom- 

* Thuoyd. yii. 38. paratively a nothing.*' 

* Upon this new assessment on This admission is not easily re- 
the allies, determined by the Athe- conciled with the frequent iu- 
nians, Mr. Mitford remarks as fol- vectives in which Mr. Mitford in- 
lows:— dulges against the empire of 

"Thus light, in comparison of Athens, as practising a system of 

what we have laid upon ourselvei, extortion and oppression ruinous 

was the heaviest tax, as far as we to the subject-allies, 

learn from history, at that time I do not know, however, on what 

known in the world. Yet it caused authority he affirms that this was 

much discontent among the de- 'the heaviest tax then known in 

pendent commonwealths ; the arbi- the world ;" and that Hi caused 

trary power by which it was imposed muoh discontent among the sublet 
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Her impoyerished finances also compelledher to dismiss 

^ . ft body of Thracian mercenaries, whose aid would 

misses ber have been very useful against the enemy at 

ThrftcUn Dekeleia. These Thracian peltasts, 1300 in 

mercenaries , i_j'l -l-jj-j t. j 

— mftssftcre number, had been hired at a drachma per day 
»* MyJ^»- each man, to go with Demosthenes to Syracuse, 
but had not reached Athens in time. As soon 
as they came thither, the Athenians placed them under the 
command of Diitrephes, to conduct them back to their 
native country — with instructions to do damage to the 
Boeotians, as opportunity mi^t occur, in his way through 
the Euripus. Accordingly JDiitrephes, putting them on 
shipboard, sailed round Sunium and nothward along tlie 
eastern coast of Attica. After a short disembarkation 
near Tanagra, he passed on to Ghalkis in Eubcea in the 
narrowest part of the strait, from whence he crossed in the 
night to theBcBotian coast opposite, and marched up some 
distance from the sea to the neighbourhood of the BoBotian 
town Mykalessus. He arrived here unseen — lay in wait 
near a temple of Hermes about two miles distant-— and fell 
upon the town unexpectedly at break of day. To the 
Mykalessians — dwelling in the centre of BcBotia, not far 
from Thebes and at a considerable distance from the sea — 
such an assault was not less unexpected than formidable. 
Their fortifications were feeble — ^in some parts low, in other 
parts even tumbling down; nor had they even taken the 
precaution to close their gates at night: so that the bar- 
barians under Diitrephls, entering the town without the 
smallest difficulty, began at once the work of pillage and 
destruction. The scene which followed was something 
alike novel and revolting to Gfrecian eyes. Not only were 
all the houses, and even the temples, plundered — but the 
Thracians farther manifested that raging thirst of blood 
which seemed inherent in their race. They slew every 
living thing that came in their way; men, women, children, 
horses, cattle, &c. They burst into a school, wherein many 

oommonwealths." The latter asser- of uncertainty whetiier the new 

tion would indeed be sufficiently assessment ever became a reality 

probable, if it be true that the tax throughout the Athenian empire, 

ever came into operation : but we And the fact that Thucydidds does 

are not entitled to affirm it. not notice it as an additional cause 

Oonsidering how very soon the of discontent among the allies, is 

terrible misfortunes of Athens came one reason for such doubts. 
on, I cannot but think it a matter 
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boys had just been assembled, and massacred them all. 
This scene of bloodshed, committed by barbarians who had 
not been seen in Greece since the days of Xerxes, was 
recounted with horror and sympathy throughout all Grecian 
communities, though Mykalessus was in itself a town of 
second-rate or third-rate magnitude. ^ 

The succour brought from Thebes, by Mykalessian 
fugitives, arrived unhappily only in time to TheThra- 
avenge, not to save, the inhabitants. The Thra- clans driven 
cians were already retii'ing with the booty which gf^ug Jer^ 
they could carry away, when the Boeotarch by th© 
Skirphondas overtook them both with cavalry t^«^»»*' 
and hoplites; after having put to death some greedy plun- 
derers who tarried too long in the town. He compelled 
them to relinquish most of their booty, and pursued them 
to the sea-shore; not without a brave resistance from these 
peltasts, who had a peculiar way of fighting which discon- 
certed the Thebans. !But when they arrived at the sea-shore, 
the Athenian ships did not think it safe to approach very 
close, so that not less than 250 Thracians were slain before 
they could get aboard ;.2 and the Athenian commander 
Diitrephes was so severely wounded that he died 
shortly afterwards. The rest pursued their voyage home- 
ward. 

Meanwhile the important station of Naupaktus and 
the mouth of the Oorinthian Gulf again Athenian 
became the theatre of naval encounter. It station at 
will be recollected that this was the scene !!deJfiao'*5f 
of the memorable victories gained by the the naval 
Athenian admiral Phormion in the second '^'^JjJhenf 
year of the Peloponnesian war, 3 wherein the 
nautical superiority of Athens over her enemies, as 
to ships, crews, and admiral, had been so transcend- 
ently manifested. In that respect, matters had now con- 
siderably changed. While the navy of Athens had fallen 

' Thucyd. vii. 29, 30, 81. I con- the catastrophe at Mykaldssus made 

celve that oQa^ o6 pitYaX^ Is the a profound impression throughont 

right reading— and not o&aiQ {xtydX^ Greece. 

—in reference to Mykaldssus. The * Thucyd. vii. SO; Pausanias, i. 

words (uc iicl |xeYiOti in o. 81 refer 28, 8. Gompare Meineke, ad Aristo- 

to the size of the city. phanis Fragment. 'Hpu>t^, vol. ii» 

The reading is however disputed p. 1069. 

among critics. It is evident from ' See above, eh. xliz. of this 

the language of Thucydidds that History. 
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off since the days of Fhormion, that of her enemy had im- 
proved : Ariston and other skilful Corinthian steersmen^ 
not attempting to copy Athenian tactics, had studied the 
best mode of coping with them, and had modified the build 
of their own triremes accordingly, ^ at Corinth as well as 
at Syracuse. Seventeen years before, Phormion with 
eighteen Athenian triremes would have thought himself a 
full match for twenty-five Corinthian. But the Athenian 
admiral of this year, Konon, also a perfectly brave man, 
now judged so differently, that he constrained Demosthenes 
and Eurymedon to reinforce his eighteen triremes with ten 
others — out of the best of their fleet, at a time when they 
had certainly none to spare — on the ground that the Co- 
rinthian fleet opposite of 25 sail was about to assume the 
offensive against him. 2 

Soon afterwards Diphilus came to supersede Konon 
Nayai with some fresh ships from Athens which made 

battle near the total number of triremes 33. The Corinth- 
— indecisive ian fleet, reinforced so as to be nearly of the 
result. same number, took up a station on the coast of 

Achaia opposite Naupaktus, at a spot called Erineus, in 
the territory of Rhypes. They ranged themselves across 
the mouth of a little indentation of the coast, or bay in the 
shape of a crescent, with two projecting promontories as 
horns: each of these promontories was occupied by a 
friendly land-force, thus supporting the line of triremes at 
both flanks. This was a position which did not permit the 
Athenians to sail through the line, or manoeuvre round it 
and in the rear of it. Accordingly, when the fleet of Di- 
philus came across from Naupaktus, it remained for some 
time close in front of the Corinthians, neither party ventur- 
ing to attack ; for the straightforward collision was de- 
structive to the Athenian ships with their sharp, but light 
and feeble beaks — while it was favourable to the solid bows, 
and thick epotids or ear-projections, of the Corinthian 
trireme. After considerable delay, the Corinthians at 
length began the attack on their side — yet not advancing 
far enough out to sea, to admit of the mancsuvring and evo- 
lutions of the Athenians. The battle lasted some time, 
terminating with no decisive advantage to either party. 
Three Corinthian triremes were completely disabled, 

' See the preceding chapter. 
* Tbucjrd. vii. SI. Compare the language of Phormion, ii. 88, 89. 
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though the crews of all escaped by swimming to their 
friends ashore: on the Athenian side, not one trireme 
became absolutely water-logged, but seven were so much 
damaged, by straightforward collision with the stronger 
bows of the enemy, that they became aloiost useless after 
they got back to Naupaktus. The Athenians had so far 
the advantage, that they maintained their station, while 
the Corinthians did not venture to renew the fight: more- 
over both the wind and the current set towards the noi;them 
shore, so that the floating fragments and dead bodies came 
into possession of the Athenians. Each party thought 
itself entitled to erect a trophy ; but the real feeling of 
victory lay on the side of Corinth, and that of defeat on 
the side of Athens. The reputed maritime superiority of 
the latter was felt by both parties to have sustained a di- 
minution; and such assuredly would have been the im- 
pression of Phormion, had he been alive to witness the 
conflict, i 

This battle appears to have taken place, so far as we 
can make out, a snort time before the arrival of j^^^^ ^^^^ 
Demosthenes at Syracuse, about the close of the of theAtbe- 
month of May. We cannot doubt that the Athe- g**JJu^^™ 
nians most anxiously expected news from that ruTn of the 
officer, with some account of victories obtained •'^y **»«" 
in Sicily, to console them for havmg sent him ly made 
away at a moment when his services were so f^**^** *® 
cruelly wanted at home. Perhaps they may even 
have indulged hopes of the near capture of Syracuse, as a 
means ofrestoring their crippled finances. Their disappoint- 
ment would be all the more bitter when they came to re- 
ceive, towards the end of June or beginning of July, des- 
patches announcing the capital defeat of Demosthenes in 
his attempt upon Epipolse, and the consequent extinction 
of all hope that Syracuse could ever be taken. After these 
despatches, we may perhaps doubt whether any others 
subsequently reached Athens. The generals would not 
write home during the month of indecision immediately 
succeeding, when Demosthenes was pressing for retreat, and 
Nikias resisting it. They might possibly, however, write 
immediately on taking their resolution to retreat, at the 
time when they sent to Katana to forbid farther supplies of 
provisions: — but this was the last practicable opportunity 

' Thttcyd. Tii. 84. 
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— for closely afterwards followed their naval defeat, and 
the blocking up of the mouth of the Great Harbour. The 
mere absence of intelligence would satisfy the Athenians 
that their a£fairs in Sicily were proceeding badly. But the 
closing series of calamities, down to the final catastrophe, 
would only come to their knowledge indirectly; partly 
through the triumphant despatches transmitted from Syra- 
cuse to Sparta, Corinth, and Thebes — partly through in- 
dividual soldiers of their own armament who escaped. 

According to the tale of Plutarch, the news was first 
BeiQctance made known at Athens through a stranger, who, 
®[*^«^*J®- arriving at Feirseus, went into a barber's shop, 
lieve the ' and began to converse about it as upon a theme 
ftiU truth, which must of course be uppermost in every one's 
mind. The astonished barber, hearing for the first time 
such fearful tidings, ran up to Athens to communicate it 
to the archons as well as to the public in the market-place. 
The public assembly beinff forthwith convoked, he was 
brought before it, and called upon to produce his authority, 
which he was unable to do, as the stranger had disappearecL 
He was consequently treated as a fabricator of uncertified 
rumours for the disturbance of the public tranquillity, and 
even put to the torture. ^ How much of this improbable 
tale may be true, we cannot determine; but we may easily 
believe that neutrals, passing from Corinth or Megara to 
Peirseus, were the earliest conununicants of the misfortunes 
of Nikias and Demosthenes in Sicily during the months of 
July and August. Presently came individual soldiers of 
the armament, who had got away from the defeat and found 
a passage home ; so that the bad news was but too fully 
confirmed. But the Athenians were long before they could 
bring themselves to believe, even upon the testimony of 
these fugitives, how entire had been the destruction of tneir 
two splendid armaments, without even a feeble remnant 
left to console them. 2 

As soon as the full extent of their loss was at length 
Terror and forced Upon their convictions, the city presented 
affliction at a sceue of the deepest afiBiction, dismay and 
Athens. terror. Over and above the extent of private 
mourning, from the loss of friends and relatives, which 
overspread nearly the whole city — there prevailed utter 

* Plutarch, Nikias, c. SO. He fidence—'AOYivalouc Si tpaai, &c, 
given the story without much con- * Thucyd. viii. 1. 
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despair as to the public safety. Not merely was the empire 
of Athens apparently lost, but Athens herself seemed 
utterly defenceless. Her treasury was empty, her docks 
nearly destitute of triremes, the flower of ner hoplites as 
well as of her seamen had perished in Sicily without leaving 
their like behindhand her maritime reputation was irretriev- 
ably damaged; while her enemies, on the contrary, animated 
by feelings of exuberant confidence and triumph, were 
farther strengthened by the accession of their new Sicilian 
allies. In these melancholy months (October, November, 
413 B.C.) the Athenians expected nothing less than a 
vigorous attack, both by land and sea, from the Pelopon- 
nesian and Sicilian forces united, with the aid of their own 
revolted allies — an attack which they knew themselves to 
be in no condition to repel. ^ 

Amidst so gloomy a prospect, without one ray of hope 
to cheer them on any side, it was but poor satis- uneriretio 
faction to vent their displeasure on the chief resolutions 
speakers who had recommended their recent J^^^t^^?^ 
disastrous expedition, or on those prophets and nians— 
reporters of oracles who had promisea them the S***^2j?' 
divine blessing upon it. 2 After this first burst 
both of grief and anger, however, they began gradually to 

' Thucyd. viii. 1. flavta Si nav- to present results totally contrary 

Ta;(60tv auTouc iXuirci, &o. to those which he had predicted. 

* Thucyd. viii. 1. 'EictiSi] H We know that the Athenian law 

iYvtuaaVf x^^'^ol (iiv ^aav toi< 6u(A' often imfiosed upon the moyer of 

npo0u|A7)0siai xtuv ^7)T6fiU)v t6v ix- a proposition not merely moral, 

icXouv, (uaictp o&x a^tol ^'^V^- ^^^ even legalf responsibility; a 

od|ASvot,Ac. regulation of doubtful propriety 

From these latter words, it would under other circumstances, but 

seem that Thucydidds considered which I believe to baye been 

the Athenians, after having adopt- useful at Athens, 
ed the expedition by their votes, It must be admitted however to 

to have debarred themselves from have been hard upon the advisers 

the right of complaining of those of this expedition, that— from the 

speakers who had stood forward total destruction of the armament, 

prominently to advise the step, neither generals nor soldiers re- 

I do not at all concur in his turning— they were not enabled to 

opinion. The adviser of any im- show how much of the ruin had 

portant measure always makes arisen from faults in the ezecu- 

himself morally responsible for tlon, not in the plan conceived, 

its justice, usefulness, and practi- The speaker in the Oration of 

cability; and he very properly Lysias — iccpl SYjpisuatux xou Nixiou 

incurs disgrace, more or less ac- dStX^ou (Or. xviii. sect. 2)— attempts 

cording to the case, if it turns out to transfer the blame from Nikias 
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look their actual situation in the face ; and the more energetic 
speakers would doubtless administer the salutary lesson of 
reminding them how much had been achieved by their 
forefathers, sixty-seven years before, when the approach of 
Xerxes threatened them with dangers not less overwhelming. 
Under the peril of the moment, the energy of despair revived 
in their bosoms: they resolved to get together, as speedily 
as they could, both ships and money — to keep watch over 
their allies, especially Euboea — and to defend themselves to 
the last. A Board of ten elderly men, under the title of 
Probiili, was named to review the expenditure, to suggest 
all practicable economies, and propose for the future such 
measures as occasion might seem to require. The proposi- 
tions of these Probuli were for the most part adopted, with 
a degree of unanimity and promptitude rarely seen in an 
Athenian assembly — springing out of that pressure and 
alarm of the moment which silenced all criticism, i Among 
other economies, theAthenians abridged the costly splendour 
of their choric and liturgic ceremonies at home, and brought 
back the recent garrison which they had established on the 
Laconian coast. They at the same time collected timber, 
commenced the construction of new ships, and fortified 
Cape Sunium in order to protect their numerous transport 
ships in the passage from Euboea to Peirseus. 2 

upon the adyisers of the expedi- xeiv: compare Xenoph. Mem. iii. 

tion— a manifest injustice. 6, 6. 

Demosthenfts (in the Oration de * Thucyd. viii. 1—4. Ahout the 

Goron&, o. 73) gives an emphatic functions of this Board of Pro- 

and noble statement of the re- btlli, much has been said for which 

sponsibility which he cheerfully there is no warrant in Thucydid^s 

accepts for himself as a political — tu>v ts xatdt ttjv icoXiv xi ec euxi- 

speaker and adviser — ^responsibility Xftiav ou)7po.toai, xal apx^^ '^^va 

for seeing the beginnings and npeofiuTsptuv dv5ptjL>v iXiaOai, oTxivtc 

understanding the premonitory itept xtbv icap6vxu>v tuc olv xaipoc Xi 

signs, of coming events, and giv icpof^ouXsuaousi. Ildvxa 6i icp6< x6 

ing his countrymen warning be- icapaxp>iM>Qi icsptSsec, Sicep 9tXst Sij- 

forehand: IStiv xa icpd-yp^axa dpx^' H*^^ icoieiv, ixoipioi ^aav Euxaxxeiv. 

fi.eva xal npoaiaOiaQai xal itposmslv Upon which Dr. Arnold remarks 

xolc alXXoic. This is the just view — i^That is, no measure was to be 

of the subject; and applying the submitted to the people, till it 

measure proposed by Demosthenes, had first been approved by this 

the Athenians had ample ground Council of Elders." And such is 

to be displeased with their orators, the general view of the comment- 

* Thucyd. viii. 1: icavxa Ss itpoc ators. 

x6 icapaxpijf&a ictpiSetC) Siccp 91X61 No such meaning at this, how- 

S^f&ot nuisiv, ixoipioi fsav cuxax- ever, is necessarily contained iu 
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While Athens was thus struggling to make head against 
her misfortunes, all the rest of Greece was full p^^^j ^ 
of excitement and aggressive scheming against effect ^of 
her. So grave an event as the destruction of ***« JJ**** 
this great armament had never happened since aii^Greekj^ 
the expedition of Xerxes against Greece. It ^^J*®?^ ®* 
not only roused the most distant cities of the of Athens 
Grecian world, but also the Persian satraps and *■ ^®^| ^ 
the court of Susa. It stimulated the enemies and eren 
of Athens to redoubled activity; it eipboldened ^^ *^« 
her subject-allies to revolt; it pushed the neutral 
states, who all feared what she would have done if success- 
ful against Syracuse, now to declare war against her, and 
put the finishing stroke to her power as well as to her 
ambition. All of them, enemies, subjects, and neutrals, 
alike believed that the doom of Athens was sealed, and 
that the coming spring would see her captured. Earlier 

the word np6()ouXoi. It is indeed The Board was doubtless merged 

conceivable that persons so deno- in the Oligarchy of Four Hundred, 

minated might be invested with like all the other magistracies of 

such a control ; but we cannot the state, and was not reoonsti- 

infer it, or affirm it, simply from tuted after their deposition, 

the name. Nor will the passsges I cannot think it admissible to 

in Aristotle^s Politics, wherein draw inferences as to the funotioni 

the np6()ouXoi occurs, authorise of this Board of Frobiili now 

any inference with respect to this constituted, from the proceedings 

Board in the special case of Athens of the FrobtUus in Aristophanis 

(Aristotel. Politic, ir. 11, 9 ; iv. Lysistrata, as is done by Wachs- 

12, 8; vi. 6, 10—13). muth (Hellenische Alterthums- 

The Board only seems to have kunde, i. 2. p. 108), and by Watten- 

lasted for a short time at Athens, bach(I>eQuadringentorumAthenis 

being named for a temporary pur- Factione, p. 17 — 21, Berlin 1842). 

pose, at a moment of peculiar Schomann (Ant. Jur. Pub. Ghreecor. 

pressure and discouragement, r. xii. p. 181) says of these ITp6- 

During such astate of feeling, there ()ouXoi— '^Videtur autem eorum po- 

was little necessity for throwing testas fere annua fuisse." I do 

additional obstacles in the way of not distinctly understand what he 

new propositions to be made to means by these words; whether 

the people. It was rather of im- he means that the Board continued 

portance to encourage the sugges- permanent, but that the members 

tion of new measures, from men were annually changed. If this be 

of sense and experience. A Board his meaning, I dissent firom it. I 

destined merely for control and think that the Board lasted until 

hindrance, would have been the time of the Four Hundred, 

mischievous instead of useful which would be about a year and 

under the reigning melcncholy at a half from its first institution. 
Athens. 
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than the ensuing spring, the Lacedflemonians did not feel 
disposed to act; but they sent round their instructions to 
the allies for operations both by land and sea to be then 
commenced; all these allies being prepared to do their best, 
in hopes that this effort would be the last required from 
them, and the most richly rewarded. A fleet of 1 00 triremes 
was directed to be prepared against the spring; 50 of these 
being imposed in equal proportion on the Lacedaemonians 
themselves and the Bceotians — 15 on Corinth — 15 on the 
Fhocians and Lokrians — 10 on the Arcadians, with Pellene 
and Sikyon — 10 on Megara, TroBzen, Epidaurus, and 
Hermione. It seems to have been considered that these 
ships might be built and launched during the interval 
between September and March, i The same large hopes, 
which had worked upon men's minds at the beginning of 
the war, were now again rife in the bosoms of the Felo- 
ponnesians;^ the rather as that powerful force from Sicily, 
which they had then been disappointed in obtaining, might 
now be anticipated with tolerable assurance as really forth- 
coming. 3 

From the smaller allies, contributions in money were 
Motions of exacted for the intended fleet by Agis, who 
King Agii. movcd about during this autumn with a portion 
of the garrison of Dekeleia. In the course of his circuit, 
he visited the town of Herakleia, near the Maliac Gulf, 
and levied large contributions on the neighbouring (Etseans, 
in reprisal for the plunder which they had taken from that 
town, as well as from the Fhthiot Achseans and other 
subjects of theThessalians, though the latter vainly entered 
their protest against his proceedings.^ 

It was during the march of Agis through Bceotia that 
The EuboB- the inhabitants of Eubcea (probably of Chalkis 
to A^s^for *^^ Eretria) applied to him, entreating his aid 
aid in re- to enable them to revolt from Athens ; which 
fnrni"^ he readily promised, sending for Alkamenes at 
Athens— the head of 300 Neodamode hoplites from Sparta, 
Wans ^'iso *® ^® despatched across to the island as Harmost. 
apply, and Having a force permanently at his disposal, with 
fereed *" ^^^^ liberty of military action, the Spartan king 

* Thuoyd. riii. 2, 3. Aaue8oipi6- * Thncyd. viii. 6. 6vtu)v o&5iv 

vioi Sc xijv icp6oTa6iv talc itdXeatv &XXo ^ waiccp dp^ojjievtuv cv xara- 

Sxexov vtu>v T'^c vauic7]7lac axcu^ xou icoX^iiou: compare ii. 7. 

cicoiO(>vTO, Ac: compare also o. 4— ■ Thncyd. viii. 2: compare ii. 7; 

itapcoxtudCovTO tv)v vauicTiflav, iii. 86. 

^€f, * Thucyd. viii. 3. 
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at Dekeleia was more influential even than the author- 
ities at home, so that the disaffected allies of Athens 
addressed themselves in preference to him. It was not 
long before envoys from Lesbos visited him for this pur- 
pose. So powerfully was their claim enforced by the 
Boeotians (their kinsmen of the ^olic race), who engaged 
to furnish ten triremes for their aid, provided Agis would 
send ten others — that he was induced to postpone his 
promise to the Euboeans, and to direct AlkamenSs as 
harmost to Lesbos instead of Euboea, > without at all con- 
sulting the authorities at Sparta. 

The threatened revolt of Lesbos andEuboea, especially 
the latter, was a vital blow to the empire of TheOhians, 
Athens. But this was not the worst. At the same with the 
time that these two islands were neffotiating makeTp^' 
with Agis, envoys from Chios, the first and plication to 
most powerful of all Athenian allies, had gone ^p***** 
to Sparta for the same purpose. The government of Chios 
— an oligarchy, but distinguished for its prudent manage- 
ment and caution in avoiding risks — considering Athens to 
be now on the verge of ruin, even in the estimation of the 
Athenians themselves, thought itself safe, together with 
the opposite city of Eryt&se, in taking measures for 
achieving independence. ^ 

Besides these three great allies, whose example in 
revolting was sure to be followed by others, Enyoys 
Athens was now on the point of being assailed from Ti»8»- 
by other enemies yet more unexpected — the two anSTphar- 
Persian satraps of the Asiatic seaboard, Tissa- nabazus 
phemes and Fharnabazus. No sooner was the gp^^a at 
Athenian catastrophe in Sicily known at the the same 
court of Susa, than the Great King claimed **"®* 
from these two satraps the tribute due from the Asiatic 
Greeks on the coast; for which they had always stood en- 
rolled in the tribute records, though it had never been 
actually levied since the complete establishment of the 
Athenian empire. The only way to realise this tribute, 
for which the satraps were thus made debtors, was to detach 
the towns from Athens, and break up her empire ;' for 

' Thaoyd. yiii. 6. (Tissapbemes) to(>< ix t^< iauxou 

* Thucyd. viii. 7—24. ^PX^< 96poo?, o&« 6i' 'A8T]vaiou< dieb 

* Thucyd. viii. 6. Two ftaatXiux tu>v *EXXt)v18u>v ic6Xcu>v oO duvd(t.cvo< 
Y&p vcwotI i-ruYX^vc iccicpaffAivo^ itpdtaosoQai iicuxpclXijac. Tou« xt 
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which purpose TissaphemSs sent an envoy to Sparta, in 
conjunction with those of the Chians and Erythrseans. He 
invited the Lacedaemonians to conclude an alliance with 
the Great King, for joint operations against the Athenian 
empire in Asia; promising to furnish pay and maintenance 
for any forces which they might send, at the rate of one 
drachma per day for each man of the ships' crews. ^ He 
farther hoped by means of this aid to reduce Amorges, the 
revolted son of the late satrap Pissuthn^s, who was estab- 
lished in the strong maritime town of lasus, with a Grecian 
mercenary force and a considerable treasure, and was in 
alliance with Athens. The Great King had sent down a 
peremptory mandate, that AmorgSs should either be 
brought prisoner to Susa or slain. 

At the same moment, though without any concert, 
there arrived at Sparta Kalligeitus and Timagoras — ^two 
Grecian exiles in the service of Pharnabazus, bringing 
propositions of a similar character from that satrap, whose 
government 2 comprehended Phrygia and the coast lands 
north of-^olis, from thePropontis to the northeast corner 
of the Elseatic Gulf. Eager to have the assistance of a 
Lacedsemonian fleet in order to detach the Hellespontine 
Greeks from Athens, and realise the tribute required by 
the court of Susa, Pharnabazus was at the same time 
desirous of forestalling Tissaphernes as the medium of 
alliance between Sparta and the Great King. The two 
missions having thus arrived simultaneously at Sparta, a 
strong competition arose between them — one striving to 
attract the projected expedition to Chios, the other to the 
Hellespont: 3 for which latter purpose, Kalliceitus had 
brought twenty-five talents, wmch he tendered as a first 
payment in part. 

o&v 9ipouc p.5XXov iv6}itCc xo(iict90at Tpo^V| (&9iccp biciatT) iv t^ 

XQCxcboa; TO»K 'AOrjvalooc, Ac. AotxtSoctiiovi, 4? 8p«;j|*7p; 'Attix7|v 

I haye already discasaed this ixdartp icdiaatc xaT^ vaual &i£Su>xs, 

important passage at some length, too 8e Xoiicou xp6vo'j i[)o6XeTo xptiu- 

in its bearing upon the treaty ^oXo/ 6i86vat, Ac. 

concluded thirty-seven years be- * The satrapy of Tissaphernes 

fore this time between Athens and extended as far north as Antandrus 

Persia. See note to chap. xlv. of and Adramyttium (Thucyd. viii. 

this History. 103). 

1 Thucyd. viii. 29. Kal }&>]v6c piiv * Thucyd. yiii. 6. 
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From all quarters, new enemies were thus springing 
up against Athens in the hour of her distress, AikiWadfia 
so that the Lacedaemonians had only to choose »* Sparta— 
which they would prefer; a choice in which they men'daSoiis 
were much guided by the exile Alkibiades. It determine 
so happened that his family friend Endius was d^monians 
at this moment one of the Board of Ephors; to send aid 
while his personal enemy King Agis, with whose *® cmos. 
wife Timaea he carried on an intrigue, ^ was absent in com- 
mand at Dekeleia. Knowing well the great power and 
importance of Chios, Alkibiades strenuously exhorted the 
Spartan authorities to devote their first attention to that 
island. A Perioekus named Phrynis, being sent thither to 
examine whether the resources alleged 'by the envoys were 
really forthcoming, brought back a satisfactory report, 
that theChian fleet was not less than sixty triremes strong: 
upon which the Lacedaemonians concluded an alliance with 
Chios and Erythrse, engaging to send a fleet of forty sail 
to their aid. Ten of these triremes, now ready in the La- 
cedaemonian ports (probably at Gythium), were directed 
immediately to sail to Chios, under the admiral Melanchri- 
das. It seems to have been now midwinter — but Alkibia- 
des, and still more the Chian envoys, insisted on the neces- 
sity of prompt action, for fear that the Athenians should 
detect the intrigue. However, an earthquake just then 
intervening, was construed by the Spartans as a mark of 
divine displeasure, so that they would not persist in sending 
either the same commander or the same ships. Chalkideus 
was named to supersede Melanchridas; while Ave new 
ships were directed to be equipped, so as to be ready to 
sail in the early spring along with the larger fleet from 
Corinth. 2 

As soon as spring arrived, three Spartan commissioners 
were sent to Corinth (in compliance with the 
pressing instances of the Chian envoys) to trans- the*Peio- 
port across the isthmus from the Corinthian to ponnosian 
the Saronic Gulf, the thirty-nine triremes now coJfnth— 
in the Corinthian port of Lechaeum. It was at measures 
first proposed to send off all, at one and the same "*** ^ 
time, to Chios — even those which Agis had been equipping 
for the assistance of Lesbos ; although Kalligeitus declined 

» Thucyd. viii. 6-12, Plutarch, Nepos, Alkib. o. 8. 
Alkibiad. o. 23, 24; Cornelias • Thucyd. viii. 6. 
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any concern with Chios, and refused to contribute for this 
purpose anv of the money which he had brought. A general 
synod of deputies from the allies was held at Corinth, 
wherein it was determined, with the concurrence of Agis, 
to despatch the fleet first to Chios under Chalkideus — next, 
to Lesbos under AlkamenSs — lastly, to the Hellespont, 
under Ellearchus. But it was judged expedient to divide 
the fleet, and bring across twenty-one triremes out of the 
thirty-nine, so as to distract the attention of Athens, and 
divide her means of resistance. So low was the estimate 
formed of these means, that the Lacedsemonians did not 
scruple to despatch their expedition openly from the Saronic 
Ghilf, where the Athenians would have full knowledge both 
of its numbers and of its movements. ^ 

Hardly had the twenty-one triremes, however, been 
Isthmian brought across to KenchresB, when a fresh ob- 
festivai— stacle arose to delay their departure. The 
theCorinttf- Isthmian festival, celebrated every alternate 
ians— year, and kept especially holy by the Corinth- 

Ohios— ^*''** ians, was just approaching. They would not 
suspicionB consent to begin any military operations until it 
of Athena. ^^^ concluded, though Agis tried to elude their 
scruples by offering to adopt the intended expedition as his 
own. It was during the delay which thus ensued that the 
Athenians were fir^ led to conceive suspicions about Chios, 
whither they despatched Aristokrates, one of the generals 
of the year. The Chian authorities strenuously denied all 
projects of revolt, and being required by Aristokrates to 
lumish some evidence of their good faith, sent back along 
with him seven triremes to the aid of Athens. It was much 
against their own will that they were compelled thus to act. 
But being aware that the Chian people were in general 
averse to the idea of revolting from Athens, they did not 
feel confidence enough to proclaim their secret designs 
without some manifestation of support from Peloponnesus, 
which had been so much delayed that they knew not when 
it would arrive. The Athenians, in their present state of 
weakness, perhaps thought it prudent to accept insufficient 
assurances, for fear of driving this powerful island to open 
revolt. Nevertheless, during the Isthmian festival, to which 
they were invited along with other Greeks — they discovered 
farther evidences of the plot which was going on, and re- 

> Thncyd. riii. 8. 
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solved to keep strict watch on the motions of the fleet now 
assembled at Kenchrese, suspecting that this squadron was 
intended to second the revolting party in Chios. ^ 

Shortly after the Isthmian festival, the squadron 
actually started from Kenchrese to Chios, under Peioponne- 
Alkamenes ; but an equal number of Athenian «**** *i«** 
ships watched them as they sailed along the Oorinth to 
shore, and tried to tempt them farther out to S^i*'^"!* J* 
sea, with a view to fight them. Alkamenes how- the^lthe- ^ 
ever, desirous of avoiding a battle, thought it nians. 
best to return back; upon which the Atnenians also re- 
turned to Peiraeus, mistrusting the fidelity of the seven 
Chian triremes which formed part of their fleet. Reap- 
pearing presently with a larger squadron of 37 triremes, 
they pursued Alkamenes (who had again begun his voyage 
along the shore southward) and attacked him near the un- 
inhabited harbour called Peirseum, on the frontiers of 
Corinth and Epidaurus. They here gained a victory, cap- 
tured one of his ships, and damaged or disabled most of 
the remainder. Alkamenes himself was slain, and the ships 
were run ashore, where on the morrow the Peloponnesian 
land-force arrived in sufficient numbers to defend them. So 

' Thucyd. viii. 10. '£v Sc to6t(|> and meriting special notice : other- 

T& "loSftia cTiveto' xal ol 'AQT^vatoi wise, Thucydidds would never have 

(inT)Y7iX07)cyav yap) cGewpouv i^ aOxd* thought it worth while to mention 

xal xaTd5Y)Xa (xoiXXov autoic xa tu>v the proclamation — it being the uni- 

Xlu>v itpdvY). form practice. 

The language of Thucydidds in We must recollect that this was 
this passage deserves notice. The the first Isthmian festival which 
Athenians were now at enmity with had taken place since the resump- 
Corinth: it was therefore remark- tibn of the war between Athens 
able, and contrary to what would and the Peloponnesian alliance, 
be expected among Greeks, that The habit of leaving out Athens 
they should be present with their from the Gorinthian herald's pro- 
Thedry or solemn sacrifice at the clamation had not yet been re- 
Isthmian festival. Accordingly newed; In regard to the Jsthmian 
Thucydidds, when he mentions that festival, there was probably greater 
they went thither, thinks it right reluctance to leave her out, because 
to add the explanation— en t)y 7 iX- that festival was in its origin half 
Bif]9av jdp — *'for they had been Athenian— said to have been estab- 
invited"— "for the festival truce had lished, or revived after interrup- 
been formally signified to them." tion, by Theseus ; and the Athenian 
That the heralds who proclaimed The6ry enjoyed a nposSpla or pri- 
the truce should come and proclaim vileged place at the games (Plu- 
it to a state in hostility with tarch, Theseus, c. 26; Arguvnent. 
Corinth, was something unusual, ad Pindar. Isthm. Schol.). 
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inconyenient, however, was their station on this desert spot, 
that they at first determined to burn the vessels and depart. 
It was not without difficulty that they were induced, partly 
by the instances of King Agis, to guard the ships until an 
opportunity could be found for eluding the blockading 
Athenian fleet; a part of which still kept watch off the 
shore, while the rest were stationed at a neighbouring 
islet. 1 

The Spartan Ephors had directed Alkamenes, at the 
Small aqua- moment of his departure from Kenchreae, to 
ft **^ s**a V ^6spatch a messenger to Sparta, in order that 
under Chai- the five triremes under Chalkideus and Alki» 
Aiwbi dS^ biades might leave Laconia at the same moment, 
to go to * And these latter appear to have been actually 
Chios. under way, when a second messenger brought 

the news of the defeat and death of Alkamenes at Peirseum. 
Besides the discouragement arising from such a check at 
the outset of their plans against Ionia, the Ephors thought 
it impossible to begin operations with so small a squadron 
as five triremes, so that the departure of Chalkideus wa& 
for the present countermanded. This resolution, perfectly 
natural to adopt, was only reversed at the strenuous instance 
of the Athenian exile Alkibiades, who urged them to permit 
Chalkideus and himself to start forthwith. Small as the 
squadron was, yet as it would reach Chios before the defeat 
at Peirseum became public, it might be passed off as the 
precursor of the main fleet; while he (Alkibiades) pledged 
himself to procure the revolt of Chios and the other Ionic 
cities, through his personal connexion with the leading men. 
— who would repose confidence in his assurances of the 
helplessness of Athens, as well as of the thorough deter- 
mination of Sparta to stand by them. To these arguments, 
Alkibiades added an appeal to the personal vanity of 
Endius ; whom he instigated to assume for himself the glory 
of liberating Ionia as well as of first commencing the Persian 
alliance, instead of leaving this enterprise to King Agis.2 

By these arguments, — assisted doubtless by his per- 
Energetic sonal influence, since his advice respecting Gylip- 
advice of pus and respecting Dekeleia had turned out so 
iidi^grtft successful— Alkibiades obtained the consent of 
usefuiueBs the Spartan Ephors, and sailed along with Chalki- 
to Sparta, ^^^g -^^ ^^le five triremes to Chios. Nothing less 

» Thucyd. viii. 11. « Thucyd. viii. M. 
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than his energy and ascendency could have extorted, from 
men both dull and backward, a determination apparently 
so rash, yet in spite of such appearance, admirably con- 
ceived, and of the highest importance. Had the Ohians 
waited for the fleet now blocked up at Peiraeum, their 
revolt would at least have been long delayed, and perhaps 
might not have occurred at all: the accomplishment of that 
revolt by the little squadron of Alkibiades was the proxi- 
mate cause of all the Spartan successes in Ionia, and was 
ultimately the means even of disengaging the fleet at 
Peirseum, by distracting the attention of Athens. So well 
did this unprincipled exile, while playing the game of 
Sparta, know where to inflict the dangerous wounds upon 
his country! 

There was indeed little danger in crossing the JQgean^ 
to Ionia, with ever so small a squadron; for ^ • j * 
Athens in her present destitute condition had Alkibiades 
no fleet there, and although Strombichides was ** ^?t***7" 
detached with eight triremes from the blockading the island 
fleet off" Peir»um,-to pursue Chalkideus and ^jm 
Alkibiades as soon as their departure was known, 
he was far behind them, and soon returned without success^ 
To keep their voyage secret, they detained the boats and 
vessels which they met, and did not liberate them until they 
reached Korykus in Asia Minor, the mountainous land 
southward of Erythrse. They were here visited by their 
leading partisans from Chios, who urged them to sail thither 
at once before their arrival could be proclaimed. According- 
ly they reached the town of Chios (on the eastern coast of 
the island, immediately opposite to Ery three on the con- 
tinent) to the astonishment and dismay of every one, except 
the oligarchical plotters who had invited them. By the 
contrivance of these latter, the Council was found just 
assembling, so that Alkibiades was admitted without delay, 
and invited to state his case. Suppressing all mention of 
the defeat at Peirseum, he represented his squadron as the 
foremost of a large Lacedsemonian fleet actually at sea and 
approaching — and afi&rmed Athens to be now helpless by 
sea as well as by land, incapable of maintaining any farther 
hold upon her allies. Under these impressions, and while 
the population were yet under their first impulse of surprise 
and alarm, the oligarchical Council took the resolution of 
revolting. The example was followed by Erythrse, and soon 
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afterwards by Klazomense, determined by. three triremes 
from Chios. The Klazomenians had hitherto dwelt upon 
an islet close to the continent; on which latter, however, a 
portion of their town (called Folichne) was situated, which 
they now resolved, in anticipation of attack from Athens, 
to fortify as their main residence. Both the Chians and 
Erythraeans also actively employed themselves in fortifying 
their towns and preparing for war. * 

In reviewing this account of the revolt of Chios, we 
Q . find occasion to repeat remarks already suggest- 
popuiation ed by previous revolts of other allies of Athens 
of Chios — Lesbos, Akanthus, Torone, Mende, Amphi- 

was diBin- t o, r^ a j. i. x • i • x* 

ciined to polis, &c. Contrary to what is commonly mti- 
revoit from mated by historians, we may observe, first, that 
Athens did not systematically interfere to 
impose her own democratical government upon her allies 
— next, that the empire of Athens, though upheld mainly 
by an established belief in her superior force, was never- 
theless by no means odious, nor the proposition of revolt- 
ing from her acceptable, to the general population of her 
allies. She had at this moment no force in Ionia; and the 
oligarchical government of Chios, wishing to revolt, was 
only prevented from openly declaring its intention by the 
reluctance of its own population — a reluctance which it 
overcame partly by surprise arising from the sudden arrival 
of Alkibiades and Chalkideus, partly by the fallacious as- 
surance of a still greater Peloponnesian force approaching. ^ 
Nor would the Chian oligarchy themselves have determined 
to revolt, had they not been persuaded that such was now 
the safer course, inasmuch as Athens was ruined, and her 
power to protect, not less than her power to oppress, at an 
end. 3 The envoys of Tissaphemes nad accompanied those 

*■ Thuoyd. viii. 14. xtXcudvTtov xaxaicXciv (tT) icpoeiicdvxac 

» Thuoyd. viii. ». ATxiov 8* iyiYtTO ic Tif|v «6Xiv, dftxouvxai al^viSioi xoic 

x% dno9XoX^< xu>v vsu>v, ol |tiv XIok. Kal ol (xiv noXXol iv 

KoXXol xu>v Xlcov o&x tl86xtc 9a6)iaxi ^oav xal ixicXi^^ei* 

xdt npa996(t.cva, ol 6' 6XlYov^uvti« xoi< 8c iXlyotc Tcapcaxeuaoxo 

86xtc, x6 T« icX^9o< oft pouX6(t.s- luaxt pouXi^v x» xox«'^v ^oXXeYOftivtjv, 

voiic(o noXifjitov ix^^'^i «pl> "f* »«l T*"»ofJ^^"'U)v Xdycov dni xe too *AX- 

xal l9XUp^v X&f)tt>9i, x«l xo6< IIcXoicov xipi&Sou, u)< fiXXai xe v^s? TtoXXat 

vqalouc o&xixt icpo98tx6(i.cvot fj^tit, npoonXiouai, xal xdi itcpl x^; noXiop- 

8ti 8iixpi^ov. xia« xtt)v ev Iletpaltp vcu>v ou 8y]Xu>- 

Altc riil. 4. *0 8i 'AXxtf)td8t]c xal odvxcov, d-plffxavxai XToi, xal oo9n 

k XaXxtSttK icpo^u7Y<v6|Uvoi 'EpuQpaioi, 'AQ-nvatu)v. 

xAf (o/ispavoivTCDv XUov xi9l, xQcl * See the remarkable passage of 
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of Chios to Sparta, so that the Ghian ffoyemment saw 
plainly that the misfortunes of Athens haa only the effect 
of reviving the aggressions and pretensions of their former 
foreign master, against whom Athens had protected them 
for tne last fifty years. We may well doubt therefore 
whether this prudent government looked upon the change 
as on the whole advantageous. But they had no motive 
to stand by Athens in her misfortunes, and good policy 
seemed now to advise a timely union with Sparta as the 
preponderant force. The sentiment entertained towards 
Athens by her allies (as I have before observed) was more 
negative than positive. It was favourable rather than 
otherwise, in the minds of the general population, to whom 
she caused little actual hardship or oppression; but averse, 
to a certain extent, in the minds of their leading men — 
since she wounded their dignity, and offended that love of 
town autonomy which was instinctive in the Grecian poli- 
tical mind. 

The revolt of Chios, speedily proclaimed, filled every 
man at Athens with dismay. It was the most Dismay oc- 
fearful symptom, as well as the heaviest aggra- 5*/,J®**®l •* 
vation, of their fallen condition; especially as the revolt 
there was every reason to apprehend that the ^ ^a\u"~ 
example of this first and greatest among the nians seV 
allies would be soon followed by the rest. The ^^^ *°^ 
Athenians had no fleet or force even to attempt theS-^ m * * 
its reconquest: but they now felt the full im- served fund, 
portance of that reserve of 1000 talents, which Perikles 
had set aside in the first year of the war against the special 
emergency of a hostile fleet approaching Peirseus. The 
penalty o! death had been decreed against any one who 
should propose to devote this fund to any other purpose; 
and in spite of severe financial pressure, it had remained 
untouched for twenty years. Now, however, though the 
special contingency foreseen had not yet arisen, matters 
were come to such an extremity, that the only chance of 
saving the remaining empire was by the appropriation of 
this money. An unanimous vote was accordingly passed 
to abrogate the penal enactment (or standing order) against 
proposing any other mode of appropriation; after which 
the resolution was taken to devote this money to present 
necessities. ^ 

TLacyd. viii. 24, about the calculations of the Clhian gOTetutti^XkN.. 

' Thucyd. "fiil. 15. 
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By means of this new fund, they were enabled to find pay 
Athenian and equipment for all the triremes ready or nearly 
pmtch^Vo ^®*^y ^^ their harbour, and thus to spare a portion 
Chios under from their blockading fleet off Peiraeum; out ot 
^^Jjmbi- which Strombichides with his squadron of eight 
triremes was despatched immediately to Ionia 
— followed, after a short interval, by Thrasykles with 
twelve others. At the same time, the seven Chian triremes 
which also formed part of this fleet, were cleared of their 
crews; among whom such as were slaves were liberated, 
while the freemen were put in custody. Besides fitting 
out an equal number of fresh ships to keep up the numbers 
of the blockading fleet, the Athenians worked with the 
utmost ardour to get ready thirty additional triremes. 
The extreme exigency of the situation, since Chios had re- 
volted, was felt by every one: yet with all their efforts, the 
force which they were enabled to send was at first lament- 
ably inadequate. Strombichides, arriving at Samos, and 
finding Chios, ErythrsB, and Klazomense already in revolt, 
reinforced his little squadron with one Sainian trireme, 
and sailed to Teos (on the continent, at the southern coast 
of that isthmus, of which KJazomenae is on the northern) 
in hopes of preserving that place. But he had not been 
long there when Chalkideus arrived from Chios with 
twenty-three triremes, all or mostly Chian; while the forces 
of Erythrae and Klazomense approached by land. Strom- 
bichides was obliged to make a hasty flight back to Samos, 
vainly pursued by the Chian fleet. Upon this evidence of 
Athenian weakness, and the superiority of the enemy, 
the Teians admitted into their town the land-force with- 
out; by the help of which, they now demolished the wall 
formerly built by Athens to protect the city against attack 
from the interior. Some of the troops of Tissaphemes 
lending their aid in the demolition, the town was laid 
altogether open to the satrap ; who moreover came himself 
shortly afterwards to complete the work. * 

Having themselves revolted from Athens, the Chian 
government were prompted by considerations of their 
own safety to instigate revolt in all other Athenian de- 
pendencies; and Alkibiades now took advantage of their 
forwardness in the cause to make an attempt on Miletus. 

» Thucyd. viii. 16. 
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He was eager to acquire this importailt city, the first 
among all the continental allies of Athens — by Activity of 
his own resources and those of Chios, before the theChiansiB 
fleet could arrive from Peirseum; in order that JeJo^J*^'^* 
the glory of the exploit might be ensured to among the 
Endius, and not to Agis. Accordingly he and Sian'anies' 
Ohalkideus left Chios with a fleet of twenty-five — Aikibi- 
triremes, twenty of them Chian, together with jfines^ Mi- 
the five which they themselves had brought from letus to 
Laconia; these last five had been re-manned with '®^oi*- 
Chian crews, the Peloponnesian crews having been armed 
as hoplites and left as garrison in the island. Conducting 
his voyage as secretly as possible, he was fortunate enough 
to pass unobserved by the Athenian station at Samos, 
where Strombichides had just been reinforced by Thra- 
sykles with the twelve fresh triremes from the blockading 
fleet at PeiraBum. Arriving at Miletus, wheye he possessed 
established connexions among the leading men, and had 
already laid his train, as at Chios, for revolt — Alkibiades 
prevailed on them to break with Athens forthwith: so that 
when Strombichides and Thrasykles, who came in pursuit 
the moment they learnt his movements, approached, they 
found the port shut against them, and were forced to take 
up a station on the neighbouring island of Lade. So 
anxious were the Chians for the success of Alkibiades in 
this enterprise, that they advanced with ten fresh 
triremes along the Asiatic coast as far as Anaea, (opposite 
to Samos) in order to hear the result and to tender aid if 
required. A message from Chalkideus apprised them that 
he was master of Miletus, and that Amorges (the Persian 
ally of Athens, at lasus) was on his way at the head of an 
army: upon which they returned to Chios — but were 
unexpectedly seen in the way (off" the temple of Zeus, 
between Lebedos and Kolophon) and pursued, by sixteen 
fresh ships just arrived from Athens, under the command 
of Diomedon. Of the ten Chian triremes, one found refuge 
at Ephesus, and five at Teos: the remaining four were 
obliged to run ashore and became prizes, thougn the crews 
all escaped. In spite of thfe check, however, the Chians 
had come again with fresh ships and some land-forces, as 
soon as the Athenian fleet had gone back to Samos — and 
procured the revolt both of Lebedos and Er» from Athens. * 

» Thucyd. viii. 17-19. 
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It was at Miletus, immediately after the revolt, that the 
First alii- first treaty was concluaed between Tissaphemes, 
tween*the ^° behalf of himself and the Great King — and 
Feiopon- Ghalkideus, for Sparta and her allies. Prob- 
nesiansand ably the aid of Tissaphemes was considered 
phernds, necessary to maintain the town, when the 
b^"ch ui- ^^^^'^i*'^ fl®®^ was watching it so closely on 
dens at ' the neighbouring island: at least it is difficult to 
Mii6tu8. explain otherwise an agreement so eminently 
dishonourable as well as disadvantageous to the Greeks : — 
''The Lacedsemonian and their allies have concluded 
alliance with the Great King and Tissaphemes, on the 
following conditions. The kin^ shall possess whatever 
territorv and cities he himself had, or his predecessors had 
before nim. The king, and the Lacedaemonians with their 
allies, shall jointly hinder the Athenians from deriving 
either money or other advantages from all those cities 
which have hitherto furnished to them any such. They 
shall jointly carry on war against the Athenians, and shall 
not renounce the war against them, except by joint consent. 
Whoever shall revolt from the king, shall be treated as an 
enemy by the Lacedsemonians ana their allies; whoever 
shall revolt from the Lacedsemonians, shall in like manner 
be treated as an enemy by the king.'' ^ 

As a first step to the execution of this treaty, Miletus 

was handed over to Tissaphemes, who imme- 
iMghonour- diately caused a citadel to be erected and placed 
disadvanta- » garrison within it 2. If fully carried out, 
geous con- indeed, the terms of the treaty would have made 
the ^treaty, the Great King master not only of all the Asiatic 

Greeks and all the islanders in the JSgean, but 
also of all Thessaly and Boeotia and the full ground which 
had once been covered by Xerxes. ^ Besides this monstrous 
stipulation, the treaty farther bound the Lacedsemonians 
to aid the king in keeping enslaved any Greeks who might 
be under his dominion. Nor did it, on the other hand, 
secure to them any pecuniary aid from him for the payment 
of their armament — which was their great motive for 
courting his alliance. We shall find the Lacedsemonian 
authorities themselves hereafter refusing to ratify the 
treaty, on the ground of its exorbitant concessions. But 

» Thucyd. Tlii. 18. » Thucyd. viii. 84109. 

• Thucyd. viii. 44. 
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it stands as a melancholy evidence of the new source of 
mischief now opening upon the Asiatic and insular Greeks, 
the moment that the empire of Athens was broken up — the 
revived pretensions of their ancient lord and master; whom 
nothing had hitherto kept in check, for the last fifty years, 
except Athens, first as representative and executive agent, 
next as successor and mistress of the confederacy of Delos. 
We thus see against what evils Athens had hitherto pro- 
tected them : we shall presently see, what is partially dis- 
closed in this very treaty, the manner in which Sparta 
realised her promise of conferring autonomy on each 
separate Grecian state. 

The great stress of the war had now been transferred 
to Ionia and the Asiatic side of the JEgean sea. ^^^ . 
The enemies of Athens had anticipated that her eSorUot 
entire empire in that quarter would fall an f *^®^*":, 

•^ . . •. ^ /» 1 1 • democrati- 

easy prey: yet m spite oi two such serious cai revo- 
defections as Chios and Miletus, she showed an lotion at 
unexpected energy in keeping hold of the 
remainder. Her great and capital station, from the present 
time to the end of the war, was Samos ; and a revolution 
which now happened, ensuring the fidelity of that island 
to her alliance, was a condition indispensable to her power 
of maintaining the struggle in Ionia. 

We have heard nothing about Samos throughout the 
whole war, since its reconquest by the Athenians after the 
revolt of 440 b.c: but we now find it under the government 
of an oligarchy called the Geomori (the proprietors of 
land) — as at Syracuse before the rule of Gelon. It cannot 
be doubted that these Geomori were disposed to follow 
the example of the Chian oligarchy, and revolt from 
Athens; while the people at Samos, as at Chios, were 
averse to such a change. Under this state of circum- 
stances, the Chian oligarchy had themselves conspired 
with Sparta, to trick and constrain their Demos by surprise 
into revolt, through the aid of five Feloponnesian ships. 
The like would have happened at Samos, had the people 
remained quiet. But they profited by the recent warning, 
forestalled the designs of their oligarchy, and rose in 
insurrection, with the help of three Athenian triremes 
which then chanced to be in the port. The oligarchy 
were completely defeated, but not without a violent and 
bloody struggle; two hundred of them being slain^ Q.\\5l 
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four hundred banished. This revolution secured (and 
probably nothing less than ademocratical revolution could 
nave secured, under the existing state of Hellenic affairs) 
the adherence of Samos to the Athenians ; who immediately 
recognised the new democracy, and granted to it the 
privilege of an equal and autonomous ally. The Samian 
people confiscated and divided among themselves the 
property of such of the Geomori as were slain or banished ; i 
the survivors were deprived of all political privileges, and 
the other citizens (the Demus) were forbidden to inter- 
marry with them. 2 We may fairly suspect that this latter 

* Thucyd. viii. 21. 'EYmto 8i the Peloponneeian armSf of mending 
xotA t6v xP^^°^ toutov xal •»] ev their condition. The lower people, 
2a(i.(p enavavTaaic bnb tou having intelligence of their design, 
8iQ(tou Toi< $uvaToi<, |xsTa'A9if]- rose upon them, and with the as- 
vaicDv, (il Itu/ov ev xpicri vausl itap6v- sistance of the crews of three 
Tcc. Kai 6 §^(xo< 6 Sa^ttcDv i« Staxo- Athenian ships then at Samos, 
fflouc (tiv Tiva< Touc ndvTa^ tu)v overpowered them," &c. &c. &c. 
Suvatcbv dictxTeive, TeTpaxooiouc Se "The massacre and robbery were 
^UYII ^^[i.x6i9a'*xt^, xal ctiixoi t'J]v y^v rewarded hy a decree of the Athe- 
aOTtbv xal oixia^ vsifxdtftsvot, 'AOt]- nian people, granting to the per- 
valcov TS otptffiv auTovo|xiav \i.tra petrators the independent adminis- 
xauta u)< Pe^alotc ^^ri >^ri^iaai\i.i' trationof the affairs of their island; 
vtov, Ttt Xoiitd 8i(]>xouv TT)v icoXtv, which since the last rebellion had 
xal Toi? yetojxdpoK; fxsTsSlooaov o&Te been kept under the immediate con- 
fiXXou ou5ev6?, ouxe exSouvai ou5' trol of the Athenian government." 
i'(a-^iaHai icap' exelvcov o6S' ec ixti- To call this a massacre is per- 
vou« o68evl Sti tou Sr^ftou e^^v. version of language. It was an 

* Thucyd. viii. 21. The disposi- insurrection and intestine conflict, 
tions and plans of the "higher in which the "higher people" were 
people" at Samos, to call in the vanquished, but of which they also 
Peloponnesians and revolt from were the beginners, by their con- 
Athens, are fully admitted even spiracy (which Mr. Mitford himself 
by Mr. Mitford ; and implied by Dr. admits as , a fact) to introduce a 
Thirlwall, who argues that the foreign enemy into the island, 
government of Samos cannot have Does he imagine that the "lower 
been oligarchical, because, if it people" were bound to sit still 
had been so, the island would al- andsee this done? And what means 
ready have revolted from Athens had they of preventing it, except 
to the Peloponnesians. by insurrection? which inevitably 

Mr. Mitford says (ch. xix. sect, became bloody, because the "higher 
iii. vol. iv. p. 191)— "Meanwhile the people" were a strong party, in 
body of the higher people at Samos, possession of the powers of govern- 
more depressed than all others ment, with great means of resist- 
since their reduction on their ance. The loss on the part of the 
former revolt, were proposing to assailants is not made known to 
seize the opportunity that seemed us, nor indeed the loss in so far 
to offer through the prevalence of as it fell on the followers of the 
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prohibition was only the retaliation of a similar exclusion, 

which the oligarchy, when in power, had enforced to 

Oedmori. Thucydidds specifies only tocracy called the Ge6mori. Dr. 

the number of the Geftmori them- Thirlwall however (whose candid 

selves, who were persons of in- and equitable narrative of this 

dividual importance. event forms a striking contrast to 

I do not clearly understand what that of Mr. Mitford) is of a differ- 
idea Mr. Mitford forms to himself ent opinion. He thinks it certain 
of the government of Samos at this that a democratical government 
time. He seems to conceive it as had been established at Samos by 
democratical, yet under great im- the Athenians, when it was recon- 
mediate control from Athens— and quered by them (B.C. 440) after its 
that it kept the ^'higher people" revolt. That the government con- 
in a state of severe depression, tinued democratical during the first 
from which they sought to relieve years of the Peloponnesian war, 
themselves by the aid of the Felo- h*e conceives to be proved by the 
ponnesian arms. hostility of the Samian exiles at 

But if he means by the expression Ansea, whom he looks upon as 
^under the immediate control of the oligarchical refugees. And though 
Athenian government,^ that there not agreeing in Mr. Mitford's view 
was any Athenian governor or of the peculiarly depressed con- 
garrison at Samos, the account dition of the ^'higher people" at 
here given by Thucydidds distinctly Samos at this later time, he never- 
r&futes him. The conflict was be- theless thinks that they were not 
tween two intestine parties, ''the actually in possession of the go- 
higher people and the lower vernment. ''Still (he says) as the 
people." The only Athenians who island gradually recovered its pros- 
took part in it were the crews of perity, the privileged class seems 
three triremes, and even they were also to have looked upward, pex- 
there by accident (ot Itu^ov napov- haps contrived to regain a part of 
tec)) not as a regular garrison, the substance of power under dif- 
Samos was under an indigenous ferent forms, and probably betrayed 
government; but it was a subject a strong inclination to revive its 
and tributary ally of Athens, like ancient pretensions on the first op- 
all the other allies, with the ex- portunity. That it had not yet 
caption of Chios and Methymna advanced "beyond this pointj may 
(Thucyd. vi. 85). After this resolu- he regarded as certain; tecauat 
tion, the Athenians raised it to the otherwise Samoa toould have been 
rank of an autonomous ally — which among the foremost to revolt from 
Mr. Mitford is pleased to call "re- Athens : and on the other hand, it 
warding massacre and robbery;" is no less clear, that the state of 
in the language of a party orator parties there was such as to excite 
rather than of an historian. a high degree of mutual jealousy. 

But was the government of Sa- and great alarm in the Athenians, 

mos, immediately before this in- to whom the loss of the island at 

testine contest, oligarchical or this juncture would have been al- 

democratical? The language of most irreparable" (Hist. Qnt. ch. 

Thucydidds carries to my mind a xxvii. vol. iii. p. 477, 2nd edit.), 

full conviction that it was oil- Manso (Sparta, book iv. vol. ii. p. 

garchical— under an exclusive aris- 266) is of the same opinion. 
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maintain the purity of their own blood. What they had 
enacted as a privilege was now thrown back upon them as 
an insult. 



Surely the oonolmion which Dr. 
Thirlw»ll here ftnnnouncea m cer- 
tain, cannot be held to rest on 
adequate premises. Admitting that 
there was an oligarchy in power 
at Bamos, it is perfectly possible 
to explain why this oligarchy had 
not yet carried into act its disposi- 
tion to reyolt from Athens. We 
see that none of the allies of Athens 
—not even Ohios, the most power- 
ful of all— revolted without the 
extraneous pressure and encourage- 
ment of a foreign fleet. Alkibiadds, 
after securing Ohios, considered 
Mildtus to be next in order of 
importance, and had moreover pe- 
culiar connexions with the leading 
men there (viii. 17); so that he 
went next to detach that place 
f^om Athens. Mildtus, being on the 
continent, placed him in immediate 
communication with Tissaphemds, 
for which reason he might natur- 
ally deem it of importance superior 
even to Samos in his plans. More- 
over, not only no foreign fleet had 
yet reached Samos, but several 
Athenian ships had arrived there: 
for Strombichidds, having come 
across the iEgean too late to save 
Chios, made Samos a sort of cen- 
tral station (viii. 16). These cir- 
cumstauces, combined with the 
known reluctance of the Samian 
Demos or commonalty, are surely 
sufficient to explain why the Sa- 
mian oligarchy had not yet con- 
summated its designs to revolt. 
And hence the fact, that no revolt 
had yet taken place, cannot be 
held to warrant Dr. Thirlwall*8 in- 
ference, that the government was 
not oligarchical. 

We have no information how or 
wbea the oligarchical government 
got up. That the Samian 




refugee! at Ansa, so actively 
hostile to Samos and Athens 
during the first ten years of the Pe- 
loponnesian war, were oligarchical 
exiles acting against a democratical 
government at Samos (iv. 76), is 
not in itself improbable ; yet it is 
not positively stated. The govern- 
ment of Samos might have been, 
even at that time, oligarchical; 
yet, if it acted in the Athenian 
interest, there would doubtless be 
a body of exiles watching for op- 
portunities of injuring it, by aid 
of the enemies of Athens. 

Moreover, it seems to me, that 
if we read and put together the 
passages of Thucydidds, viii. 21, 
68, 78, it is impossible without the 
greatest violence to put any other 
sense upon them, except as mean- 
ing that the government of Samos 
was now in the hands of the oli- 
garchy or GeOmori, and that the 
Demos rose in insurrection against 
them, with ultimate triumph. The 
natural sense of the words gicavdv- 
xavic, iicavivTauai) is that oftnffur- 
reeiion against an eatahlished gO' 
vernment: it does not mean "a 
violent attack by one party upon 
another" — still less does it mean, 
''an attack made by a party in pos- 
session of the government ;" which 
nevertheless it ought to mean, if 
Dr. Thirlwall be correct in sup- 
posing that the Samian government 
was now democratical. Thus we 
have, in the description of the 
Samian revolt from Athens — Thu- 
cyd. i. 116 (after Thucydidds has 
stated that the Athenians establish- 
ed a democratical government, he 
next says that the Samian exiles 
presently came over with a mer- 
cenary force) — xal npu>Tov (j.ev Ttp 
8i^|iq) iicavioT7]9av, xai cxpari]- 
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On the other hand, the Athenian blockading fleet was 
surprised and defeated, with the loss of four Peioponne 
triremes, by the Peloponnesian fleet at PeirsB- 
um, which was thus enabled to get to Kenchreae, 
and to reflt in order that it might be sent to 
Ionia. The sixteen Peloponnesian ships which 
had fought at Syracuse had already come back 
to Lechseum, in spite of the obstructions thrown in their 



sian fleet at 
KenchresB 
— Astyo- 
chus is sent 
as Spartan 
admiral to 
Ionia. 



9av Td)v nXeioTuiv, Ac. Again, y. 23 
—about tbe apprehended insurrec- 
tion of the Helots against the 
Spartans— i^v ^i 7] fiouXeia c n a v 1 9- 
TTjxai: compare Xenoph. Hellen. 
V. Af 19; Plato, Bepubl. !▼. 18, p. 
444 ; Herodot. iii. 39.120. So also 
SuvaTOt is among the words which 
ThucydidSs uses for an oligarchical 
party, either in government or in 
what may be called opposition (i. 
24; ▼. 4). But it is not conceivable 
to me that Thucydidds would have 
employed tbe words ^ citavdaTaoic 
6it6 TOO fii^jAOo TOi« fiovatoi? — if the 
Demos had at that time been actu- 
ally in the government. 

Again, viii. 63, he says, that the 
Athenian oligarchical party under 
Peisander auTU>v xubv 2aftl(uv icpo6- 
tpe'J'AvTO Tou^ SuvaTouc (Statt icsi- 
paoQai pAxv, o^tbv iXiYapx'^^^vat, 
xaUep iicavaaxdvTac aOxoOc 
dXXi^Xoic tva ftT) iXiyapxcbv- 
Ttti. Here the motive of the pre- 
vious sicavdaxaoi^ is clearly noted 
^it was in order that they might 
not he under cm oligarchical govern- 
ment: for I agree with Kriiger (in 
opposition to Dr. Thirlwall), that 
this is the clear meaning of the 
words, and that the use of the pre- 
sent tense prevents our construing 
it, "in order that their democratical 
government might not be subverted, 
and an oligarchy put upon them" 
—which ought to be the sense, if 
Dr. Thirl wall's view were Just. 

Lastly, viii. 73, we have oi jdp 
Toxe T(I)v 2a(ilu)v 8icavo(9xdv- 
xtc xoi« Suvaxoi^ xal £vxtc 



6^fto«, (j.exa()aXX6(ievot au8ic 
— sYevovTo Tt 4c Tptaxooiouc Sovto|x4- 
xat, xal l(jisXXov toi? aXXoic u>c 
S^f<.({i 6vTi cnt8i^9C98at. Surely 
these words— ol eicavaoxdcvxcc xoic 
fiovaxoTc xai Svxs? S^fxoc — "those who 
having risen in arms against the 
wealthy and powerful, were now 
a Demos or a democracy"— must 
imply that the persona against whom 
a rising had taken place had been 
a governing oligarchy. Surely also, 
the words (xexa[)aXX6pLSvoi au&ic, cait 
mean nothing else except to point 
out the strange antithesis between 
the conduct of these same men at 
two different epochs not far distant 
from each other. On the first oc- 
casion, they rose up against an 
established oligarchical govern- 
ment, and constituted a democra- 
tical government. On the second 
occasion, they rose up in conspi- 
racy against this very democratical 
government, in order to subvert 
it, and constitute themselves on 
oligarchy in its place. If we sup- 
pose that on the first occasion, the 
established government was al- 
ready democratical, and that the 
persons here mentioned were not 
conspirators against an established 
oligarchy, but merely persons 
making use of the powers of a demo- 
cratical government to do violence 
to rich citizens — all this antithesis 
completely vanishes. 

On the whole, I feel satisfied that 
the government of Samos, at the 
time when Chios revolted from 
Athens, was oligarchical like that 
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way by the Athenian squadron under Hippokles at Nau- 
paktus. ^ The Lacedsemonian admiral Astyochus was sent 
to Kenchrese to take the command and proceed to Ionia 
as admiral in chief: but it was some time before he could 
depart for Chios, whither he arrived with only four tri- 
remes, followed by six more afterwards. 2 

Before he reached that island, however, the Chians^ 
E editio ^ealous in the new part which they had taken 
of the Chi- Up, and interested for their own safety in multi- 
ans against plying defections from Athens, had themselves 
undertaken the prosecution of the plans con- 
certed by Agis and the Lacedaemonians at Corinth. They 
originated an expedition of their own, with thirteen tri- 
remes under a Lacedaemonian Perioekus named Deiniadas, 
to procure the revolt of Lesbos; with the view, if success- 
ful, of proceeding afterwards to do the same among the 
Kellespontine dependencies of Athens. A land-force 
under the Spartan Eualas, partly Peloponnesian, partly 
Asiatic, marched along the coast of the mainland north- 
ward towards Kyme, to cooperate in both these objects. 
Lesbos was at this time divided into at least five separate 
city-governments— Methymna at the north of the island, 
Mitylene towards the south-east , Antissa, Eresus and 
Pyrrha on the west. Whether these governments were 
oligarchical or democratical, we do not know; but the 
Athenian kleruchs who had been sent to Mitylene after its 
revolt sixteen years before, must have long ago disap- 
peared. 3 The Chian fleet first went to Methymna and pro- 
cured the revolt of that place, where four triremes were 



of Ohios itself. Nor do I see any affairs of her sabjeot-allies, seems 

difficulty in believing this to be the to me to have been much ezag- 

fact, though I cannot state when gerated. 

and how the oligarchy became es- The Samian oligarchy or Gtedmori, 

tablished there. So long as the dispossessed of the government 

island performed its duty as a sub- on this occasion, were restored by 

ject ally, Athens did not interfere Lysander, after his victorious close 

with the form of its government, of the Peloponnesian war — Xenoph. 

And she was least of all likely to Hellen. iii. S, 6 — where they are 

interfere, during the seven years called ol dp^a^oi icoXitai. 

of peace intervening between the * Thucyd. viii. 13. 

years 421-414 B.O. There was nothing * Thucyd. viii. 20-23. 

then to excite her apprehensions. * See the earlier part of this 

The degree to which Athens inter- History, ch. 1. 

jMfddled generally with the internal 
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left in guard, while the remaining nine sailed forward to 
Mitylene, and succeeded in obtaining that important town 
also. 1 

Their proceedings however were not unwatched by 
the Athenian fleet at Samos. Unable to recover jj^ 
possession of Teos, Diomedon had been obliged of the 
to content himself with procuring neutraBty ?*^*^**'~: 
from that town, and admission for the vessels maintained 
of Athens as well as of her enemies : he had ^^j***®. 
moreover failed in an attack upon Erae.^ But Q^ia^^s* 
he had since been strengthened partly by the democratical 
revolution at Samos, partly by the arrival of Leon with 
ten additional triremes from Athens: so that these two 
commanders were now enabled to sail, with twenty-five 
triremes, to the relief of Lesbos. Reaching Mitylene (the 
largest town in that island) very shortly after its revolt, 
they sailed straight into the harbour when no one expected 
them, seized the nine Chian ships with little resistance, 
and after a successful battle on shore,''regained possession 
of the city. The Lacedaemonian admiral Astyochus — who 
had only been three days arrived at Chios from Kenchreae 
with his four triremes — saw the Athenian fleet pass 
through the channel between Chios and the mainland, on 
its way to Lesbos; and immediately on the same evening 
followed it to that island, to lend what aid he could, with 
one Chian trireme added to his own four, and some hoplites 
on board. He sailed first to Pyrrha, and on the next day 
to Eresus, on the west side of the island, where he first 
learnt the recapture of Mitylene by the Athenians. He 
was here also joined by three out of tne four Chian triremes 
which had been left to defend that place, and which had 
been driven away, with the loss of one of their number, 
by a portion of the Athenian fleet pushing on thither from 
Mitylene. Astyochus prevailed on Eresus to revolt from 
Athens, and having armed the population, sent them by 
land together with his own hoplites under Eteonikus to 
Methymna, in hopes of preserving that place — whither he 
also proceeded with his fleet along the coast. But in spite 
of all his endeavours, Methymna as well as Eresus and all 
Lesbos was recovered by the Athenians, while he himself 
was obliged to return with his force to Chios. The land 
troops which had marched along the mainland, with a view 

> Thucyd. viii. 22. * Thucyd. Till. QAs 
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to farther operations at the Hellespont, were carried back 
to Chios ana their respective homes, i 

The recovery of Lesbos, which the Athenian now placed 
Hara88ing ^^ * better posture of defence, was of great im- 
operations portance in itself, and arrested for the moment 
nians '^*^®" all Operations against them at the Hellespont, 
against Their fleet from [Lesbos was first employed in the 
OUos. recovery of Klazomense, which they again carried 

back to its original islet near the shore — the new town on the 
mainland, called Folichna, though in course of being built, 
being not yet sufficiently fortified to defend itselC The 
leading anti- Athenians in the town made their escape, and 
went farther up the country to Baphn^. Animated by 
such additional success — as well as by a victory which the 
Athenians, who were blockading Miletus, gained over 
Chalkideus, wherein that officer was slain — Leon and Dio- 
medon thought themselves in a condition to begin aggres- 
sive measures against Chios, now their most active enemy 
in Ionia. Their fleet of twenty-five sail was well-equipped 
with EpibatsB; who, though under ordinary circumstances 
they were Thetes armed at the public cost, yet in the 
present stress of affairs were impressed from the superior 
hoplites in the city muster-rolL 2 They occupied the little 
islets called (Enussae, near Chios on the north-east — as well 
as the forts of Sidussa and Pteleus in the territory of 
Erythrae; from which positions they began a series of 
harassing operations against Chios itself. Disembarking 
on the island at Kardamyle and Bolissus, they not only 
ravaged the neighbourhood, but inflicted upon the Chian 
forces a bloody defeat. After two farther defeats, at Phanse 
and at Leukonium, the Chians no longer dared to quit their 
fortifications; so that the invaders were left to ravage at 
pleasure the whole territory, being at the same time masters 
of the sea around, and blocking up the port. 

* Thnoyd. viii. 23. dnexoftlaQv) 84 »nd Kym6 (6 iceC6? Jfta IleXotcovvTf]- 

«iXtv xaxi ndXstc xal 6 4 it 6 t u) v aiuiv xt tu)v icap6vTa)v xoi Td>v ao- 

veu>v iceCi«, 8c eicl tov *EXXr,aitov- T49ev 5o|AfAdtxu)v icap^ti eir\ KXatlo- 

Tov iiJLeXXijvsv Uvat. ftivuDv xe xal Ku(j.7)<). Thucydidgs 

Dr. Arnold and GKSller suppose does not say that they ever crossed 

ibmii these soldiers had been carried to Lesbos : they remained near 

OT«r to Lesbos to cooperate in KymA prepared to march forward, 

4«tMliiiig the island from the Athe- after that island should have been 

Bat this is not implied in the conquered, to the Hellespont. 

«•• Th» Undforoe marehed * Thucyd. yiii. 24, with Dr. Ar- 

'BT.'muI towards KlazomensB nold's note. 
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The Athenians nowretaliated upon Chios the hardships 
under which Attica itself was suffering; hard- ^ .^. 
ships the more painfully felt, inasmuch as this Buffered ^>7 
was the first time that an enemy had ever been ^® Chians 
seen in the island, since the repulse of XerxSs ity'of 'the 
from Greece, and the organization of the con- fji*''^ ^^ *** 
federacy of Delos, more *3ian sixty years before. ' "^' 
The territory of Chios was highly cultivated, i its commerce 
extensive, and its wealth among the greatest in all Greece. 
In fact, under the Athenian empire, its prosperity had been 
so marked and so uninterrupted, that Thucydides expresses 
his astonishment at the undeviating prudence and circum- 
spection of the government, in spite of circumstances well- 
calculated to tempt them into extravagance. ^Except Sparta 
(he says), 2 Chios is the only state that I know, which 
maintained its sober judgement throughout a career of 
prosperity, and became even more watchful in regard to 
security, in proportion as it advanced in power." He adds, 
that the step of revolting from Athens, though the Chian 
government now discovered it to have been an error, was 
at any rate a pardonable error; for it was undertaken under 
the impression, universal throughout Greece and prevalent 
even in Athens herself after the disaster at Syracuse, that 
Athenian power, if not Athenian independence, was at an 
end — and untertaken in conjunction with allies seemingly 
more than sufficient to sustain it. This remarkable observa- 
tion of Thucydides doubtless includes an indirect censure 
upon his own city, as abusing her prosperity for purposes 
of unmeasured aggrandisement; a censure not undeserved 
in reference to the enterprise against Sicily. But it counts 
at the same time as a valuable testimony to the condition 
of the allies of Athens under the Athenian empire, and 
goes far in reply to the charge of practical oppression against 
the imperial city. 

The operations now carrying on in Chios indicated 
such an unexpected renovation in Athenian affairs, that 

' Aristotel. Politic, iy. 4, 1; Athe- Xtot ^Ap (l6voi (itT& Aaxedai(ioviou<, 

neeus, yi. p. 266. u>v tftb ^aO&(Ji7]v, e68atf<.oy)^9avTac 

* Thucyd. yiii. 24. Kal (isxa touto &fia xal i9u>9p&vi]9av, xacl Svtp iict- 

ol iiiv Xtot ^8y) oOxixt iicc^iQtoav, oi 6i8ou f) n&Xtc a^xotc iicl t6 fttiCov, 

8i ('A8T)va(0t) ti]v x^P*^> xaXtbc T69(p xal ixovfiouvxo ix^P^'^^P^^* ^®* 

xaTC9xtua9(j.ivi]v xal dicaQ^ ou9av irtb yiii. 46. Oi Xtot .... «X.ou9i(b- 

Tu>v MT)fitx(bv|jLixp^'c^'c*;^tc^op0^9av. xatqi 6vxt< xu>v *£XXi^vu>Vt Ao. 

VOL. VII. a. 
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a party in the island began to declare in favour of re-union 
Fresh forces ^^^^ Athens. The Chian government were 
ftomAthens forced to summon Astyochus, with his four Pelo- 
the* Athe- **' ponnesian ships from Erythr8B,to strengthen their 
Qians near hands, and keep down opposition ; by seizing 
MUAtus. hostages from the suspected parties, as well as by- 
other precautions. While the Ohians were thus endangered. 
at home, the Athenian interest in Ionia was still farther 
fortified by the arrival of a fresh armament from Athens 
at Samos. Fhrynichus, Onomakles, and Skironides con- 
ducted a fleet of forty-eiffht triremes, some of them em> 
ployed for the transportation of hoplites ; of which latter 
there were aboard 1000 Athenians, and 1500 Argeians. 
Five hundred of these Argeians, having come to Athens 
without arms, were clothed with Athenian panoplies for 
service. The newly-arrived armament immediately sailed 
from Samos to Miletus, where it effected a disembarkation, 
in conjunction with those Athenians who had been before 
watching the place from the island of Lade. The Milesians 
marched forth to give them battle; mustering 800 of their 
own hoplites, together with the Feloponnesian seamen of 
the five triremes brought across by Chalkideus, and a body 
of troops, chiefly cavalry, yet with a few mercenary hoplites, 
under the satrap Tissaphemes. Alkibiades also was present 
and engaged. The Argeians were so full of contempt for 
the lonians of Miletus who stood opposite to them, that they 
rushed forward to the charge with great neglect of rank or 
order ; a presumption which tney expiated by an entire defeat, 
with the loss of 300 men. But the Athenians on their wing 
were so completely victorious over the Feloponnesians and 
others opposed to them, that all the army of the latter, and 
even the Milesians themselves on returning from their 
pursuit of the Argeians, were forced to shelter themselves 
within the walls of the town. The issue of this combat 
excited much astonishment, inasmuch as on each side, Ionian 
hoplites were victorious over Dorian, i 

For a moment, the Athenian army, masters of the field 
under the walls of Miletus, indulged the hope of putting 
that city under blockade, by a wall across the isthmus 
which connected it with the continent. But these hopes 
soon vanished when they were apprised, on the very evening 

1 Thucyd. viii. 25. 26. 
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of the battle, that the main Feloponnesian and Sicilian 
fleet, 55 triremes in number, was actually in Fresh Peio- 
sight. Of these 55, 22 were Sicilian (20 from ponnesian 
Syracuse and two from Selinus) sent at the rive-the 
pressing instance of Hermokrates and under his Athenians 
command, for the purpose of striking the final suant'to^'' 
blow at Athens — so at least it was anticipated, **i« strong 

• 1 1 r A A ck mv. • • recommen- 

in the begmning of 412 b.c. The remaining dation of 
33 triremes being Feloponnesian, the whole Phrynichns,. 
fleet was placed under the temporary command of Thera- 
menSs until he could join the admiral Astyochus. Thera- 
menes, halting first at the island of Lerus (off the coast 
towards the southward of Miletus), was there first informed 
of the recent victory of the Athenians, so that he thought 
it prudent to take station for the night in the neighbouring^ 
Gulf of lasus. Here he was found by Alkibiades, wha 
came on horseback in all haste from Miletus, to the Milesian 
town of Teichiussa on that Gulf. Alkibiades strenuously^ 
urged him to lend immediate aid to the Milesians, so as ta 
prevent the construction of the intended wall of blockade; 
representing that if that city were captured, all the hopes 
of the Peloponnesians in Ionia would be extinguished. 
Accordingly he prepared to sail thither the next morning;, 
but during the night, the Athenians thought it wise to 
abandon their position near Miletus and return to Samos 
with their wounded and their baff^age. Having heard of 
the arrival of Theramenes with his fleet, they preferred 
leaving their victory unimproved, to the hazard of a general 
battle. Two out of the three commanders, indeed, were 
at first inclined to take the latter course, insisting that 
the maritime honour of Athens would be tarnished by 
retiring before the enemy. But the third, Phrynichus, 
opposed with so much emphasis the proposition of fighting, 
that he at len^h induced his colleagues to retire. The 
fleet (he said) nad not come prepared for fighting a naval 
battle, but full of hoplites for land-operations against 
Miletus: the numbers of the newly-arrived Peloponnesians 
were not accurately known; and a defeat at sea, under 
existing circumstances, would be utter ruin to Athens. 
Thucydides bestows much praise on Phirnichus for the 
wisdom of this advice, which was forthwith acted upon. 
The Athenian fleet sailed back to Samos; from which place 

<4 2 
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the Argeian hoplites^ sulky with their recent defeat^ 
demanded to be conveyed home. ^ 

On the ensuing morning, thePeloponnesian fleet sailed 
Capture of from the Gkdf of lasus to Miletus, expecting to 
th'^p i'^ ^^^ ^^^ fight the Athenians, and leaving their 
ponne^sians masts, saik, and rigging (as was usual when 
d""!?A^**°" i^^S ^^*® action) at Teichiussa. Finding 
gll made*'' Miletus already relieved of the enemy, they 
prisoner. stayed there oidy one day in order to reinforce 
themselves with the 25 triremes which Chalkideus had 
originally brought thither, and which had been since 
blocked up by the Athenian fleet at Lade — and then sailed 
back to TeicniuBsa to pick up the tackle there deposited. 
Being now not far from lasus, the residence of Amorges^ 
Tissaphemes persuaded them to attack it by sea, in 
cooperation with his forces by land. No one at lasus was 
aware of the arrival of thePeloponnesian fleet: the triremes 
approaching were supposed to be Athenians and friends, 
so that the place was entered and taken by surprise ;> 
though stronff in situation and fortifications, and defended 
by a powerful band of Grecian mercenaries. The capture 
of lasus, in which theSyracusans distinguished themselves, 
was of signal advantage from the abundant plunder which 
it distributed among the army; the place being rich from 
ancient date, and probably containing the accumulations 
of the satrap Fissuthnes, father of Amorges. It was handed 
over to Tissaphemes, along with all the prisoners, for each 
head of whom he paid downaDaric stater, or twenty Attic 
drachmae — and along with Amorges himself, who had been 
taken alive and whom the satrap was thus enabled to send 
up to Susa. The Q-recian mercenaries captured in the 
ilace were enrolled in the service of the captors, and sent 
y land under Fedaritus to Erythrae, in order that they 
might cross over from thence to Chios. 3 

■ Thuoyd. yiii. 26, 27. Phrynichns and his oolleagaea 

*■ Phrynichns the Athenian com- were certainly guilty of grave 

mander was afterwards displaced omission in not sending notice to 

by the Athenians— by the recom- Amorgds of the sudden retirement 

mendation of Peisander, at the time of the Athenian fleet from Milfttns ; 

when this displacement suited the the ignorance of which circum- 

purpose of the oligarchical con- stance was one reason why Amorgfts 

spirators— on the charge of haying mistook the Peloponnesian ships 

abandoned and betrayed Amorgds for Athenian. 

on this occasion, and caused the * Thucyd. yiii. 28. 
Oaptare of lasoa (Thucyd. yiii. 54). 
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The arrival of the recent reinforcements to hoth the 
opposing fleets, and the capture of lasus, took Tigg^pjjg,. 
place about the autumnal equinox or the end ngs begins 
of September; at which period, the Peloponne- *o ^^'^Vhe 
sian fleet being assembled at Miletus, Tissa- Peioponne- 
phemes paid to them the wages of the crews, ^^ ^«®*- 
at the rate of one Attic drachma per head per the rate of 
diem, as he had promised by his envoy at Sparta. p»y ^o' *^« 
But he at the same time gave notice for the 
future (partly at the instigation of Alkibiades, of which 
more hereafter) that he could not continue so high a rate 
of pay, unless he should receive express instructions from 
Susa; and that until such instructions came, he should give 
only half a drachma per day. Theramenes, being only 
commander for the interim, until the junction with Asty- 
ochus, was indifferent to the rate at which the men were 
paid (a miserable jealousy which marks the low character 
of many of these Spartan officers): but the Syracusan Her- 
mokrates remonstrated so loudly against the reduction, 
that he obtained from Tissaphemes tne promise of a slight 
increase above the half drachma, though he could not suc- 
ceed in getting the entire drachma continued. ^ For the 
present, however, the seamen were in good spirits; not 
merely from having received the high rate of pay, but from 
the plentiful booty recently acquired at lasus ;3 while 
Astyochus and the Chians were also greatly encouraged 
by the arrival of so large a fleet. Nevertheless the Athe- 
nians on their side were also reinforced by 35 fresh tri- 
remes, which reached Samos under Strombichides, Char- 
minus, and Euktemon. The Athenian fleet from Chios 
was now recalled to Samos, where the commanders muster- 
ed their whole naval force, with a view of redividing it for 
ulterior operations. 



> Thacyd. viii. 29. What this new any of the explanations given ap- 

rate of pay was, or by what exact pear to me convincing. On ther 

fraction it exceeded the half whole, I incline to consider the 

drachma, is a matter which the conjecture and explanation given 

words of Thucydidfts do not enable by Panlmier and Dobree as mor& 

ns to make out. None of the com- plausible than that of Dr. Arnold 

mentators can explain the text and Goller, or of Poppo and Her- 

without admitting some alteration mann. 

or omission of words : nor does * Thucyd. viii. S6. 
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Considering that in the autumn of the preceding year, 
Powerful immediately after the Syracusan disaster, the 
fle^^t^t**^ navy of Athens had been no less scanty in 
Samoa— number of ships than defective in equipment — 
unexpected ^e read with amazement, that she had now at 
of the navy Samos no less than 104 triremes in full condition 
of Athens, and disposable for service, besides some others 
specially destined for the transport of troops. Indeed 
the total number which she had sent out, putting together 
the separate squadrons, had been 128.^ oo energetic an 
effort, and so unexpected a renovation of affairs from the 
hopeless prostration of last year, was such as no Grecian 
state except Athens could have accomplished; nor even 
Athens herself, had she not been aided by that reserve 
fund, consecrated twenty years before through the long- 
sighted calculation of Ferikles. 

The Athenians resolved to employ 30 triremes in 
. ^ , making a landing, and establishing a fortified post. 
^tCh?o?and in Chios; and lots being drawn among the gen- 
ontheoppo- erals, Strombichides with two others were 
assigned to the command. The other 74 tri- 
remes, remaining masters of the sea, made descents near 
Miletus, trying in vain to provoke the Peloponnesian fleet 
out of that harbour. It was some time before Astyochus 
actually went thither to assume his new command — being 
engaged in operations near to Chios, which island had been 
left comparatively free by the recall of the Athenian fleet 
to the general muster at Samos. Going forth with twenty 
triremes — ten Peloponnesian and ten Chian — he made a 
fruitless attack upon Pteleus, the Athenian fortified post 
in the Erythraean territory; after which he sailed to Klazo- 
menss, recently re-transferred from the continent to the 
neighbouring islet. He here (in conjunction with Tam6s, 
the Persian general of the district) enjoined the Klazome- 
nians again to break with Athens, lo leave their islet, and 
to take up their residence inland at Daphnus, where the 
philo -Peloponnesian party among them still remained 
established since the former revolt. This demand being 
rejected, he attacked Klazomenae, but was repulsed, al- 
though the town was unfortified; and was presently driven 
off by a severe storm, from which he found shelter at Kyme 
and Phoksea. Some of his ships sheltered themselves 

> Thucyd. viii. 30: compare Dr. Arnold's note. 
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during the same storm on certain islets near to and belong- 
ing to Klazomense ; on which they remained eight days, 
destroying and plundering the property of the inhabitants 
and then rejoined Astyochus. That admiral was now an- 
xious to make an attempt on Lesbos, from which he receiv- 
ed envoys promising revolt from Athens. But the Corinth- 
ians and others in his fleet were so averse to the enter- 
prise, that he was forced to relinquish it and sail back 
to Chios; his fleet, before it arrived there, being again 
dispersed by the storms, frequent in the month of l^o- 
vember.i 

Meanwhile Pedaritus, despatched by land from MilStus 
(at the head of the mercenary force made prison- pedaritns, 
ers at lasus, as well as of 500 of the Pelo- iiaced»mo- 
ponnesian seamen who had originally crossed J, a° SSTos"' 
the sea with Chalkideus and since served as —disagree- 
hoplites), had reached Erythrse, and from thence tween^him 
crossed the channel to Chios. To him and to the »nd Asty- 
Chians, Astyochus now proposed to undertake <*®**'*'- 
the expedition to Lesbos; but he experienced finom them 
the same reluctance as from the Corinthians — a strong 
proof that the tone of feeling in Lesbos had been found 
to be decidedly philo-Athenian on the former expedition. 
Pedaritus even peremptorily refused to let him nave the 
Chian triremes for any such purpose — an act of direct 
insubordination in a Lacedeemonian officer towards the 
admiral-in-chief, which Astyochus resented so strongly, 
that he immediately left Chios for Miletus, carrying away 
with him all the Peloponnesian triremes, and telling the 
Chians, in terms of strong displeasure, that they might 
look in vain to him for aid, if they should come to need 
it. He halted with his fleet for the night under the 
headland of Korykus (in the Erythraean territory), on the 
north side; but while there, he received an intimation of a 
supposed plot to betray Erythrssa by means of prisoners 
sent back from the Atnenian station at Samos. Instead 
of pursuing his voyage to Miletus, he therefore returned 
on the next day to Erythrsea toinvestigate this plot, which 
turned out to be a stratagem of the prisoners themselves 
in order to obtain their liberation. > 



» Thticyd. viii. 81, 32. 
* Thucyd. viii. 82, 83. 
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The fkct of his thiu going back to Erythr8Ba,m8tead 
A«tToeha« ®^ pursuing luB voyage, proved, by accident, 
abMdoBs the salvation of his fleet. For it so happened 
^nra^^o ^^^ ^^ ^^^ sune night the Athenian fleet under 
MiUtBi— Strombichides — 30 triremes accompanied by 
*?**?* he ^™® triremes carrying hoplites — had its station 
eM«p«/tii« on the southern side ot the same headland. 
AthenUn Neither knew of the position of the other, and 

Astyochus, had he gone forward the next day 
towards Miletus, would have fallen in with the superior 
numbers of his enemy. He farther escaped a terrible 
storm, which the Athenians encountered when they 
doubled the headland going northward. Descrying three 
Ghian triremes, they save chase, but the storm became 
so violent that even these Chians had great difficulty in 
making their own harbour, while the three foremost Athe* 
nian ships were wrecked on the neighbouring shore, all the 
crews either perishing or becoming prisoners. ^ The rest 
of the Athenian fleet found shelter in the harbour of 
Fhoenikus on the opposite mainland — under the lofty 
mountain called Mimas, north of ErythrsBa. 

As soon as weather permitted, they pursued their 
Th Ath - voyage to Lesbos, from which island they com- 
nUnsestob. menced their operations of invading Chios and 
tift«d^ '**'" establishing in it a permanent fortified post, 
in Ohios^'to Having transported their land-force across from 
iTr*? ^^* Lesbos, they occupied a strong maritime site 

called Delphinium, seemingly a projecting cape 
having a sheltered harbour on each side, not far from the 
city of Chios. 3 They bestowed great labour and time in 
fortifying this post, both on the land and the sea side, 
durinff which process they were scarcely interrupted at 
all eitner by the Chians, or by Fedaritus and his garrison ; 
whose inaction arose not merely from the discouragement 
of the previous defeats, but from the political discussion 

' Thnoyd. Till. 83. 84. repe»tiDg what they had once done 

* Thucyd. yiii. 84*88. AeXfUi before (e. 24), and what they 

.... ov — Xt|/iivac Ix^v, Ac. again did afterwards (c. 100). I 

That the Athenians ehonld select do not feel the difficulty which 

Letbos on this occasion as the strikes Dobree and Dr. Thirlwall. 

base of their pperations, and as Doubtless Delphinium was to the 

the immediate scene of last pre- north of the city of Chios. 

parations, against Chios— was only 
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which now reigned in the city, A strong philo-Athenian 
party had pronounced itself; and though Tydeus its leader 
was seized hy Pedaritus and put to death, still his remain- 
ing partisans were so numerous, that the government was 
brought to an oligarchy narrower than ever — and to the 
extreme of jealous precaution, not knowing whom to trust. 
In spite of numerous messages sent to Miletus, entreating 
succour and representing the urgent peril to which this 
greatest among all the Ionian allies of Sparta was exposed 
— Astyochus adhered to his parting menaces, and refused 
compliance. The indignant I^edaritus sent to prefer com- 
plaint against him at Sparta as a traitor. Meanwhile the 
fortress at Delphinium advanced so near towards com- 
pletion, that Chips began to suffer from it as much as 
Athens suffered from Dekeleia, with the farther misfortune 
of being blocked up by sea. The slaves in this wealthy 
island — chiefly foreigners acquired by purchase, but more 
numerous than in any other Grecian state except Laconia 
— were emboldened by the manifest superiority and 
assured position of the invaders to desert in crowds; and 
the loss arising, not merely from their flight, but from the 
valuable information and aid which they gave to the enemy, 
was immense. ^ The distress of the island increased every 
day, and could only be relieved by succour from without, 
which Astyochus still withheld. 

That officer, on reaching Miletus, found the Pelopon* 
nesian force on the Asiatic side of the ^gean Dorieus 
just reinforced by a squadron of twelve triremes arrives on 
under Dorieus; chiefly from Thurii, which had ioastwith* 
undergone a political revolution since the Athe- » squadron 
nian disaster atSyracuse, and was now decidedly to'joS?*'*"*' 
in the hands of the active philo-Laconian party; Astyoohns 
the chief persons friendly to Athens having been ^nfJiJi"* 
exiled. 2 Dorieus and his squadron, crossing the near 
-^gean in its southern latitude, had arrived ^'^**^"« 

> Thucyd. viii. 88-40. About the Even in antiquity, though the 

slaves in Chios, see the extracts institution of slavery was nniver- 

from Theopompus and Nympho* sal and noway disapproved, yet 

dOrus in Athenseus, vi. p. 265. the slave.trade, or the buying and 

That from Nymphod6rus appears selling of slaves , was accounted 

to be nothing but a romantic local more or less odious, 

legend, connected with the Ohapel * See the Life of Lysias the 

of the Kindhearted Hero c'Hptuoc Bhetor, in Dionysius of Halikar- 
tupi^vouc) at Chios. 
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safely at Knidus, which had already been conquered by 
Tissaphemes from Athens, and had received a Persian 
garrison. < Orders were sent from Miletus that half of this 
newly-arrived squadron should remain on guard atKnidus, 
while the other naif should cruise near the Triopian Cape 
to intercept the trading-vessels from Ecypt. But the 
Athenians, who had also learned the arrival of Dorieus, 
sent a powerful squadron from Samos, which captured all 
these SIX triremes off Cape Triopium, though the crews 
escaped ashore. They farther made an attempt to recover 
Knidus, which was very nearly successful, as the town was 
unfortified on the sea-side. On the morrow the attack 
was renewed; but additional defences had been provided 
during the night, while the crews of the ships captured 
near Triopium had come in to help ; so that the Athenians 
were forced to return to Samos without any farther advan- 
tage than that of ravaging theKnidian territory. Astyochus 
took no step to intercept them, nor did he think nimself 
strong enough to keep the sea against the 74 Athenian 
triremes at Samos, though his fleet at Miletus was at this 
moment in high condition. The rich booty acquired at 
lasus was unconsumed; the Milesians were zealous in the 
confederate cause; while the pay from Tissaphemes con- 
tinued to be supplied with tolerable regularity, yet at the 
reduced rate mentioned a little above. 2 

Though the Peloponnesians had hitherto no ground 
Second ^^ Complaint (such as they soon came to have) 
Peioponne. against the satrap for irregularity of payment, 
wfth TiB*^ ®*^^^ *'^® powerful fleet now at Miletus inspired 
phernds, the commanders with a new tone of confidence. 
b^'^A**!^*^ so that they became ashamed of the stipulations 
obuB and of that treaty to which Chalkideus and Alki- 
Ttaera- biades, when first landing at Miletus with their 

scanty armament, had submitted. Accordingly 
Astyochus, shortly after his arrival at Miletus, and even 
before the departure of Theramenes (whose functions had 
expired when he had handed over the fleet), insisted on a 
fresh treaty with Tissaphemes, which was Agreed on, to 
the following effect: — 

^Convention and alliance is concluded, on the following 

nassus, c. i. p. 453 Reisk., and in * Thucyd. yiii. 35, 36. xat jap 
Plutarch, Vit. X. Oratt. p. 836. (jli996« cSiSoto dpxouvTux, Ac. 

» Thucyd. viii. 86-109. 
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conditions, between the LacedsBmonians with their allies — 
and King Darius, his sons, and TissaphemSs. The Lace- 
dsBmonians and their allies shall not attack or injure any 
territory or any city which belongs to Darius or has 
belonged to his father or ancestors; nor shall they raise 
any tribute from any of the said cities. Neither Darius 
nor any of his subjects shall attack or injure the LacedsB- 
monians or their allies. Should the LacedsBmonians or 
their allies have any occasion for the king — or should the 
king have any occasion for the LacedsBmonians or their 
allies — let each meet as much as may be the wishes expressed 
by the other. Both will carry on jointly the war against 
Athens and her allies: neither party shall bring the war to 
a close, without mutual consent. The king shall pay and 
keep any army which he may haye sent for and whicn may 
be employed in his territory. If any of the cities parties 
to this conyention shall attack the king's territory, the rest 
engage to hinder them, and to defend the king with their 
best power. And if any one within the king's territory, 
or within the territory subject to him,i shall attack the 
LacedsBmonians or their allies, the king shall hinder them 
and lend his best defensiye aid." 

Looked at with the eyes of Fan-hellenic patriotism, 
this second treaty ofAstyochus andTheramenes Compariion 
was less disgraceful than the first treaty of otthe 
Ohalkideus. It did not formally proclaim that treaty with 
all those Grecian cities which had eyer belonged *^« *"*• 
to the king or to his ancestors, should still be considered 
as his subjects; nor did it pledge the LacedsBmonians to 
aid the king in hindering any of them from achieying their 
liberty. It still admitted, howeyer, by implication, undi- 
minished extent of the king's dominion, the same as at the 
maximum under his predecessors — the like undefined rights 

> Thacyd. Tiii. 87. Kal jjv ti« presume) the continent of AiU, 

tu>v iv T^ ^aviXittx )r(bpf,^ which the court of Sasa looked 

o9T]c PaoiXtuc &pyti) iicl Tiqv upon, together with all its inhabit* 

AaxsSaifiovltuv C\) ^ Tibv ^u|i|idixu>v, ants, as a freehold exceedingly 

PaoiXtu; xtuXusTO) xal d|ibviTu» xari sacred and peculiar (Herodot. i.4) : 

tb 5uvaT6v. by the latter, as much as the ■«- 

The distinction here drawn be- trap should find it conrenient to 

tween the 1cing''s territory^ and the lay hands upon, of that which had 

territory over which the king holds once belonged to Darius son of 

emptre— deserves notice. By the Hystaspes or to Xerxes, in the 

former phrase is understood (I plenitude of their power. 
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of the king to meddle with Grecian affairs — the like un- 
qualified abandonment of all the Qreeks on the continent 
of Asia. The conclusion of this treaty was the last act 
performed by Theramen^, who was lost at sea shortly 
afterwards, on his voyage home, in a small boat — ^no one 
knew how. * 

Astyochusi now alone in command, was still importuned 
AxrfTfti of a ^7 ^^® urgent solicitations of the distressed 
frMh Peio- Ghians for relief, and in spite of his reluctance, 
i^^V" was compelled by the murmnrs of his own army 
under An- to lend an ear to them — when a new incident 
Kannni'^ *^ happened which gave him at least a good pretext 
LicbM for directing his attention southward. A Pelo- 

••'spa^n ponnesian squadron of 27 triremes under the 
com- command of Antisthenes, having started from 

miiiioner. q^^^ Malea. about the winter tropic or close of 
412 B.C., had first crossed the sea to Melos, where it dispersed 
ten Athenian triremes and captured three of them — then 
afterwards, from apprehension that these fugitive Athe- 
nians would make known its approach atSamos, had made 
a long circuit round by Krete, and thus ultimately reached 
Kaunus at the south-eastern extremity of Asia Minor. Thia 
was the squadron which Kalligeitus and Timagoras had 
caused to be equipped, having come over for that purpose 
a year before as envoys from the satrap Phamabazus. 
Antisthenes was instructed first to get to Miletus and put 
himself in concert with the main Lacedaemonian fleet; next^ 
to forward these triremes, or another squadron of equal 
force, under Klearchus, to the Hellespont, for the purpose 
of cooperating with Fhamabazus against the Athenian 
dependencies in that region. Eleven Spartans, the chief 
of whom was Lichas, accompanied Antisthenes, to be 
attached to Astyochus as advisers, according to a practice 
not unusual with the Lacedaemonians. These men were 
not only directed to review the state of affairs at Miletus^ 
and exercise control coordinate with Astyochus — but even 
empowered, if they saw reason, to dismiss that admiral 
himself, upon whom the complaints of Fedaritus from Chios 
had cast suspicion; and to appoint Antisthenes in his 
place. 2 

* Thncyd, tIII. 88. dnonXituv iv toT<, i« MiXT]TOv d<ptxo|i^ou« ru)'* 

* Tbucyd. vii. 80. Kal sTpTjto a6- { (AiXXsi Spiota {^eiv, Ae, 
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No sooner had Astyochus learnt at Miletus the arrival 
of Antisthenes at Kaunus, than he postponed ^ ^ 
all idea of lending aid to Chios, and sailed im- goes^wUh 
mediately to secure his junction with the 2 7 new *^® *^®J* 
triremes as well as with the new Spartan coun- letus to join 
sellors. In his voyage southward he captured *^« newiy- 
the city of Kos, unfortified and half ruined hy sqaldron- 
a recent earthauake, and then passed on to ?,f ^^fj^**' 
Knidus ; where the inhabitants strenuously urged nian sguad- 
him to go forward at once, even without disem- '<>*» under 
barking his men, in order that he might surprise *"" "'*'' 
an Athenian squadron of 20 triremes under Charminus; 
which had been despatched from Samos, after the news 
received from Melos, in order to attack and repel the 
squadron under Antisthenes. Charminus, having his station 
at 8 yme, was cruising near Rhodes and the Lykian coast, 
to watch, thouffh he had not been able to keep back, the 
Feloponnesian fleet just arrived at Kaunus. In tnis position 
he was found by the far more numerous fleet of Astyochus, 
the approach of which he did not at all expect. But the 
rainy and hazy weather had so dispersed it, that Charminus, 
seeing at first only a few ships apart from the rest, mistook 
them for the smaller squadron of new-comers. Attacking 
the triremes thus seen, he at first gained considerable a£ 
vantage — disabling three and damaging several others. But 
presently the dispersed vessels of the main fleet came in 
sight and closed round him, so that he was forced to make 
the best speed in escaping, first to the island called Teut- 
lussa, next to Halikarnassus. He did not effect his escape 
without the loss of six ships; while the victorious Pel opon- 
nesians, after erecting their trophy on the island of Syme, 
returned to Knidus, where the entire fleet, including the 
27 triremes newly arrived, was now united. ^ The Athe- 
nians in Samos (whose affairs were now in confusion, from 
causes which will be explained in the ensuing chapter) had 
kept no watch on the movements of the mainJreloponnesian 
fleet at Miletus, and seem to have been ignorant of its 
departure until they were apprised of the defeat of Char- 
minus. Thev then sailed down to Syme, took up the sails 
and rigging belonging to that squadron, which had been 
there deposited, and then, after an attack upon Loryma, 

' Thncyd. Tiii. 42. 
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carried back their whole fleet (probably including the 
remnant of the squadron of Charminus) to Samos. i 

Though the Feloponnesian fleet now assembled at 
p^j^ ^^ Knidus consisted of 94 triremes, much superior 
sian^fleerat in number to the Athenian, it did not try to 
?°M^!" provoke any general action. The time of Lichas 
dealing of and his brother commissioners was at first spent 
Tissapher- {yl negotiations with Tissaphernes, who had 
breach be- joined them at Ejiidus, and against whom they 
^'^d^L'^h™ found a strong feeling of discontent prevalent 
in the fleet. That satrap (now acting greatly 
under the advice of Alkibiades, of which also more in the 
coming chapter) had of late become slack in the Felopon* 
nesian cause, and irregular in furnishing pay to their sea* 
men, during the last weeks of their stay at Miletus. He 
was at the same time full of promises, paralysing all their 
operations by assurances that he was bringing up the vast 
fleet of Fhenicia to their aid: but in reality his object was, 
under fair appearances, merely to prolong the contest and 
waste the strength of both parties. Arriving in the midst 
of this state of feeling, and discussing with Tissaphemes 
the future conduct of the war, Lichas not only expressed 
displeasure at his past conduct, but even protested against 
the two conventions concluded by Chalkideus and by The- 
ramenes, as being, both the one and the other, a disgrace 
to the Hellenic name. By the express terms of the former, 
and by the implications of the latter, not merely all the 
islands of the JEgean, but even Thessaly and Boeotia, were 
acknowledged as subject to Persia; so that Sparta, if she 
sanctioned such conditions, would be merely imposing 
upon the Greeks a Persian sceptre, instead of general free- 
dom, for which she professed to be struggling. Lichas, 
declaring that he would rather renounce all prospect of 
Persian pay, than submit to such conditions, proposed to 
negotiate for a fresh treaty upon other and better terms 
— a proposition, which Tissaphemes rejected with so much 
indignation, as to depart without settling anything. 2 

His desertion did not discourage the Feloponnesian 
counsellors. Possessing a fleet larger than they nad ever 



•^ 



' Thncyd. yiii. 43. This defeat mophor. 810, with the note of 
of Obarmlnni ii made the subject Panlmier. 

m Jest hj Aristophanes— Thet- * Thncyd. yiii. 43. 
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before had united in Asia, together with a numerous body 
of allies, they calculated on being able to get p ^ ^^ _ 
money to pay their men without Persian aid; sian fleet ~ 
and an invitation, which thfey just now receiv- 2"^®7 ^^^ 
ed from various powerful men at Rhodes, tend- establishes 
ed to strengthen such confidence. The island of J*»"^' *** 
Rhodes, inhabited by a Dorian population con- 
siderable in number as well as distinguished for nautical 
skill, was at this time divided between three separate cit;f- 
govemments, as it had been at the epoch of the Homeric 
Catalogue — Lindus, lalysus, and Kameirus; for the city 
called Khodes, formed by a coalescence of all these three, 
dates only from two or three years after the period which 
we have now reached. Invited by several of the wealthy 
men of the island, the Peloponnesian fleet first attacked 
Kameirus, the population of which, intimidated by a force 
of 94 triremes, and altogether uninformed of their ap- 

S roach, abandoned their city, which had no defences, and 
ed to the mountains. ^ All the three Rhodian towns, de- 
stitute of fortifications, were partly persuaded, partly 
frightened, into the step of revolting from Athens and 
allying themselves with the Peloponnesians. The Athenian 
fleet, whose commanders were just now too busy with po- 
litical intrigue to keep due military watch, arrived from 
Sam OS too late to save Rhodes, and presently returned to 
the former island, leaving detachments at ChalkS and K6s 
to harass the Peloponnesians with desultory attacks. 

* Thncyd. Tiii. 44. Oi 8* i< Tf|V disposition to revolt. The power- 

*P6&ov, ticixT)puxtuofiivtt>v dii6 tu)v ful men of the island (those who, 

8uvaTu>TaTu>'4 dv&pu)v, tv)v 7vu>|i.t)v if the gOTemment was democrat!* 

tlX^'' ^^K^v, Ac. oal, formed the oligarchical minor- 

. . . Kal «pooPaX6vTt< Kaiitlpy T^c ity, bat who formed the govern* 

*Po&lac xptUTD, vauol xiooapot xal ment itself, if oligarchical) con- 

ivvcvi^xovTa , t^tcpdpijoav i^iv spire and bring in the Peloponne- 

TOu< RoXXo6«, oOx tl86xa< xi sian force, unknown to the body 

icpao(T6|itva, xal I9U70V, &XXtt>< of the citisens and thns leare to 

Tt xal dTtixioTOU oG9T)< t^c K6Xttt>c, the latter no free choice. The 

Ac. real feeling towards Athens on 

We have to remark here, as on the part of the body of the citi- 

former occasions of rerolts among sens is one of simple acquiescence, 

the dependent allies of Athens— with little attachment on the one 

that the general population of the hand — yet no hatred, or sense of 

allied city manifests no previous practical suffering, on the other, 
discontent, nor any spontaneous 
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The Peloponnesians now levied from the Bhodians a 
Xiong inao- Contribution of 32 talents, and adopted the is- 
tion of the land as the main station for their fleet, instead 
Rhodes- ^^ Milfitus. We can explain this change of 
paralysing plftce by their recent unfriendly discussion with 
of^TUsa- Tissaphemes, and their desire to be more out 
phernds— of his reach, i But what we cannot so easily 
of'Sfe La? explain, is — that they remained on the islana 
oediemoni- without any movement or military action, and 
an officers, actually hauled their triremes ashore, for the 
space of no less than eighty days; that is, from about the 
middle of January to the end of March 441 b.c. While 
their powerful fleet of 94 triremes, superior to that of 
Athens at Samos, was thus lying idle — their allies in Chios 
were known to be suffering severe and increasing distress, 
and repeatedly pressing for aid:^ moreover the promise of 
sending to cooperate with Phamabazus against the Athe- 
nian dependencies on the Hellespont, remained unper- 
formed, s We may impute such extreme military slackness 
mainly to the insidious policy of Tissaphemes, now playing 
a double game between Sparta and Athens. He still kept 
up intelligence with the Peloponnesians at Rhodes — pa- 
ralysed their energies by assurances that the Phenician 
fleet was actually on its way to aid them — and ensured the 
success of these intrigues by bribes distributed personally 
among the generals and the trierarchs. Even Astyochus 
the general-in-chief took his share in this corrupt bargain, 
against which not one stood out except the Syracusan 
Hermokrates.4 Such prolonged inaction of the armament, 
at the moment of its greatest force, was thus not simply 
the fruit of honest mbtake, like the tardiness of Nikias in 
Sicily — but proceeded from the dishonesty and personal 
avidity of the Peloponnesian officers. 

I have noticed, on more than one previous occasion, 
the many evidences which exist of the prevalence of per- 
sonal corruption — even in its coarsest form, that of direct 

' Thucyd. viii. 44 : compare c. 67. fiovxa y piQixara a6 t6v ictTvat, 

• Thucyd. viii. 40-65, coaxs 5u7x***P^'"' raOxo 4«o- 
■ Thucyd. viii. 39. t (jp, hXtjv tuiv Supaxooicov toutiov 

* Thucyd. viii. 46. Suggestions &i, *Ep|xoxpdTT}c i^vavnooTO (lovoc 
of AlkihiadSs to Tissaphernds— Oicip too ^opiTcavToc ^ufxfxay^^^ou. 
Kal Touc xpiYipdpxouc xoct xooc oTpa- About the bribes to Astyochus 
rijfobi TU)v n6Xtu>v iSlSaoxey (uaxt himself, see also c. 50. 
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bribery — among the leading Greeks of all the cities, when 
acting individually. Of such evidences the incident here 
recorded is not the least remarkable. Nor ought this gen- 
eral fact ever to be forgotten by those who discuss the 
question between oligarchy and democracy, as it stood in 
the Grecian world. The confident pretensions put forth 
by the wealthy and oligarchical Greeks to superior virtue, 
public as well as private — and the quiet repetition, by va- 
rious writers modem and ancient, of the laudatory epithets 
implying such assumed virtue — are so far from being borne 
out by history, that these individuals were perpetually 
ready as statesmen to betray their countrymen, or as generals 
even to betray the interests of their soldiers, for the pur- 
pose of acquiring money themselves. Of course it is not 
meant that this was true of all of them; but it was true 
sufficiently often, to be reckoned upon as a contingency 
more than probable. If, speaking on the average, the 
leading men of a Grecian community were not above the 
commission of political misdeeds tnus palpable, and of a 
nature not to be disguised even from themselves — far less 
would they be above the vices, always more or less mingled 
with self-delusion, of pride, power-seeking, party-antipathy 
or sympathy, love of ease, &c. And if the community were 
to have any chance of guarantee against such abuses, it 
could only be by full license of accusation against delin- 
quents, and certainty of trial before judges identified in 
interest with the people themselves. Such were the se- 
curities which the Grecian democracies, especially that of 
Athens, tried to provide ; in a manner not always wise, still 
less always effectual — but assuredly justified, in the am- 
plest manner, by the urgency and prevalence of the eviL 
Yet in the common representations given of Athenian 
affairs, this evil is overlooked or evaded; the precautions 
taken against it are denounced as so many evidences of 
democratical ill-temper and injustice; and the class of men, 
through whose initiatory action alone such precautions 
were enforced, are held up to scorn as demagogues and 
sycophants. Had these Feloponnesian generals and trier- 
archs, who under the influence of bribes wasted two im- 
portant months in inaction, been Athenians, there might 
have been some chance of their being tried and punished; 
though even at Athens the chance of impunity to offenders, 
through powerful political clubs and other sinister artifices, 

VOL. VIL "B, 
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was much greater than it ought to have been. So little is 
it consistent with the truth, however often afiBrmed, that 
judicial accusation was too easy, and judicial condemnation 
too frequent. When the judicial precautions provided at 
Athens are looked at, as they ought to be, side by side 
with the evil — they will be found imperfect indeed both in 
the scheme and in the working, but certainly neither un- 
called-for nor over-severe. 
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CHAPTER LXII. 

TWENTY-FIRST YEAR OF THE WAR.— OLIGARCHY OP 
FOUR HUNDRED AT ATHENS. 

About a year elapsed between the catastrophe of the 
Athenians near Syracuse and the victory which 
they gained over the Milesians^ on landing near Athens, 
Miletus (from September 413 B.C., to September during the 
412 B.C.). After the first of those two events, the defeat 
the complete ruin of Athens had appeared both at Syracuse, 
to her enemies and to herself, impending and 
irreparable. But so astonishing, so rapid, and so energetic, 
had been her rally, that at the time of the second, she was 
found again carrying on a tolerable struggle, though with 
impaired resources and on a purely defensive system, 
against enemies both bolder and more numerous than ever. 
There is no reason to doubt that her foreign affairs might 
have gone on thus improving, had they not been endangered 
at this critical moment by the treason of a fraction of her 
own citizens — bringing her again to the brink of ruin, 
from which she was only rescued by the incompetence of 
her enemies. 

That treason took its first rise from the exile Alki- 
biades. I have already recounted how this man, ^ 

i>i ••111 j^iiji uommenoe- 

alike unprincipled and energetic, had thrown ment of the 

himself with his characteristic ardour into the ^J^^y*^^ 

service of Sparta, and had indicated to her the Hundred^at 

best means of aiding Syracuse, of inflicting -fj??^/— 

..• . . ° Ail. J 1 J.1 c AlkibiadfiB. 

positive injury upon Athens, and lastly, of 
provoking revolt among the Ionic allies of the latter. It 
was by his boldness and personal connexions in Ionia that 
the revolt of Chios and Miletus had been determined. 

In the course of a few months, however, he had greatly 
lost the confidence of the Spartans. The revolt of the 
Asiatic dependencies of Athens had not been accomplished 
so easily and rapidly as he had predicted: Chalkideus, the 
Spartan commander with whom he had acted, was def^a.!^ 
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and slain near Miletus : the Ephor Endius, by whom he was 
chiefly protected, retained his office only for one year, and 
was succeeded by other Ephorsi just about the end of 
September, or beginning of October, when the Athenians 
gained their second victory near Miletus, and were on the 
point of blocking up the town; lastly, King Agis, the per- 
sonal enemy of Alkibiades, still remained to persecute him. 
Moreover, there was in the character of this remarkable 
man something so essentially selfish, vain, and treacherous, 
that no one could ever rely upon his faithful cooperation. 
Accordingly, as soon as any reverse occurred, that very 
energy and ability, which seldom failed him, made those 
with whom he acted the more ready to explain the 
mischance by supposing that he had betrayed them.. 

It was thus that, after the defeat of Miletus, King Agis 
Ord f ^*® enabled to discredit Alkibiades as a traitor 
Sparta to to Sparta; upon which the new Ephors sent out 
^dfi ^*^*'** at once an order to the general Astyochus, to 
put him to death. 2 Alkibiades had now an op- 
portunity of tasting the difference between Spartan and 
Athenian procedure. Though his enemies at Athens were 
numerous and virulent, — with all the advantage, so un- 
speakable in political warfare, of being able to raise the cry 
of irreligion against him; yet the utmost which they could 
obtain was, that he should be summoned home to take his 
trial before the Dikastery. At Sparta, without any positive 

f round of crimination and without any idea of judicial trial, 
is enemies procure an order that he shall be put to death. 
Alkibiades however got intimation of the order in 
He esca e *^^® ^^ retire to Tissaphemes. Probably he 
retires to * was forewarned by Astyochus himself, not 
nls'andTe- ^g^^^ant that SO monstrous a deed would greatly 
comes ad- alienate the Chians and Milesians, nor foreseeing 
viser of the the full mischief which his desertion would bring 
upon Sparta. With that flexibility of character 
which enabled him at once to master and take up a new 
position, Alkibiades soon found means to insinuate himself 
into the confidence of the satrap. He began now to play 
a game neither Spartan, nor Athenian, but Persian and 
anti-Hellenic: a game of duplicity to which Tissaphernes 

* See Thucyd. t. 36. ex AaxeSaifxovoc <o<it' oTtoxxeivai (^v 

• Thucyd. yiii. 46. Kal on* ooTtov Y«P »«l *^V ''AtiSi iyJipo<: xol 4 ).- 
c iictvToX^C icp6«'A9Tuoxov Xo)« oniffTO? i^alvsxo), &c. 
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himself was spontaneously disposed, but to which the 
intervention of a dexterous Grecian negotiator was indis- 
pensable. It was by no means the interest of the Great 
iOnff (Alkibiades urged) to lend such effective aid to either 
of the contending parties as would enable it to crush the 
other: he ought neither to bring up the Phenician fleet to 
the aid of the Lacedaemonians, nor to furnish that abundant 
pay which would procure for them indefinite levies of new 
Grecian force. He ought so to feed and prolong the war, 
as to make each party an instrument of exhaustion and 
impoverishment against the other, and thus himself to rise 
on the ruins of both: first to break down the Athenian 
empire by means of the Peloponnesians, and afterwards 
to expel the Peloponnesians themselves — which might be 
effected with little trouble if they were weakened by a 
protracted previous struggle. * 

Thus far Alkibiades gave advice, as a Persian coun- 
sellor, not unsuitable to the policy of the court He advises 
of Susa. But he seldom crave advice without ***® satrap 

. , . «^ , ... .. to assist 

some view to his own profit, ambition, or anti- neither of 
pathies. Cast off unceremoniously by the Lace- the Grecian 
daemonians, he was now driven to seek restora- SSIrtuy- 
tion in his own country. To accomplish this ^J** ^** *^- 
object, it was necessary not only that he should towards^' 
preserve her from being altogether ruined, but •^J?}®'*** 
that he should present himself to the Athenians to Ms own 
s^ one who could, if restored, divert the aid of restoration. 
Tissaphemes from Lacedsemon to Athens. According- 
ly, he farther suggested to the satrap, that while it was 
essential to his interest not to permit land power and 
maritime power to be united in the same hands, whether 
Lacedaemonian or Athenian — it would nevertheless be 
found easier to arrange matters with the empire and 
pretensions of Athens, than with those of Lacedsemon. 
Athens (he argued) neither sought nor professed any other 
object than the subjection of her own maritime dependen- 
cies, in return for which she would willingly leave all the 
Asiatic Greeks in the hands of the Great King; while 
Sparta, forswearing all idea of empire, and professing 
ostentatiously to aim at the universal enfranchisement of 
every Grecian city, could not with the smallest consistency 
conspire to deprive the Asiatic Greeks of the same 

^ Thucyd. viii. 45, 4G. 
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privilege. This view appeared to be countenanced by the 
objection which Theramenes and many of the Pelopon- 
nesian officers had taken to the first convention concluded 
by Chalkideus and Alkibiades with Tissaphernes; objec- 
tions afterwards renewed by Lichas even against the 
second modified convention of Theramenes, and accom- 
panied with an indignant protest against the idea of surrend- 
ering to the Great King all the territory which had been 
ever possessed by his predecessors. ^ 

All these latter arguments, whereby Alkibiades pro- 
fessed to create in the mind of the satrap a preference for 
Athens, were either futile or founded on false assumptions. 

Aikibiadfis ^^^ ^^ ^^® ^^® hand, eveu Lichas never refused 
Acts as ne- to concur in surrendering the Asiatic Greeks 
lisaapher?' *^ Persia — while on the other hand, the empire 
nds atMag- of Athens, so long as she retained any empire, 
nesia. ^g^g pretty sure to be more formidable to Persia 

than any efforts undertaken by Sparta under the disin- 
terested pretence of liberating generally the Grecian cities. 
Nor did Tissaphernes at all lend himself to any such posi- 
tive impression : though he felt strongly the force of the 
negative recommendations of Alkibiades — that he should 
do no more for the Peloponnesians than was sufficient to 
feed the war, without ensuring to them either a speedy or 
a decisive success : or rather, this duplicity was so congenial 
to his Oriental mind, that there was no need of Alkibiades 
to recommend it. The real use of the Athenian exile, was 
to assist the satrap in carrying it into execution; and to 
provide for him those plausible pretences and justifications, 
which he was to issue as a substitute for effective supplies 
of men and money. Established along with Tissaphernes 
at Magnesia — the same place which had been occupied 
about fifty years before by another Athenian exile, equally 
unprincipled and yet abler, Themistokles — Alkibiades 
served as interpreter of his views in all his conversations 
with the Greeks, and appeared to be thoroughly in his 
confidence: an appearance of which he took advantage to 
pass himself off falsely upon the Athenians at Samos as 
having the power of turning Persian wealth to the aid of 
Athens. 

The first payment made by Tissaphernes, immediately 
after the capture of lasus and of the revolted Amorges, 

* Thucyd. viii. 46-52. 
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to the Peloponnesians at Miletus, was at the rate of one 
drachma per head. But notice was given that Diminution 
for the future it would be reduced one half: ^i ***® '**• 
a reduction for which Alkibiades undertook to nished by 
furnish a reason. The Athenians (he urged) ^i*^*^*\®J' 
gave no more than half a drachma; not because Peiopon- 
they could not afford more, but because, from neaian*- 
their long experience of nautical affairs, they had found 
that higher pay spoiled the discipline of the seamen by 
leading them into excesses and over-indulgence, as well as 
by inducing too ready leave of absence to be granted, in 
confidence that the high pay would bring back the men 
when called for.* As he probably never expected that 
such subterfuges (employed at a moment when Athens was 
so poor that she could not even pay the half drachma per 
head) would carry conviction to any one — so he induced 
Tissaph ernes to strengthen their effect by individual 
bribes to the generals and trierarchs; a mode of argument 
which was found effectual in silencing the complaints of 
all, with the single exception of the Syracusan Hermo- 
krates. In regard to other Grecian cities who sent to ask . 
pecuniary aid, and especially Chios, Alkibiades spoke out 
with less reserve. They had been hitherto compelled to 
contribute to Athens (he said), and now that they had 
shaken off this payment, they must not shrink from imposing 
upon themselves equal or even greater burthens in 
their own defence. Nor was it anything less (he added) 
than sheer impudence in the Chians, the richest people in 
Greece — if they required a foreign military force for their 
protection, to require at the same time that others should 
furnish the means of paying it. 2 At the same time, how- 
ever, he intimated — ^by way of keeping up hopes for the 
future — that Tissaphernes was at present carrying on the 
war at his own cost; but if hereafter remittances should 

» Thucyd. viii. 43. Oi 6k toc vao? it is right. 
AroXelTtuxTiv, 6itoXiTt4vT8c e<; 6fiiQp6iav * Thucyd. viii. 46. TA? 8i ic6Xti< 

Tov icpoffo^eiXofttvov fi.iff96v. Stofiivac ypifjftiTCOv diniQXafftv, aux^c 

This passage is both doubtful in avTiXiytov Onep xou Tioaa^ipvouc, (i>c 

the text and diflRcult in the transla- oi (lev Xioi dvaioyuvxoi etev, nXouotcb- 

tion. Among the many different xaxoi 6vxec xu>v *EXXr^vu>v, iicixoupla 

explanations given by the 00m- Ss Sfi.u>^ 9(uC6|xevoi d^iou9i xal toIc 

mentators, I adopt that of Dr. atbfxaoi xal xoic XP^H-'^^^ &XXouc 

Arnold as the least unsatisfactory, Oicep x^(; ixtlvcuv eXeuQeplac xiv8u- 

though without any confidence that veusiv. 
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arrive from Susa, the full rate of pay would be resumed, 
with the addition of aid to the Grecian cities in any other 
way which could be reasonably asked. To this promise 
was added an assurance that the Fhenician fleet was now 
under equipment, and would shortly be brought up to 
their aid, so as to give them a superiority which would 
render resistance hopeless: an assurance not merely de- 
ceitful, but mischievous, since it was employed to dissuade 
them from all immediate action, and to paralyse their navy 
during its moments of fullest vigour and efficiency. Even 
the reduced rate of pay was furnished so irregularly, and 
the Feloponnesian force kept so starved, that the duplicity 
of the satrap became obvious to every one, and was only 
carried through by his bribery to the officers. * 

While AlkibiadSs, as the confidential agent and inter- 
preter of Tissaph ernes, was carrying on this anti-Pelopon- 
nesian policy through the autumn and winter of 412 — 411 
B.C. — partly during the stay of the Feloponnesian fleet at 
Miletus, partly after it had moved to Knidus and Rhodes 
— he was at the same time opening correspondence with 
the Athenian officers at Samos. His breach with the Pe- 
Aikibiadds loponnesians, as well as his ostensible position 
spondenceT ^^ *^® service of Tissaphemes, were facts well- 
with the known among the Athenian armament; and his 
Athenian scheme was, to procure both restoration and 

offloers at ,' •*^i« j* -ji j 

Samos. He renewed power m his native city, by represent- 

the^che^' ing himself as competent to bring over to her 

of an oii- the aid and alliance of Persia, through his as- 

garchicai cendency over the mind of the satrap. His hos- 

revolation ,.i., . '',-, •» •• * 

at Athens, tility to the democracy, however, was so gen- 
erally known, that he despaired of accomp fish- 
ing his return unless he could connect it with an oligarchi- 
cal revolution; which, moreover, was not less gratifying 
to his sentiment of vengeance for the past, than to his 
ambition for the future. Accordingly he sent over a pri- 
vate message to the officers and trierarchs at Samos, 
several of them doubtless his personal friends, desiring to 

* Thucyd. viii. 46. T^v ts xpo^Tjv itpofixaTa xal tt)v dlK(AT)v too vaoTixoo 

xaxujc eTtopiCe toIc IleXoTCOvvTjffioic ootu)v d^eiXero, Yevojx^vrjv -xal 7cdv« 

xal vaufxax^iv oox eta* dXXi xal tA^ lo/upov, xi ts aXXa, xaxacpaveoTepov 

Ooivioaac vau< fdoxtov ^^eiv xai ex t] luaxe XavQdveiv, oo npoClufjLU)^ ^uvs- 

Ktpi6vT0< dYtovieiaOai IcpOeips xd icoXi{xei. 
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be remembered to the "best men" in the armament * — such 
was one of the standing phrases by which oligarchical men 
knew and described each other — and intimating his anxious 
wish to come again as a citizen among them, bringing with 
him Tissaphemes as their ally. But he would come only 
on condition of the formation of an oligarchical govern- 
ment; nor would he ever again set foot amidst the odious 
democracy to whom he owed his banishment. 2 

Such was the first originating germ of that temporary 
calamity, which so near brought Athens to conspiracy 
absolute ruin, called the Oligarchy of Four arranged 
Hundred : a suggestion from the same exile who A*then1an^* 
had already so deeply wounded his country by officers and 
sending Gylippus to Syracuse, and the Lacedae- -^i^ibtades. 
monian garrison to Dekeleia. As yet, no man in Samos 
had thought of a revolution; but the moment that the idea 
was thus started, the trierarchs and wealthy men in the 
armament caught at it with avidity. To subvert the de- 
mocracy for their own profit, and to be rewarded for doing 
so with the treasures of Persia as a means of carrying on 
the war against the Peloponnesians — was an extent of 
good fortune greater than they could possibly have hoped. 
Amidst the exhaustion of the public treasure at Athens, 
and the loss of tribute from her dependencies, it was now 
the private proprietors, and most of all, the wealthy pro- 
prietors — upon whom the cost of military operations fell; 
from which burthen they here saw the prospect of relief, 
coupled with increased chance of victory. Elate with so 
tempting a promise, a deputation of them crossed over 
from Samos to the mainland to converse personally with 
Alkibiades, who again renewed his assurances in person, 
that he would bring not only Tissaphemes, but the Great 
King himself, into active alliance and cooperation with 
Athens provided they would put down the Athenian de- 
mocracy, which he affirmed that the king could not possibly 
trust. 3 He doubtless did not omit to set forth the other 
side of the alternative; that if the proposition were re- 
fused, Persian aid would be thrown heartily into the scale 

• Thucyd. viii. 47. Ta fi.iv xai n<ov, 8ti in' iXiyopxla PooXexai, xal 

*AXxipid6oy itpooitgfA'^;avTO^ Xdyoo? i? 06 7covT]pia o6Se6Y]|xoxpaTlaTf4 iauxiv 

TOO(;6yvaTu>TdTOU(;ouTu)v('A9y)valu>v) ex()aXoua']Q, xaTsXOtbv, Ac. 

av5pa<, tooTS {i.v7)of)^vai nspi aOtoO * Thncyd. viii. 47. 

«c Touc PsXtIotou^ tu)v av9pu>- ■ Thucyd. viii. 48. 
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of the Feloponnesians ; in which case^ there was nolonger any 
hope of safety for Athens. 

On the return of the deputation with these fresh 
Oligarch!- assurances, the oligarchical men in Samos came 
c»i _^^«'*i- together, both in greater number ancj with re- 
hetsriea or doubled ardour, to take their measures for sub- 
poiiticai verting the democracy. They even ventured to 
Feisanderis speak of the project openly among the mass of 
sent to push the armament, who listened to it with nothing 
conspiracy but aversion; but who were silenced at least, 
at Athens, though not Satisfied, by being told that the 
Persian treasury would be thrown open to them on con- 
dition, that they would relinquish their democracy. Such 
was at this time the indispensable need of foreign money 
for the purposes of the war — such was the certainty of 
ruin, if the Persian treasure went to the aid of the enemy 
— that the most democratical Athenian might well hesitate 
when the alternative was thus laid before him. The oli- 
garchical conspirators, however, knew well that they had 
the feeling of the armament altogether against them — 
that the best which they could expect from it was a re- 
luctant acquiescence — and that they must accomplish the 
revolution by their own hands and management. They 
formed themselves into a political confederacy (or Hetseria) 
for the purpose of discussing the best measures towards 
their end. It was resolved to send a deputation to Athens, 
with Peisander i at the head, to make known the new pro- 
spect and to put the standing oligarchical clubs (Hetseries) 

> It is asserted in an Oration of down the Athenian democracy, is 

Lysias (Orat. xxv. Ai^{i.ou KaxaXu- to me quite sufficient evidence that 

oeu>; 'AnoXoYta, c. 3. p. 766 Beisk.) the taunts of the comic writers 

that Fhrynichus and Peisander em- against his cowardice are un- 

harked in this oligarchical con- founded. Xenophon in the Sym- 

spiracy for the purpose of getting posion repeats this taunt (ii. 14), 

clear of previous crimes committed which also appears in Aristopha- 

under the" democracy. But there nSs, Eupolis, Plato Gomicus, and 

is nothing to countenance such an others : see the passages collected 

assertion, and the narrative of in Meineke^ Histor. Critic. Comicor. 

Thucydidds gives quite a different Graecorum, vol. i. p. 178, Ac. 

colour to their hehaviour. Modern writers on Grecian his- 

Peisander was now serving with tory often repeat such bitter jests 

the armament at Samos ; moreover as if they were so much genuine 

his forwardness and energy (pre- and trustworthy evidence against 

sently to be described) in taking the person libelled, 
the formidable initiative of putting 
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into active cooperation for the purpose of violently break- 
ing up the democracy; and farther, to establish oligarchi- 
cal governments in all the remaining dependencies of 
Athens. They imagined that these dependencies would 
be thus induced to remain faithful to ner, perhaps even 
that some of those which had already revolted might come 
back tho their allegiance — when once she should be re- 
lieved from her democracy and placed under the rule of 
her "best and most virtuous citizens." 

Hitherto, the bargain tendered for acceptance had 
been — subversion of the Athenian democracy « ^ i* 
and restoration of Alkibiades, on one hand — thl^iiglr- 
against hearty cooperation, and a free supply cWcai con- 
of gold, from Persia, on the other. But what *^"* °"* 
security was there that such bargain would be realised — 
or that when the first part should have been brought to 
pass, the second would follow? There was absolutely no 
security except the word of Alkibiad^s: very little to be 
trusted, even when promising what was in his own power 
to perform, as we may recollect from his memorable deal- 
ing with the Lacedaemonian envoys at Athens — and on the 
present occasion, vouching for something in itself extra- 
vagant and preposterous. For what reasonable motive 
could be imagined to make the G-reat King shape his for- 
eign policy according to the interests of Alkibiades — or 
to inspire him with such lively interest in the substitution 
of oligarchy for democracy at Athens ? This was a question 
which the oligarchical conspirators at Samos not only never 
troubled themselves to raise, but which they had every 
motive to suppress. The suggestion of Alkibiades coin- 
cided fully with their political interest and ambition. Their 
object was to put down the democracy, and get possession 
of the government for themselves — a purpose, towards 
which the promise of Persian gold, if they could get it ac- 
credited, was inestimable as a stepping-stone, whether it 
afterwards turned out to be a delusion or not. The pro- 
bability is, that having a strong interest in believing it 
themselves, and a still stronger interest in making others 
believe it, they talked each other into a sincere persuasion. 
Without adverting to this fact, we should be at a loss to 
understand how the word of such a man as Alkibiades, on 
such a matter, could be so implicitly accepted as to set in 
motion a whole train of novel and momentous events. 
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Thore was one man, and one man alone so liar as we 
(> o itinn ^'^^^t ^^^ Ventured openly to call it in qnestion. 
afiVrynu This was Phrynichus, one of the ffenerals of the 
«*»*»•»*"*- fleet, who haid recently given ysuoable counsel 
oonspira- after the victory of Miletus; a clear-sighted tuad 
Aikibi"ii6*° sagacious man, but personaUy hostile to Alki- 
biadSs, and thoroughly seeinff through his char- 
acter and projects. Though Phrynichus was afterwards 
one of the chief organizers of the oligarchical movement^ 
when it became detached from and hostile to AlkibiadSs — 
yet under the actual circumstances he discountenanced it 
altogether. ^ Alkibiades (he said) had no attachment to 
oligarchical government rather than to democratical; nor 
could he be relied on for standing by it after it should have 
been set up. His only purpose was, to make use of the 
oligarchical conspiracy now forming, for his own restora- 
tion; which, if brought to pass, could not fail to introduce 
political discord into the camp — the ffreatest misfortune 
that could at present happen. As to tne Persian king, it 
was unreasonable to expect that he would put himself out 
of his way to aid the Athenians, his old enemies, in whom 
he had no confidence — while he had the Peloponnesians 
present as allies, with a good naval force and powerful 
cities in his own territory, from whom he had never expe- 
rienced either insult or annoyance. Moreover the depend- 
encies of Athens — upon whom it was now proposed to 
confer, simultaneously with Athens herself, the blessing of 
oligarchical government — would receive that boon with 
indifferonce. Those who had already revolted, would not 
come back ; those who yet remained faithful, would not be 
the more inclined to remain so longer. Their object would 
be to obtain autonomy, either under oligarchy oraemocracy, 
as the case might be. Assuredly they would not expect 
better treatment from an oligarchical government at Athens, 
than from a democratical; for they knew that those self- 
styled "good and virtuous" men, who would form the oli* 
garchy, were, as ministers of democracy, the chief advisers 

' Phrynichus is affirmed in an phancy, or false and vexatious ac> 

Oration of Lysias to have been cusation before the Dikastery and 

originally poor, keeping sheep in the public assembly (Lysias, Orat. 

the country part of Attica ; then xx. pro Folystrato, c. 3, p. 674 

to have rosidod in the city, and Roisk.). 
practised wiiat was called syco- 
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and instigators of the people to iniquitous deeds; most 
commonly for nothing but their own individual profit. 
From an Athenian oligarchy, the citizens of these depend- 
encies had nothing to expect but violent executions without 
any judicial trial; but under the democracy, they could 
obtain shelter and the means of appeal, while their perse- 
cutors were liable to restraint and chastisement, from the 
people and the popular Dikasteries. Such (Phrynichus 
affirmed on his own personal knowledge) was the genuine 
feeling among the dependencies of Athens. ^ Having thus 
shown the calculations of the conspirators — as to Alki- 
biades, as to Persia, and as to the allied dependencies — to 
be all illusory, Phrynichus concluded by entering his decided 
protest against adopting the propositions of Alkibiades. 

But in this protest (borne out afterwards by the result) 
he stood nearly alone. The tide of opinion, ., 
among the oligarchical conspirators, ran so furi- and 
ously the other way, that it was resolved to des- co«nter- 

jS-r** J J j_i- • 3'Ai 1 manoeuvres 

patch Peisander and others immediately to ofPhryni- 

Athens to consummate the oligarchical revolu- 5J\^®.|.*°?* 

tion as well as the recall of Alkibiades; and at the 

same time to propose to the people their new intended ally 

Tissaphernes. 

Phrynichus knew well what would be the consequence 
to himself — if this consummation were brought about, as 
he foresaw that it probably would be — from the vengeance 
of his enemy Alkibiades against his recent opposition. 
Satisfied that the latter would destroy him, he took 

• Thucyd. viii. 48. Ta? ts ^U{i.(Aa- voi<; sTvai, xal axpiToi av xal 3iai6- 

^iSac TC6XeiC} ale 07:60)^^092(1 St) o(pac "epov dro9v7|oxeiv, t6v xe S:^(i.ov 

^^*T'PX^"^j ^*^* ^ *"^ "Otoi oO 8rj|A0- a<pih^ ts xoTa9UY7)veTvaixol 

xpati^oovTai, Eu elSevai £cpT) Sti ouSsv exelvtov otucpp ov iot V) v. Kai 

piaXXov o(pioiv ou9' al d960TT)xoiai tauta nap' auT(I)v Ttbv Ipywv 

itpoo/wpiQaovTai, oo9' ol onap/oyoai enioTOfxsvoc xac TtdXsic oocpu)^ 

PepaioTspai eoovxai* o6 Yop PouXiq- auTO? eiSivai, 8ti outo) vo|xiCouoi. 

o£o9ai auTovx; pLSx' 6XiYapylac ri 8t)- In taking the comparison be- 

pLOxpotTiac SouXsOsiv pidXXov, 7i pLe9' tween oligarchy and democracy in 

OKOT^pou av Tuytooi toutcdv iXsu9ipou< Greece, there is hardly any evidence 

civat. Touc T8 xaXouc xd7a9ouc more important than this passage: 

6vo|i.aCopLSvou(; oux eXdoou) a6- a testimony to the comparative 

TQiji; vopiiCsiv o^iot i:pdY|i-aTa icape^eiv merit of democracy, pronounced 

TOO SVjixou, icopiordc Svxai; xal by an oligarchical conspirator, and 

£07]YY]'dc Tu>v xax(x)v Tip 5i^- sanctioned by an historian himself 

a 4), e5 wv tA itXelu) ootoo^ unfriendly to the democracy. 
u>9£Xeio9ai' xal to pisv eic' exel- 
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measures for destroying Alkibiades beforehand, even by a 
treasonable communication to the Lacedaemonian admiral 
Astyochus at Miletns; to whom he sent a secret account 
of the intrigues which the Athenian exile was carrying on 
at Samos to the prejudice of the Peloponnesians, prefaced 
with an awkward apology for this sacrifice of the interests 
ofhis country to the necessity of protecting himself against 
a personal enemy. But Phrynichus was imperfectly in- 
formed of the real character of the Spartan commander, or 
of his relations with Tissaphemes and Alkibiades. Not 
merely was the latter now at Magnesia, under the protec- 
tion of the satrap, and out of the power of the Lacedse- 
monians — but Astyochus, a traitor to his duty through the 
gold of Tissaphernes, went up thither to show the letter 
of Phrynichus to the very person whom it was intended to 
expose. Alkibiades fortnwith sent intelligence to the 
generals and officers at Samos of the step taken by Phry- 
nichus, and pressed them to put him to death. 

The life of Phrynichus now hung by a thread, and 
was probably preserved only by that respect for judicial 
formalities so deeply rooted in the Athenian character. 
In the extremity of danger, he resorted to a still more 
subtle artifice to save himself. He despatched a second 
letter to Astyochus, complaining of the violation of confi- 
dence in regard to the former, but at the same time in- 
timating that he was now willing to betray to the Lacedae- 
monians the camp and armament at Samos. He invited 
Astyochus to come and attack the place, which was as yet 
unfortified— explaining minutely in what manner the attack 
could be best conducted; and he concluded by saying that 
this, as well as every other means of defence, must be par- 
doned to one whose life was in danger from a personal 
enemy. Foreseeing that Astyochus would betray this 
letter as he had betrayed the former, Phrynichus waited a 
proper time, and then revealed to the camp the intention 
of the enemy to make an attack, as if it had reached him 
by private information. He insisted on the necessity of 
immediate precautions, and himself as general superin- 
tended the work of fortification, which was soon completed. 
Presently arrived a letter from Alkibiades, communicating 
to the army that Phrynichus had betrayed them, and that 
the Peloponnesians were on the point of making an attack. 
But this letter, arriving after the precautions taken by 
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order of Phrynichus himself had been already completed, 
was constmed into a mere trick on the part of Alkibiades 
himself^ through his acquaintance with the intentions of 
the Peloponnesians, to raise a charge of treasonable cor- 
respondence against his personal enemy. The impression 
thus made by his second letter effaced the taint which had 
been left upon Phrynichus by the first, insomuch that the 
latter stood exculpated on both charges, i 

But Phrynichus, though thus successful in extricating 
himself, failed thoroughly in his manoeuvre against the in- 
fluence and life of Alkibiades; in whose favour pjo^eed- 
the oligarchical movement not only went on, ings of 
but was transferred from Samos to Athens. On f^^^X^h^n'- 
arriving at the latter place, Peisander and his strong op- 
companions laid before the public assembly the J^^^j^ ^'iv 
projects which had been conceived by the oli- people both 
garchs at Samos. The people were invited to *o *i»e con- 
restore Alkibiades and renounce their democra- to the re° 
tical constitution; in return for which, they were ^^P^^j^^^ 

J /? -lj. • • J.-L. T» • 1 • Alkibiadfis. 

assured oi obtainmg the Persian king as an 
ally, and of overcoming the Pelopohnesians.2 Violent was 
the storm which these propositions raised in the public 
assembly. Many speakers rose in animated defence of the 
democracy; few, if any, distinctly against it. The oppo- 
nents of Alkibiades indignantly denounced the mischief of 
restoring him, in violation of the laws, and in reversal of 
a judicial sentence; while the EijmolpidaB and Kerykes, the 
sacred families connected with the Eleusinian mysteries 
which Alkibiades had profaned, entered their solemn pro- 
test on religious grounds to the same effect. Against all 
these vehement opponents, whose impassioned invectives 
obtained the full sympathy of the assembly, Peisander had 
but one simple reply. He called them forward successively 



• Thucyd. viii. 50, 51. 

^ In the speech made by Thera- 
mends {the Athenian) daring the 
oligarchy of Thirty, seven years 
afterwards, it is affirmed that the 
Athenian people voted the adop- 
tion of the oligarchy of Four 
Hundred, from being told that the 
Lacedosynonians would never trust 
a democracy (Xeuoph. Hellen. ii. 
8, 45). 



This is thoroughly incorrect— a 
specimen of the loose assertion of 
speakers in regard to facts even 
not very long past. At the moment 
when Tfaeramends said this, the 
question, what political constitu- 
tion at Athens the Lacedsemonians 
would please to tolerate, was all- 
important to the Athenians. Tbera- 
mends transfers the feelings of the 
present to the incidents of the past. 
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by name, and put to each the question — ''What hope have 
you of salvation for the city, when the Peloponnesians 
have a naval force against us fully equal to ours, together 
with a greater number of allied cities — and when the king 
as well as Tissaphemes are supplying them with money, 
while we have no money left? What hope have you of 
salvation, unless we can persuade the king to come over 
to our side ?" The answer was a melancholy negative — or 
perhaps not less melancholy silence. ^Well then (rejoined 
J?eisander) — that object cannot possibly be attained, un- 
less we conduct our political aJTairs for the future in a 
more moderate way, and put the powers of government 
more into the hands of a few — and unless we recall Alki- 
biades, the only man now living who is competent to do 
the business. Under present circumstances, we surely shall 
not lay greater stress upon our political constitution than 
upon the salvation of the city; the rather as what we now 
enact may be hereafter modified, if it be found not to 
answer.'' 

Against the proposed oligarchical change the repug- 
Unwiiiing nance of the assembly was alike angry and un- 
animous. But they were silenced by the im- 
perious necessity of the case, as the armament 
at Samos had been before; and admitting the 
alternative laid down by Feisander (as I have 
observed already), the most democratical citizen 
might be embarrassed as to his vote. Whether 
any speaker, like Phrynichus at Samos, arraign- 
ed the fallacy of the alternative^ and called upon 
Feisander for some guarantee, better than more 
asseveration, of the benefits to come — we are 
not informed. But the general vote of the assembly, re- 
luctant and only passed in the hope of future change, sanc- 
tioned his recommendation, i He and ten other envoys. 



rote of the 
fttiembly to 
relinqnifh 
their demo- 
cracy, 
under the 
promite of 
Pergiftn aid 
for the war. 
Feisander 
it sent back 
to negotiate 
with Alki- 
biaddi. 




' Thucyd. viii. 64. *0 8i 8^fxoc to 
|iLiy icpu)TOv dxoutuv yaXcicu>c l^cee 
th ncpl T^« 6X»Y«PX^**' oa<pCi>^ ofe 
8i3a9x6|xevo^ dnb tou IlstodvSpou (at) 
elvai &XXt]v ou>TT]plav, SsloaC) xal 
4|i.a iXnlCiov u)C xai jxsTajia- 
Xcltai, i V iSoDxe. 

"Athenientibus, imminente peri- 
enlo belli, major salutis quam 
dignitMtit oura fait. Itaque, per- 



mittente populo, imperium ad Se- 
natum transfertur" (Justin, r. 3). 
Justin is correct, so far as this 
vote goes: but he takes no notice 
of the change of matters afterwards, 
when the establishment of the Four 
Hundred was consummated without 
the promised benefit of Persian 
alliance, and by simple terrorism. 
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invested with full powers of negotiating with AlkibiadSs 
and TissaphemSs, were despatcned to Ionia immediately. 
Feisander at the same time obtained from the assembly a 
vote deposing Fhrynichus from his command; under the 
accusation of having traitorously caused the loss of lasus 
and the capture of AmorgSs, after the battle of Miletus — 
but from the real certainty that he would prove an insu- 
perable bar to all negotiations with AlkioiadSs. Phry- 
nichus; with his colleague SkironidSs, being thus displaced, 
Leon and Diomedon were sent to Samos as commanders in 
their stead; an appointment, of which; as will be presently 
seen, Feisander was far from anticipating the conse- 
quences. 

Before his departure for Asia, he took a step yet more 
important. He was well aware that the recent pejgi^nder 
vote — a result of fear inspired by the war, re- brings the 
presenting a sentiment utterly at variance with cii*?"b8 at 
that of the assembly, and only procured as the Athens into 
price of Fersian aia against a foreign enemy — TOtion**** 
would never pass into a reality by the spon- against the 
taneous act of the people themselves. It was democracy, 
indeed indispensable as a first step ; partly as an authority 
to himself, partly also as a confession of the temporary 
weakness of the democracy, and as a sanction and en- 
couragement for the oligarchical forces to show them- 
selves. But the second step yet remained to be per- 
formed; that of calling these forces into energetic action — 
organising an amount of violence sufficient to extort from 
the people actual submission in addition to verbal acquies- 
cence — and thus as it were tying down the patient while 
the process of emasculation was being consuinmated. Fei- 
sander visited all the various political clubs, conspiracies, 
orHetsBries, which were habitual and notorious at Athens; 
associations, bound together by oath, among the wealthy 
citizens, partly for purposes of amusement, but chiefly 
pledging the members to stand by each other in objects of 
politicalambition, injudicial trials, in accusation or defence 
of official men after the period of office had expired, in 
carrying points through the public assembly, &c. Among 
these clubs were distributed most of "the best citizens, the 
good and honourable men, the elegant men, the men of note, 
the temperate, the honest and moderate men,'' ^ &c., to 

' Oi piXTt9T0i| ol xaXoxdyaSol, oi x^ptivTt«, oi Yvcbpifjioi, ot ouj^povtc, 
VOL. VII. ^ 
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employ that complimentary phraseology by which wealthy 
and anti-popular politicians nave chosen to designate each 
other, in ancient as well as in modem times. And though 
there were doubtless individuals among them who deserved 
these appellations in their best sense, yet the general char- 
acter 01 the clubs was not the less exclusive and oligarch- 
ical. In the details of political life, they had different 
partialities as well as different antipathies, and were oftener 
m opposition than in cooperation with each other. But 
they nimished, when taken together, a formidable anti-po- 
pular force; generally either in abeyance, or disseminated 
in the accomplishment of smaller political measures and 
separate personal successes — but capable, at a special crisis, 
of being evoked, organised, and put in conjoint attack, for 
the subversion of the democracy. Such was the important 
movement now initiated by Peisander. He visited sepa- 
rately each of these clubs, put them into communication with 
each other, and exhorted them all to joint aggressive action 
against their common enemy the democracy, at a moment 
wben it was already intimidated and might be finally over- 
thrown. ' 

Ac: le parti honnMe et mod^r^, tea." The incident described in 

Ac. Liry (ix. 26) is remarkable. The 

> About these (ovutfjioalai iicl Senate, suspecting the character 

Slxaic xai ipx"^^^ — political and and proceedings of these clubs, 

judicial associations— see above in appointed the Dictator Msenius (in 

this History, ch. xxxvii., ch. li. ; 812 b.o.) as commissioner with full 

■ee also Hermann BUttner, Ge- power to investigate and deal with 

■ohiohte der politischen Hetsrieen them. But such was the power of 

EU Athen, pp. 76, 79, Leipsic, 1840. the clubs, in a case where they 

There seem to have been similar had a common interest and acted 

political clubs or associations at in cooperation (as was equally the 

Carthage, exercising much influ- fact under Peisander at Athens), 

ence, and holding perpetual ban- that they completely frustrated the 

quets as a means of largess to the inquiry, and went on as before, 

poor — Aristotel. Polit. ii. 8, 2; "Neo diutius, ut fit, guam dum 

Livy, xxxiii. 46; xxxiv. 61: compare recena eratf qucBsUo per elara no^ 

Kluge, ad Aristotel. de Polit. Oar- mina reorum viguit: inde labi 

thag. p. 46-127, Wratisl. 1824. ooepit ad viliora capita, donee 

The like political associations eoitionibua factionilmaque, adversus 

were both of long duration among quae comparata erat^ oppresaa eat." 

the nobility of Bome, and of much (Livy, ix. 26.). Compare Dio Cass, 

influence for political objects as xxxvii. 67, about the ixaiptx^ of 

well as judicial success— "coitiones the Triumvirs at Bome. Quintus 

(compare Cicero pro Cluentio, c. Cicero (de Petition. Consulat. c. 6) 

64, s. 148) honorum adipisoendorum says to his brother the orator — 

causa facts — factiones ~ sodalita- t'Quod si satis grati homines essent, 
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Having taken other necessary measures towards the 

same purpose, Fekander left Athens with his Peiaander 

colleajnies to enter upon his negotiation with \®*J®" ^ 

m» 1 A T» J. xi_ X* J Athens for 

Tissaphemes. But the cooperation and aggres- samos— 

sive movement of the clubs which he had origin- f^^**^^?'* 

atedy was prosecuted with increased ardour manage- 

during his absence, and even fell into hands m«ntof the 

more organising and effective than his own. The cai^*" 



con- 



rhetorical teacher Antiphon, of the demeBham- "Pj^^y- 
nus, took it in hand especially, acquired the and p£yni* 
confidence of the clubs, and drew the plan of ^^^^' 

hsc omnia ({. e. all the attbsidia Ssuc iffr;pd9a'co)--they possess corn- 
necessary for success in his coming mon property, and it was held 
election) tibi parata esse debebant, contrary to the oath for any of the 
sicut parata esse confido. Nam hoc members to enter into a pecuniary 
biennio quatuor sodalitatea civium process against the xoivdv: compare 
ad ambitionem gratiosissimorum analogous obligations among the 

tibi obligasti Homm in Soman Sodales, Mommsen, p. 4. 

causis ad te defereundis<{u<dttain Some members had violated their 

eorutn aodales tibi receperint et obligation upon this point: Po- 

confirmarinti scio ; nam interfui." lyzenus had attacked them at law 

See Th. Mommsen, De Gollegiis for false witness: and the general 

et Sodaliciis Bomanorum, Kiel body of the Eikadeis pass a vote 

1843, ch. iii. sect. 6, 6, 7; also the of thanks to him for so doing, 

Dissertation of Wunder, inserted choosing three of their members to 

in the Onomasticon TuUianum of assist him in the cause before the 

Orelli and Baiter, in the last Dikastery (olnvcc auvaYcDvtouvTai 

Tolume of their edition of Oicero, ttp iict9XT)|iL(tiv({) toi^ftdpTUoi): com- 

p. 200-210, ad Ind. Legum; Lex pare the itaiplat alluded to in 

Licinia de Sodalitiia. Demosthends (cont. Theokrin. c. 11. 

As an example of these clubs or p. 1836) as assisting Theokrinds 

conspiracies for mutual support in before the Dikastery and intimi- 

^uvu>{i.ooiai iicl Slxai^ (not including dating the witnesses. 

dpyaU, so far as we can make out), The Guilds in the European cities 

we may cite the association called during the middle ages, usually 

ol £lxa8ei< made known to us by sworn to by every member and 

an Inscription recently discovered called Conjurationea AmicituB, bear 

in Attica, and published first in in many respects a resemblance to 

Dr. Wordsworth's Athens and At- these ^uvwftoalai ; though the judi- 

tica, p. 223; next in Boss, Die oial proceedings in the medieeval 

Demen von Attica, Preface, p. v. cities, being so much less popular 

These ElxaSeic are an association, than at Athens, narrowed their 

the members of which are bound range of interference in this direc- 

to each other by a common oath, tion: their political importance 

as well as by a curse which the however was quite equal. (See 

mythical hero of the association, Wilda, Das Gilden-Wesen des Mit- 

Eikadeus, is supposed to have im- telalters, Abschn. ii. p. 167, Ac.) 

precated (ivavxlov x^ fipe^ tjv Elxa- "Omnes autem ad Amidtiam per- 

^1 
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campaign a^inst the democracy. He was a man estimable 
in private life and not open to pecuniary corruption: in 
other respects, of pre-eminent ability, in contrivance, judge- 
ment, speech, and action. The profession to which he 
belonged, generally unpopular among the democracy, 
excluded him from taking rank as a speaker either in the 
public assembly or the dikastery: for a rhetorical teacher, 
contending in either of them against a private speaker (to 
repeat a remark already once made), was considered to 
stand at the same unfair advantage, as a fencing-master 
fighting a duel with a gentleman would be held to stand in 
modem times. ELimself thus debarred from the showy 
celebrity of Athenian political life, Antiphon became only 
the more consummate, as a master of advice, calculation, 
scheming, and rhetorical composition, ^ to assist the celeb- 
rity of otners; insomuch that his silent assistance in political 
and judicial debates, as a sort of chamber-counsel, was 
highly appreciated and largely paid. Now such were 
precisely the talents required for the present occasion; 
while Antiphon, who hated the democracy for having 
hitherto kept him in the shade, gladly bent his full talente 
towards its subversion. 

Thus efficient was the man to whom Feisander in 
departing chiefly confided the task of organising the anti- 
popular clubs, for the consummation of the revolution 
already in immediate prospect. His chief auxiliary was 
Theramenes, another Athenian, now first named, of eminent 
ability and cunning. His father (either natural or by 

tinentes villeB per fidem et sacra'- is here meant : Ghroen van Frinsterer 
menium firmaverant, quod anus talks of Lysias ; Winkelmann, of 
sabveniat alter! tanquam fratri suo Thrasymaohus. The description 
in ntili et honesto** (ib. p. US). would fit Antiphon as well as 
> The person described by Krito either of these three : though Stall- 
in the Euthyddmas of Plato (c. 31 baum may perhaps be right in sup- 
p. 806 G.) as having censured So- posing no particular individual to 
kratds for conversing with Euthy- have been in the mind of Plato, 
ddmus and Dionysoddrus, is pre- Ol ouvSixeiv iictatdiiLevoi, whom 
sented exactly like Antiphon in Xenophon specifies as being so 
Thucydidds — '^xivxa vy) tov Aia eminently useful to a person en- 
^iQTCDp* o6dc ol{i.at nwicoTe adT6v iicl gaged in a law-suit, are probably 
SixaoTi^piov dvafie^iQxivaf dXX' iitat- the persons who knew how to ad- 
CIV autdv 9^91 icepl xou icpd^ixaxo;, dress the Dikastery effectively in 
VT) t6v Ala, xal dctv6v tlvai xal dci- support of his case (Xenoph. Me- 
you« X670UC ^uvxiOivai. morab. i. 2, 61). 
Heindorf thinks that Isokratds 
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. ■ . • - . . ' 

adoption), Agnon, was one of the Probuli, and had formerly 
been founder of Amphipolis. Even Phrynichus — whose 
sagacity we have alreadv had occasion to appreciate, and 
who from hatred towards Alkibiades had pronounced him- 
self decidedly against the oligarchical movement at Samos 
— ^became zealous in forwarding the movement at Athens, 
after his dismissal from the command. He brought to the 
side of Antiphon and Theramenes a contriving head not 
inferior to theirs, coupled with daring and audacity even 
superior. Under sucn skilful leaders, the anti-popular 
force of Athens was organised with a deep skill, and directed 
with a dexterous wickedness, never before witnessed in 
Greece. 

At the time when Feisander and the other envoys 
reached Ionia (seemingly about the end of Muitary 
January or beginning of February 411 b.c.\ the operations 
Peloponnesian fleet had already quitted Miletus Asiatic^ 
and gone toKnidus and Rhodes, on which latter ©oast, 
island Leon and Diomedon made some hasty descents, from 
the neighbouring island of Chalke. At the same time, the 
Athenian armament at Chios was making progress in the 
siege of that place and the construction of the neighbouring 
fort at Delphinium. Fedaritus, the Lacedaemonian governor 
of the island, had sent pressing messages to solicit aid from 
the Feloponnesians at Khodes, but no aid arrived; and he 
therefore resolved to attempt a general sally and attack 
upon the Athenians, with his whole force foreign as well 
as Chian. Though at first he obtained some success, the 
battle ended in his complete defeat and death, with great 
slaughter of the Chian troops, and with the loss of many 
whose shields were captured in the pursuit. » The Chians^ 
now reduced to greater straits than before, and beginning 
to sujBFer severely from famine, were only enabled to hold 
out by a partial reinforcement soon afterwards obtained 
from the Feloponnesian guard-ships at Miletus. A Spartan 
named Leon, who had come out in the vessel of Antisthen^s 
as one of the EpibatsB or Marines, conducted this rein- 
forcing squadron of 12 triremes ((ihiefly Thurian andSyra- 
cusan) succeeding Fedaritus in the general command of 
the island. 2 

> Thucyd. Tiii. 66, 66. U 'AvxiaOivci iicif)iTif]< ^uvi> 

* Thucyd. viil. 61. Ixoxo^ ^^ ^^i nXti, toutov xcxo(jLi9(xivoi (Jisxi t<» 

iv *P65(j> 6vToc 'AffTOoxoo ix ttj? Mi- JltSctpixou 94votov Sp^ovxa, 4c. 

Xi^Tou Aiovtd T« &v6pa 2icapTtdT7)v, I do not see why the word it^v- 
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It was while Chios seemed thus likely to be recovered 
Hegotift- by Athens — and while the superior Pelopon- 
p**i" nd nesian fleet was paralysed at Bhodes by Persian 
with^Aiu- intrigues and bribes — that Feisander arrived in 
biMUt. Ionia to open his negotiations with Alkibiad^ 

and TissaphemSs. He was enabled to announce that the 
subversion of the democracy at Athens was already begun 
and would soon be consummated: and he now required the 
price which had been promised in exchange — Persian 
alliance and aid to Athens against the Peloponnesians. 
But Alkibiades knew well that he had promised what he 
had not the least chance of being able to perform. The 
satrap had appeared to follow his advice — or had rather 
followed his own inclination, employing Alkibiades as an 
instrument and auxiliary — in the endeavour to wear out 
both parties, and to keep them nearly on an equality until 
each should ruin the other. But he was no way disposed 
to identify himself with the cause of Athens, nor to break 
decidedly with the Peloponnesians — especially at a moment 
when their fleet was both the greater of the two, and in 
occupation o£ an island close to nis own satrapy. Accord- 
ingly AlkibiadSs, when summoned by the Athenian envoys 
to perform his engagement, found himself in a dilemma 
from which he could only escape by one of his character- 
istic manoeuvres. 

Receiving the envoys himself in conjunction with Tissa- 
phemSs, and speaking on behalf of the latter, he pushed his 
demands to an extent which he knew that the Athenians 

fiixr,^ should not be construed here, generals (riii. 73). 
as elsewhere, in its ordinary sense The like remark may be made on 
of mile« c{a««iiarm». The commenta- the passage cited from Xenophon 
tors (see the notes of Dr. Arnold, (Hellenic, i. 3. 17), about Hege- 
Poppo, and G-511er) start difficulties sandridas — ifci^ixTjc u)v M ivSdcpou, 
which seem to me of little import- where also the commentators reject 
ance ; and they imagine divers new the common meaning (see Schnei- 
meanings, for none of which any der's note in the Addenda to his 
Authority is produced. We ought edition of 1791, p. 97). The par- 
not to wonder that a common miles ticiple u)v in that passage must be 
claaaiariua or marine (being a Spar- considered as an inaccurate sub- 
tan citizen) should be appointed stitute for Ys-fcvT]{i.evoc, since Min- 
commander at Chios, when (a few dams was dead at the time. Hege- 
chapters afterwards) we find Thra- sandridas had heen among the 
«ybalus at Samoa promoted, from epibatee of Mindarus, and was now 
teJBg a common hoplite in the in command of a squadron on the 
'«/ to he one of the Athenian coast of Thrace. 
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would never concede; in order that the rupture might 
seem to be on their side, and not on his. First, he required 
the whole of Ionia to be conceded to the Great T?®.^^ °' 
Eong; next, all the neighbouring islands, with _he^e*ag! 
some other items besides, i Large as these gerates his 
requisitions were, comprehending the cession of witiTa view 
Lesbos and Samos as well as Chios, and re- of breaking 
placing the Persian monarchy in the condition gotiaUon— 
m which it had stood in 496 B.C. before the indignation 
Ionic revolt — Peisander and his colleagues gir*Jh,**^*' 
granted them all: so that Alkibiades was on the against him. 
point of seeing his deception exposed and frustrated. At 
last he bethought himself of a fresh demand, which touched 
Athenian pride as well as Athenian safety, in the tenderest 
place. He required that the Persian king should be held 
free to build ships of war in unlimited number, and to 
keep them sailing along the coast as he might think fit, 
through all these new portions of territory. After the 
immense concessions already made, the envoys not only 
rejected this fresh demand at once, but resented it as an 
insult which exposed the real drift and purpose of Alki- 
biades. Not merely did it cancel the boasted treaty 
(called the peace of Kallias^ concluded about forty years 
before between Athens and Persia, and limiting the Persian 
ships of war to the sea eastward of Phaselis — but it ex- 
tinguished the maritime empire of Athens, and compromised 
the security of all the coasts and islands of the JBgean. 
To see Lesbos, Chios, and Samos, &c. in possession of 
Persia, was sufficiently painful; but if there came to be 
powerful Persian fleets on these islands, it would be the 
certain precursor and means of farther conquests to the 
westward, and would revive the aggressive dispositions of 
the Great King as they had stood at the beginning of the 
reign of Xerxes. Peisander and his comrades, cu)ruptly 
breaking off the debate, returned to Samos; — indignant at 
the discovery, which they now made for the first time, that 
Alkibiades had juggled them from the outset, and was 
imposing conditions which he knew to be inadmissible.^ 

' Thuoyd. viii. 66. 'Iioviav te Y^P What these et cetera oompre- 

icaootv TJ^iouv SiSooOat, xal auGic hended, we cannot divine. The 

vjQoou; Ts iicixei|xiva< xal &XXa, demand was certainly ample 

ol^ oux 8vavTiou(jievu)v tu)v *A9T)vai(Dv, enough without them. 

Ac. « Thucyd. viii. 66. vau« i^^lou c&v 
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They still appear however to have thought that Alkibiades 
acted thus, no because he could not, but because he would 
not, brin^ about the alliance under discussion. ^ They sus- 
pected him of playing false with the oligarchical movement 
which he had hunself instigated, and of projecting the 
accomplishment of his own restoration, coupled with the 
alliance of TissaphemSs, into the bosom of tne democracy 
which he had begun by denouncing. Such was the light 
in which they presented his conduct; venting their disap- 
pointment in invectives against his duplicity, and in 
asseverations that he was, after all, unsuitiEible for a place 
in oligarchical society. Such declarations, w hen circulated at 
Samos, to account for their unexpected failure in realising 
the hopes which they had raised, created among the 
armament an impression that Alkibiades was really favour- 
able to the democracy; at the same time leaving unabated 
the prestige of his unbounded ascendency overTissaphemSs 
and the Great King. We shall presently see the effects 
resulting from this belief. 

Immediately after the rupture of the negotiations, 
Be n iii - ^0^®^®^, the satrap took a step well-calculated 
tion be- ' to destroy the hopes of the Athenians alto- 
*^®®?^*«- gether, so far as Persian aid was concerned, 
imd the * Though persisting in his policy of lending no 
Peioponne- decisive assistance to either party, and of mere- 
ly prolonging the war so as to enfeeble both 
— he yet began to fear that he was pushing matters too 
£Etr against the Peloponnesians, who had now been two 
months inactive at Khodes, with their large fleet hauled 
ashore. He had no treaty with them actually in force, 

• 

paoiXia itottioOai, xal icapaicX«tv ti^v fftot and not a boastful fiction : lee 

iautou 7^v, inri &v xal Saatc &v oh. xly. 

po6Xv)Tai. The note of Dr. Arnold, though 

In my judgement iauxou !• de- generally just, gives an inadequate 

oidedly the proper reading here, not representation of the strong reai- 

iauTtuv. I agree in this respect ons of Athens for rejecting and 

vriih Dr. Arnold, Bekker, and resenting this third demand. 

GSller. * Thucyd. viii. 63. Kal iv atpiatv 

In a former volume of this His- aOrot^ &fta ol iv x^ Sdffctp xubv 'Ad?}- 

tory, I have shown reasons for vaiu>v xoivoXoYouftevoi i9xi']>avTo, 

believing (in opposition to Mitford, 'AXxi{)tdST;v (xiv, cicctSi^iccp oO 

Dahlmann, and others) that the f)o6XeTat, cav (xai Tap oux cictti^- 

treaty called by the name of Kal- 6stov auT6v clvai cc 6Xi7apx^av 

lias, and sometimes miscalled by cX9s7v), Ac. 
the name ot JCimon— was a teal 
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since Lichas had disallowed the two previous conventions ; 
nor had he furnished them with pay or maintenance. His 
bribes to the officers had hitherto kept the armament quiet; 
yet we do not distinctly see how so large a body of men 
found subsistence. ^ He was now however apprised that 
they could find subsistence no longer, and that they would 
probably desert, or commit depredations on the coast of 
nis satrapy, or perhaps be driven to hasten on a general 
action with the Athenians, under desperate circumstances. 
Under such apprehensions he felt compelled to put him- 
self again in communication with them, to furmsh them 
with pay, and to conclude with them a third convention — 
the proposition of which he had refused to entertain at 
Kniaus. He therefore went to KaunuSi invited the Pe- 
loponnesian leaders to Miletus, and concluded with them 
near that town a treaty to the following effect: — 

''In this 1 3th year of the reign of Darius, and in the 
ephorship of Alexippidas at Lacedsemon, a con- Third con- 
vention is hereby concluded by theLacedsemon- ^^'^^l®^^. 
iaD8 and their alUes, with TissaphemSs and ^e^we".!'^ 
HieramenSs and the sons of Phamakes, respect- ^^^°^* 
ing the affairs of the king and of the Lacedaemonians and 
their allies. The territory of the king, as much of it as is 
in Asia, shall belong to the king. Let the king determine 
as he chooses respecting his own territory. The Lacedae- 
monians and their allies shall not approach the kind's 
territory with any mischievous purpose — nor shall the 
king approach that of the Lacedaemonians and their allies 
with any like purpose. If any one among the Lacedaemon- 
ians or their allies shall approach the king's territory 
with mischievous purpose, tne Lacedaemonians and their 
allies shall hinder nim: if any one from the king's territory 
shall approach the Lacedaemonians or their allies with 
mischievous purpose, the kinff shall hinder him. Tissa- 
phemes shall provide pay and maintenance, for the fleet 
now present, at the rate already stipulated, until the king's 
fleet shall arrive; after that it shall be at the option of the 

* Thucyd. viii. 44-67. In two par- wm only during the tnmmer (seo 

allel cases, one in Chios, the Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 1, 1 ; vi. 2, 37), 

other in Eorkyra, the seamen of while the stay of the Peloponne- 

an unpaid armament fonnd sub- sians at Bhodes was from January 

sistence by hiring themselres out to March, 
for agricultural labour. But this 
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Lacedffimonians to maintain their own fleet if they think 
fit — or if they prefer, TissaphemSs shall furnish mainten- 
ance, and at the close of the war the Lacedaemonians shall 
repay to him what they have received After the king's 
fleet shall have arrived, the two fleets shall carry on war 
conjointly, in such manner as shall seem ffood to Tissa- 
phemes and the Lacedaemonians and their allies. If they 
choose to close the war with the Athenians, they shall 
close it only by joint consent." ^ 

Li comparing this third convention with the two pre- 
Tbixd con- Ceding, we find that nothing is now stipulated 
▼ention as to any territory except the continent of Asia ; 
wiS?the* which is ensured unreservedly to the king, of 
two pre- course with all the Greek residents planted 
oeding. upon it. But by a diplomatic finesse, the terms 
of the treaty imply that this is not all the territory which 
the king is entitled to claim — though nothing is covenanted 
as to any remainder. ^ Next, this third treaty includes 
Phamabazus (the son of Phamakis) with his satrapy of 
Daskylium; and Hieramenes, with his district, the extent 
and position of which we do not know ; while in the former 
treaties no other satrap except TissaphernSs had been 
concerned. We must recollect that the Peloponnesian 
fleet included those 27 triremes, which had been brought 
across by E^lliseitus expressly for the aid of Phamabazus; 
and therefore that the latter now naturally became a party 
to the general operations. Thirdly, we here find, for the 
first time, formal announcement of a Persian fleet about 
to be brought up as auxiliary to the Peloponnesians. This 
was a promise which the satrap now set forth more plainly 
than before, to amuse them, and to abate the mistrust 
which they had begun to conceive of his sincerity. It 
served the temporary purpose of restraining them from 
any immediate act of despair hostile to his interests, which 
was all that he looked for. While he renewed his payments, 
therefore, for the moment, he affected to busy himself in 
orders and preparations for the fleet from Phenicia.3 

* Thncyd. yiii. 58. iauToO f)ouXcuiTu> (iaxiXsuc oic(D« 

* Thucyd. viii. 68, ^cbpav ttjv Paai- f)ouXcTat. 

"kiioii ^^^ "c^c 'Aalac ioxl, f)a* * Thucyd. viii. 53. 
otXcux clvoci' xal iccpi t^^ X"^?^^ "^^^ 
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The Peloponnesian fleet was now ordered to move 
from Rhodes. Before it qaitted that island, ijoss of 
however, envoys came thither from Eretria and OrOpug by 
from Or6pus ; which latter place (a dependency '^****°** 
on the north-eastern frontier of Attica), though protected 
by an Athenian garrison, had recently been surprised and 
captured by the Boeotians. The loss of Oropus much in- 
creased the facilities for the revolt of Eubosa; and these 
envoys came to entreat aid from the Peloponnesian fleet, 
to second the island in that design. The Peloponnesian 
commanders, however, felt themselves under prior obliga- 
tion to relieve the sufferers at Chios, towards which island 
they first bent their course. But they had scarcely passed 
the Triopian cape, when they saw the Athenian squadron 
from Chalke dogging their motions. Though there was 
no wish on either side for a general battle, yet they saw 
evidently that the Athenians would not permit them to 
pass by Samos, and get to the relief of Uhios, without a 
battle. Renouncing therefore the project of relieving 
Chios, they again concentrated their force at Miletus; while 
the Athenian fleet was also again united at Samos. ^ It was 
about the end of March 411 b.c, that the two fleets were 
thus replaced in the stations which they had occupied four 
months previously. 

After the breach with Alkibiades, and still more after 
this manifest reconciliation of Tissaphemes with Peisander 
thePeloponnesians, Peisaoder and the oligarchi- »n<i his coi- 
cal conspirators at Samos had to reconsider their ^en^^tin 
plan of action. They would not have begun *!»« oiigaroh- 
the movement at first, had they not been in- lp*iacy^ 
stigated by Alkibiades, and furnished by him without 
with the treacherous delusion of Persian aUiance '^^^*^**<^*"- 
to cheat and paralyse the people. They had indeed motives 
enough, from their own personal ambition, to originate it 
of themselves, apart from- Alkibiades; but without the 
hopes — equally useful for their purpose whether false or 
true — connected with his name, they would have had no 
chance of achieving the first step. Now, however, that first 
step had been achieved, before the delusive expectation 
of Persian gold was dissipated. The Athenian people had 
been familiarised with the idea of a subversion of their 
constitution, in consideration of a certain price: it remained 

» Thucyd. viii. 60. 
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to extort from them at the point of the sword, without 

Saying the price, what they nad thus consented to selL ^ 
Loreover the leaders of the scheme felt themselves already 
compromised, so that they could not recede with safety. 
They had set in motion their partisans at Athens, where 
the system of murderous intimidation (though the news had 
not as yet reached Samos) was already in full swing: so that 
they felt constrained to persevere as the only chance of 
preservation to themselves. At the same time, all that faint 
pretence of public benefit, in the shape of Persian alliance, 
which had been originally attached to it and which might 
have been conceived to enlist . in the scheme some timid 
patriots — was now entirely withdrawn. Nothing remained 
except a naked, selfish, and unscrupulous scheme of am^ 
bition, not only ruining the freedom of Athens at hom^,. 
but crippling and imperilling her, before the foreign enemy 
at a moment when her entire strength was scarcely adequate 
to the contest. The conspirators resolved to persevere, at 
all hazards, both in breaking dovm the constitution and in 
carrying on the foreign war. Most of them being rich meny 
they were content (Thucydides observes) to defray the cost 
out of their own purses, now that they were contending, not 
for their country, but for their own power and profit. 2 

They lost no time in proceedmg to execution, im* 
They at- mediately after returning to Samos from the 
tempt to abortive conference with Alkibiades. While they 
demoo?acy* despatched Peisander with five of the envoys 
at Samo8~ back to Athens, to consummate what was already 
tio^orHy- ill progress there — and the remaining five to 
perboins oligarcnise the depende^t allies — they organised 
and others. ^y\ their partisan force in the armament, and 
began to take measures for putting down the democracy in 
Samos itself. That democracy had been the product of & 
forcible revolution, effected about ten months before by 
the aid of three Athenian triremes. It had since preserved 

1 See Aristotel. Politic. ▼. 3, 8. r^v icoXtxilotv. 

He c.'tes this revolution as an * Thucyd. yiii. 63. A6to6c 8i iicl 

instance of one begun by deceit atpu)^ aOtwv, fi>c ^St] xal xfvSu- 

and afterwards consummated by vsuovxa^, 6pav Sxtp xponcp |jli^ dvc- 

forccr-olov iitl TU>v TtTp«xoolu)v t6v 9i(ja«Toi xa itpdYixaxa, xal Ti tou 

6^|jL0v 4^7)11 diT7)9av, <pd9xovTtc Tov icoXifj.ou ai[ia avtcx'^^t *^'^ iotpiptiv 

()aaiXia xp^jl^ttf* itapi^eiv itp6? tov aixoOc icpo06fj.u>c ypTuxoTa xal ^v ti 

ic6Xcfj.ov TOV iep6c AaxeSaifjiovlouc' iXXo tiiQy u>c oOx^ti &XXoic ^ 

^Off^fitvoi dkf xtniyiu inttpu>vTO a^laiv a^Toi; TaXaticfopoOvTa^. 
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SamoB from revolting, like Chios: it was now the means of 
preserving the democracy at Athens itself. The partisans 
of Feisander, finding it an invincible obstacle to their views, 
contrived to gain over a party of the leading Samians now 
in authority under it. Three hundred of these latter, a 
portion of those who ten months before had risen in arms 
to put down the pre-existing oligarchy, now enlisted as 
conspirators along with the Athenian oligarchs, to put 
down the Samian democracy, and get possession of the 
government for themselves. The new alliance was attested 
and cemented, according to genuine oligarchical practice, 
by a murder without judicial trial, or an assassination — for 
which a suitable victim was at hand. The Athenian Hyper- 
bolus, who had been ostracised some years before by the 
coalition of Nikias and Alkibiades, together with their 
respective partisans — ostracised (as Thucydides tells us) 
not from any fear of his power and over-transcendent in- 
fluence, but from his bad character and &om his being a 
disgrace to the city — and thus ostracised by an abuse of the 
institution — was now resident at Samos. He represented 
the demagogic and accusatory eloquence of the democracy, 
the check upon official delinquency; so that he served as a 
common object of antipathy to Athenian and Samian oli- 
garchs. Some of the Athenian partisans, headed by Char- 
minus, one of the generals, in concert with the Samian 
conspirators, seized Hyperbolus and put him to death; 
seemingly with some other victims at the same time. ^ 

But though these joint assassinations served as a 
pledge to each section of the conspirators for ^^ , 
the fidelity of the other in respect to farther craoy aT**' 
operations, they at the same time gave warning Samoa i« 
to opponents. Those leading men at Samos who by'the^^ 
remained attached to the democracy, looking Athenian 
abroad for defence against the coming attack, "™*™®*^ • 
made earnest appeal to Leon and Diomedon, the two 

» Thucyd. viii. 73. Kal TnipPoXov aota ^oviicpo^av, toi< t« icX»U 

t4 Tiva Twv 'A67)vaia>v, fj.ox0'y)p6v &v- oaiv <up|jLi)vTO iicitlGcaGat. 

Opu>nov, u>aTpaxi9|jLivov 06 8td fiuvdi- I presume that the words &XXa 

(xeu>c xal dt^iuDpiaToc 96f)ov, dXX&8i& TOtauTa ^uvenpaEav, must mean that 

novT]piav xal aloyuvTjv xijc r6Xsu>c, other persons were assassinated 

aitoxtelvouat {act a Xapi&lvou ts ivoc along with Hyperbolus. 

Tu>v 0TpaT7]YU)v xai tivu>v tu)v napd The incorrect manner in which 

o^lotv 'A97)vaiu>v, niattv StSovxsc a6- Mr. Mi tford recounts these proceed- 

ToU, xal &XXa|&CT' aOtcbv toi- ings at Samos has been properly 
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generals most recently arrived from Athens in substitution 
for Phrynichus and okironid^s — men sincerely devoted to 
the democracy, and adverse to all oligarchical change — as 
well as to the trierarch Thrasyllas, to Thrasybulus (son of 
Lykus) then serving as an hoplite, and to many others of 
the pronounced democrats and patriots in the Athenian 
armament. They made appeal, not simply in behalf of their 
own personal safety and of their own democracy, now 
threatened by conspirators of whom a portion were Athe- 
nians — but also on grounds of public interest to Athens; 
since, if Samos became oligarchised, its sympathy with the 
Athenian democracy and its fidelity to the alliance would 
be at an end. At this moment the most recent events which 
had occurred at Athens (presently to be told) were not 
known, and the democracy was considered as still sub- 
sisting there. ^ 

To stand by the assailed democracy of Samos, and to 
Th Athe- preserve the island itself, now the mainstay of 
nian Paraii the shattered Athenian empire, were motives 
--defeat of more than sufficient to awaken the Athenian 
oligarchical leaders thus solicited. Commencing a personal 
oonapiracy cauvass amoug the soldiers and seamen, and in- 
voking their interference to avert the overthrow 
of the Samian democracy, they found the general sentiment 
decidedly in their favour, but most of all, among the Paraii, 
or crew of the consecrated public trireme called theParalus. 
These men were the picked seamen of the state; each of 
them not merely a freeman, but a full Athenian citizen; 
receiving higher pay than the ordinary seamen, and known 
as devoted to the democratical constitution, with an active 
repugnance to oligarchy itself as well as to every-thing 
which scented of it. 2 Tlie vigilance of Leon and Diomedon 

commented on by Dr. Thirlwall .... 06 Y&p '^Scaav icu> xoOc ttxpa- 

(Hist. Gr. ch. xxviiL vol. iv, p. 30). xo8lou< fip^ovxac, Ac. 

It is the more surprising, since * Tbucyd. viii. 78. xal o^x i^xtcra 

the phrase (jifttcc Xapfilvou, which to6c [lapd^Xn'Jc, &v8pac ' A9i)vatouc Tt 

Mr. Mitfurd has misunderstood, is xai iXsu9ipou« ledivtac ... iv x^ vv}t 

explained in a special note of nXiovxa^, xocl dsl Si^KOTe oXt- 

Duker. T^PXW ^^^ H'f) napouo^ tict- 

» Thucyd. viii. 73, 74. ohx ifi^loov xeifxtvooc. 

ittpt'iSciv a6xoi)< a^a^; xe Sta<p6apiv- Peitholaus called the Paralus 

ta<, xal Sdpiov 'A07]vaioi( aXXoxpiw- pdicaXov xou Siq^jlou— "the club, staff, 

8ciaav, Ac. or mace of the people." (Aristotel. 

Bhetoric. iii. 3). 
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on the defensive side counteracted the machinations of 
their colleague Gharminus, along with the conspirators; 
and providedy for the Samian democracy, faithful auxiliaries 
constantly ready for action. Presently the conspirators 
made a violent attack to overthrow the government; but 
though they chose their own moment and opportunity, they 
still found themselves thoroughly worsted in the struggle, 
especially through the energetic aid of the Parali. Thirty 
of their number were slain in the contest, and three of the 
most guilty afterwards condemned to banishment. The 
yictonous party took no farther revenge, even upon the 
remainder of the three hundred conspirators — granted a 
general amnesty — and did their best to re-establish con- 
stitutional and harmonious working of the democracy. ^ 

Ghsereas, an Athenian trierarch, who had been forward 
in the contest, was sent in the Paralus itself to „. p 
Athens, to make communication of what had is eent to 
occurred. But this democratical crew, on Athens with 

!• xi» A* 'A. ' 1. ^ /»!_• the news. 

reaching their native city, instead of bemg 
received with that welcome which they doubtless expected, 
found a state of things not less odious than surprising. 
The democracy of Athens had been subverted : instead of 
the Senate of Five Hundred, and the assembled people, 
an oligarchy of Four Hundred self-installed persons were 
enthroned with sovereign authority in the Senate House. 
The first order of the Four Hundred, on hearing that the 
Paralus had entered Peirseus, was to imprison two or three 
of the crew, and to remove all the rest from their own 
privileged trireme aboard a common trireme, with orders 
to depart forthwith and to cruise near Eubosa. The com- 
mander Chsereas found means to escape, and returned back 
to Samos to tell the unwelcome news.^ 

The steps, whereby this oligarchy of Four Hundred 
had been gradually raised up to their new power, p,o„es8 of 
must be taken up from the time when Peisander the oii> 
quitted Athens, — after having obtained the vote JJngp\^acy 
of the public assembly authorising him to treat at Athens— 
with Alkibiades and Tissaph ernes,— and after ^^^^^ 
having set on foot a joint organisation and con- ment of 
spiracy of all the anti-popular clubs, which fell -^n**?*""!* 

1 Tbucyd. viii. 73. Kal Tpiixovta xouvttc 67]|jt,oxpaTo6fj.cvot t6 Xoiit6v 

IJiiv Ttvac dnexTcivavTtbv TptavoaiuDv, ^uvsicoXlxcuov. 

TpeT« Si To6« alTiu>TdToo? ^^IV ^^""l' * Thucyd, viii. 74, 
fjilfuaav* Toi« 8' &XXoi< o6 fj.v7)atxa- 
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under the management especially of Antiphon and 
Theramenes, afterwards aided by Phrynichus. All the 
members of that board of Elders caUed rrobMi, who had 
been named after the defeat in Sicily — with Agnon, father 
of TherameneSy at their headi — together with many other 
leading citizens, some of whom haii been counted among 
the firmest friends of the democracy, joined the conspiracy ; 
while the oligarchical and the neutral rich came into it 
with ardour; so that a body of partisans was formed both 
numerous and well provided with money. Antiphon did 
not attempt to bring them together, or to make any public 
demonstration, armed or unarmed, for the purpose of 
overawing actual authorities. He permitted the senate 
and the public assembly to ao on meeting and debating as 
usual; but his partisans, neiuier the names nor the numbers 
of whom were publicly known, received from him instruc- 
tions both when to speak and what language to hold. The 
great topic upon which they descanted, was the costliness 
of democratical institutions in the present distressed state 
of the finances, when tribute &om the allies could no longer 
be reckoned upon — the heavy tax imposed upon the state 
by paying the Senators, the Dikasts, the Ekklesiasts or 
citizens who attended the public assembly, &c. The state 
could now afford to pay none but those soldiers who fought 
in its defence, nor ought any one else to touch the public 
money. It was essential (they insisted) to exclude &om 
the political franchise all except a select body of Five 
Thousand, composed of those who were best able to do 
service to the city by person and by purse. 

The extensive disfranchisement involved in this last 
iianguage proposition was quite sufficiently shocking to 

s'irators- *^® ®*™ ^^ *^ Athenian assembly. But in 

juggle reality the proposition was itself a juggle, never 

naming intended to become reality, and representing 

mye ^ something far short of what Antiphon and his 

Thousand partisans intended. Their design was to ap- 

citizens to * • . i-i n x x x"l 

exercise the propriato the powers of government to tnem- 

poiiticai selves simply, without control or partnership; 

eawSusive- leaving this body of Five Thousand not merely 

ly. unconvened, but non-existent, as a mere empty 

> Thucyd, Tiii. 1. Ahout the Aristotle, Bhetorio. iii. 18, 2. 
oountenance which all these Pro- Bespecting the activity of Agnon, 
btili lent to the conspiracy, see as one of the Frohftli, in the same 
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name to impose upon the citizens generally. Of such real 
intention, however, not a word was as yet spoken. The 
projected body of Five Thousand was the theme preached 
upon by all the party orators ; yet without submitting any 
substantive motion for the change, which could not be yet 
done without illegality. 

Even thus indirectly advocated, the project of cutting 
down the franchise to Five Thousand, and of Aasassina- 
suppressing all the paid civil functions, was a **°^ ^^ ***® 
change sufficiently violent to call forth abundant speakers by 
opponents. For such opponents Antiphon was "^^^l^J*®^,! 
fully prepared. Of the men who thus stood Jarchicai 
forward in opposition, either all, or at least all v^rtj. 
the most prominent, were successively taken off by private 
assassination. The first of them who thus perished was 
Androkles, distinguished as a demagogue or popular 
speaker, and marked out to vengeance not only by that 
circumstance, but by the farther fact that he had been 
among the most vehement accusers of Alkibiades before 
his exile. For at this time, the breach of Peisander with 
Tissaphemes and Alkibiades had not yet become known 
at Athens, so that the latter was still supposed to be on 
the point of returning home as a meniber of the contem- 
plated oligarchical government. After Androkles, many 
other speakers of sunilar sentiments perished in the same, 
way, by unknown hands. A band of Grecian youths, 
strangers got together from different cities, * was organised 
for the business : the victims were all chosen on the same 
special ^ound, and the deed was so skilfully perpetrated 
that neither director nor instrument ever became known. 
After these assassinations — sure, special, secret, and system- 
atic, emanating from an unknown Directory like a Vehmic 
tribunal — had continued for some time, the terror which 
they inspired became intense and universal. No justice 
could be had, no inquiry could be instituted, even for the 

canse, see Lysias, Orat. xii. cont. "EXXtjvc^ veavUxot to mean some of 

Eratosthen. c. 11. p. 426 Beisk. the members of the aristocratical 

sect. 66. clubs or unions, formerly spoken 

* Thucyd. viii. 69. Ot etxooi xal of. But I cannot think that Thucy- 

ixaxov (JLCT* auTU)v (that is, along didSs would use such an expression 

with the Four Hundred) "EXXtjvkc to designate Athenian citizens: 

vtavtaxoi, oic e/pu>vTo tX tI icou 6eoi neither is it probable that Athenian 

Xtipoupyciv. citizens would be employed in re- 

Dr. Arnold explains the words peated acts of such a character. 

VOL. VII. T 
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death of the nearest and dearest relative. At last, no man 
dared to demand or even to mention inquiry, lookmg npon 
himself as fortunate that he had escaped the same fate in 
his own person. So finished an orffanisation, and such 
well-aimed blows, raised a general oelief that the con- 
spirators were much more numerous than they were in 
reality. And as it turned out that there were persona 
among them who had before been accounted hearty 
democrats, ^ so at last dismay and mistrust became univer- 
sally prevalent. No one dared even to express indignation 
at tne murders going on, much less to talk about redress 
or revenge, for fear that he might be communicating with 
one of uie unknown conspirators. In the midst of this 
terrorism, all opposition ceased in the senate and public 
assembly, so that the speakers of the conspiring oligarchy 
appeared to carry an unanimous assent.) 

Such was the condition to which things had been 
Batnni of brought in Athens, by Antiphon and the eli- 
te Ath^*'— garchical conspirators acting under his direc- 
oiigftroM'" tion, at the time when Peisander and the five 
«»i f^^f'J" envoys arrived thither returning from Samos. 
Hshe/liT ' It is probable that they had previously trans- 
*h^*I?ii *d ™^*^®d home from Samos news of the rupture 
eiues. with Alkibiades, and of the necessity of prose- 

> ETen Peisander himself had oonseqnenoe of his attachment to 

professed the strongest attachment the democracy; upon which the 

to the democracy, coupled with oligarchical conspirators, incensed 

exaggerated riolence against par- at his refusal, got up the charge 

ties suspected of oligarchical plots of irreligion against him and pro- 

— four years before, in the in- cured his banishment, 

▼estigations which followed on the Though Droysen and Wattenbach 

mutilation of the Hermn at Athens (De Quadringentorum Athenis Fac- 

(Andokidfts de Myster. c. 9, 10. sect, tione, p. 7, 8, Berlin 1842) place 

36-48). confidence to a considerable extent, 

It is a fact that Peisander was in this manner of putting the facts 

one of the prominent movers on —I consider it to be nothing better 

botii these two occasions, four years than complete perversion ; irrecon- 

apart. And if we could believe oileable with Thucydidfts, con- 

IsokratAs (de Bigis, sect. 4-7. p. founding together facts unoon- 

847), the second of the two oo- neoted in themselves as well aa 

oasions was merely the continuance separated by a long interval of 

and consummation of a plot, which time and introducing unreal causes 

had been projected and begun on —for the purpose of making out 

the first, and in which the con- (what was certainly not true) that 

spirators had endeavoured to enlist AlkibiadAs was a faithful friend of 

Alkibiadts. The latter refused (so the democracy, and even a sufferer 

JUt MOB, thB fpeaker in the above- in its behalf. 

omtioa, oontendt) in ^ lYiuc:}^. 'vS.W. ««. 
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cnting the conspiracy without farther view either to 
him or to the Persian alliance. Such news would prob- 
ably be acceptable both to Antiphon and Phrymchus,. 
both of them personal enemies of Alkibiades; especially 
Phrynichus, who had pronounced him to be incapable of 
fraternising with an oligarchical revolution. ^ At any rate,, 
the plans of Antiphon had been independent of all view to 
Persian aid, and had been directed to carry the revolution 
by means of naked, exorbitant, and well-directed fear, with- 
out any intermixture of hope or any prospect of public 
benefit. Peisander found the reign of terror fully matured. 
He had not come direct from Samos to Athens, but had 
halted in his voyage at various allied dependencies — while 
the other five envoys, as well as a partisan named Diotre- 
phes, had been sent to Thasos and elsewhere ;2 aU for the 
same purpose, of putting down democracies in those allied 
cities where they existed, and establishing oligarchies in. 
their room. Peisander made this change at Tenos, Andros,. 
Karystus, JQegina, and elsewhere; collecting from these 
several places a regiment of 300 hoplites, which he brought- 
with him to Athens as a sort of body-guard to his new 
oligarchy. 3 He could not know, until he reached Peirseus,. 
the full success of the terrorism organised by Antiphon 
and the rest; so that he probably came prepared to sur- 
mount a greater resistance than he actually found. As 
the facts stood, so completely had the public opinion and 
spirit been subdued, that he was enabled to put the finish- 
ing stroke at once. His arrival was the signal for consum- 
mating the revolution; first by an extorted suspension of 
the tutelary constitutional sanction — next, by the more 
direct employment of armed force. 

First, he convoked a public assembly, in which he 
proposed a decree, naming ten commissioners with full 



' Thncyd. viii. 68. voftlCcov o6x &v 
1C0TK aOxov (Alkibiadds) xarii t6 
slxoc 6tc' iXifapx^ac xaxcXGciv, Ae, 

* Thncyd. viii. 64. 

» Thucyd. viii. 66. 01 54 ijji^l t6v 
IlcloavSpov napanXiovTic'ce, &a- 
iiep iSifioxTo, Touc 6i^(jLouc ev 
xai? n6X«ai xaxiXoov, xol Sjjlo 



^XOov i« T&« 'A9iQva«. Kal xaxaXotiA- 
Pdivouat Toc icXsiaxa xoic ixaipoic 
lepoKipYaafxiva. 

We may gather from 0. 69 that 
the places which I have named in 
the text were among those visited, 
by Peisander : all of them lay very 
much in his way from Samos to 
Athens. 
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powers, to prepare propositions for such political reform 
^ as they should think advisable — and to be ready 

Gonsumma- , < j.* j*j.ji i "^ 

tion of the by a given day. » According to the usual prac- 
't^^h****— ^^^®» ^^® decree must previously have been 
fast public approved in the Senate of Five Hundred, before 
Msembiy at n ^ag submitted to the people. Such was 
doubtless the case in the present instance, so 
that the decree passed without any opposition. On the 
day fixed, a fresh assembly met, which Peisander and his 
partisans caused to be held, not in the usual place (called 
the Pnyx) within the city walls, but at a place called 
Kolonus, ten stadia (rather more than a mile) without the 
walls, 2 north of the city. Kolonus was a temple of Posei- 
don, within the precinct of which the assembly was enclosed 
for the occasion. Such an assembly was not likely to be 
numerous, wherever held,' since there could be little motive 

» Thttcyd. viii. 67. Kal icpcbtov to that of the Thirty, 
(fciv Tov d^fxov $uXXi5avx«« tlitov 7vu>- * Thucyd. viii. 67. 'Ensixa, iictiS-f) 

|&7)v, Stxa &vSpac iXeaOat 6uTTP^' ^ '^H-^P^ ^9^^^i ^uvexX^vav tv]v 

9^3^ a^Tox p d TopaC} xouxouc 8t exxXTjalav e^ tov K6Xu>vov (eaxi S* 

^ujYpa'^avxac Y''*'>>K>^^ iot'it'fxzit i^ Up6v IloaeiSwvo^ i^u> ic6Xsu>Cf dice- 

TOV 6^[iov ic "Jifxipav ^'y)X'^v, xaG* 9xt x^^ axaSlouc (jidXiaxa Sixa), Ac. 
dpiaxa ii ic6Xic olxi^oexat. The very remarkable word ^uvi- 

In spite of certain passages fonnd xX^vav, here used respecting the 

in Suidas and Harpokration (see assembly, appears to me to refer 

K. F. Hermann, Lehrbnch der Grie- (i^ot, as Dr. Arnold supposes in hie 

chischen Staats-Alterthilmer, sect, note, to any existing practice ob- 

167, note 12 : compare also Watten- served even in the usual assemblies 

bach, De Quadringentor. Factione, which met in the Pnyx, but rather) 

p. 38), I cannot think that there to a departure from the usual 

was any connexion between these practice, and the employment of 

ten ^Qffpatfii^f and the Board of a stratagem in reference to this 

icpo^ouXot mentioned as having been particular meeting, 
before named (Thucyd. viii. 1). Nor EolOnus was one of the Attic 

has the passage in Lygias, to which Demes: indeed there seems reason 

Hermann makes allusion, anything to imagine that two distinct Demes 

to do with these ^u^Yp^osic. The bore this same name (see Boeckh, 

mention of Thirty persons, by An- in the Gommentary appended to 

drotion and Philochorus, seems to his translation of the Antigond of 

imply that either they, or Harpo- Sophoklds, p. 190, 191; and Boss, 

kration, confounded the proceed- Die Demen von Attika, pp. 10, 11). 

ings ushering in this oligarchy of It is in the grove of the Eumeni- 

Four Hundred, with those before des, hard by this temple of Posei- 

the subsequent oligarchy of Thirty, don, that Sophoklds has laid the 

The a6vedpoi or aQf^pifftXz men- scene of his immortal drama, the 

tioned by Isokratds (Areopagit. Or. (Edipus Eoloneus. 
vii. sect. 67) might refer either to 'Compare the statement in Lysias 

the case of the Four Hundred or (Orat. xii. cont. Bratosth. s. 76, p. 
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to attend when freedom of debate was extinffuished; but 
the oligarchical conspirators now transferrea it without 
the walls; selecting a narrow area for the meeting — in 
order that they might lessen still farther the chance of 
numerous attendance — of an assembly which they fully 
designed should be the last in the history of Athens. 
They were thus also more out of the reach of an armed 
movement in the city, as well as enabled to post their 
own armed partisans around, under colour of protecting 
the meeting against disturbance by the Laoedsemonians 
&om Dekeleia. 

The proposition of the newly-appointed Decemvirs 
(probably Peisander, Antiphon, and other parti- ^^ 
sans themselves) was exceedingly short and of the 
simple. They merely moved the jubolition of the ^'*p*^® 
celebrated Graphe Paranomon; that is, they *'*'*°'^ ^' 
proposed that every Athenian citizen should have full 
liberty of making any anti-constitutional proposition that 
he chose — and tnat every other citizen should be inter- 
dicted, under heavy penalties, from prosecuting him by 
Graphs Paranomon (indictment on the score of informality, 
illegality, or unconstitutionality), or from doing him any 
other mischief. This proposition was adopted without a 
single dissentient. It was thought more formal by the 
directing chiefs to sever this proposition pointedly from 
the rest, and to put it, singly and apart, into the mouth of 
the special commissioners ; since it was the legalizing con- 
dition of every other positive change which they were about 
to move afterwards. Full liberty being thus granted to 
make any motion, however anti-constitutional, and to dis- 
pense with all the established formalities, such as pre- 
liminary authorisation by the senate — Peisander now came 
forward with his substantive propositions to the following 
effect: — 

1. All the existing democratical magistracies were 
suppressed at once, and made to cease for the ^ ^ 
future. 2. No civil functions whatever were vernm^nt 
hereafter to be salaried. 3. To constitute a new proposed by 
government, a committee of five persons were oligarchy 
named forthwith, who were to choose a larger ^ ^S^'d 
body of one hundred (that is, one hundred in- 

127) respecting the small numbers assembly by which the subsequent 
who attended and voted at the oligarchy of Thirty was named. 
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eluding the five choosers themselves). Each individual, out 
of this body of one hundred, was to choose three persons. 
4. A body of Four Hundred viras thus constituted, virho 
were to take their seat in the Senate-house, and to ciury 
on the government with unlimited powers, according to 
their own discretion. 5. They were to convene the Five 
Thousand, whenever they might think fit. i All was passed 
without a dissentient voice. 

The invention and emDloyment of this imaginary ag- 
gregate of Five Thousand was not the least dexterous 
among the combinations of Antiphon. No one knew who 
Fictitious these Five Thousand were: yet the resolution, 
and nomi- just adopted, purported — not that such a num- 
gate^c^ued >^er of citizeus should be singled out and con- 
the Five stituted, either by choice, or by lot, or in some 
Thousand, determinate manner which should exhibit them 
to the view and knowledge of others — but that the Four 
Hundred should convene The Five Thousand, whenever 
they thought proper: thus assuming the latter to be a list 
already made up and notorious, at least to the Four 
Hundred themselves. The real fact was that the Five 
Thousand existed nowhere except in the talk and procla- 
mations of the conspirators, as a supplement of fictitious 
auxiliaries. They did not even exist as individual names 
on paper, but simply as an imposturous nominal aggregate. 
The Four Hundred now instialled formed the entire and 
exclusive rulers of the state. 2 But the mere name of the 
Five Thousand, though it was nothing more than a name, 
43erved two important purposes for Antiphon and his con- 
spiracy. First, it admitted of being falsely produced (es- 
peciaUy to the armament at Samos) as proof of a tolerably 
numerous and popular body of equal, qualified, concurrent 
oitizens — all intended to take their turn by rotation in 
exercising the powers of government; thus lightening the 
odium of extreme usurpation to the Four Hundred, and 
passing them off merely as the earliest section of the Five 
Thousand, put into office for a few months, and destined at 
the end of that period to give place to another equal 

> Thucyd. viii. 68. 'EXe^vxa? li * Thucyd. viii. 66. -^v 6i touto 

«UTOu<; TETpaxofflouc fivxac ic to f^ou- tOnpeicsc npoc touc itXelouC) e^d 

XsuTi^piov, &PXSIV Sii^ &v apioTa S^eiv ye t^jv tcdXiy otictp xai (xeOiata- 

Yiyvcboxcuatv, a6TOxp&TopaCj xal vai l|&«XXov. 

touc icevxaxiax^'^^ouc St EuX- Plutarch, Alkibiad. c. 26. 
^iftiVf ditdtav abxoli 6ox:q. 
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section. ^ Next, it immensely augmented the means of intimi- 
dation possessed by the Four Hundred at home, by ex- 
aggerating the impression of their supposed strength. For 
the citizens generally were made to believe that there were 
£ve thousand real and living partners in the conspiracy; 
while the fact that these partners were not known and 
could not be individually identified, rather aggravated the 
reigning terror and mistrust — since every man, suspecting 
that his neighbour mi^ht possibly be among them, was 
afraid to communicate his discontent or propose meansior 
joint resistance. 2 In both these two wavs, the name and 
assumed existence of the Five Thousand lent strength to 
the real Four Hundred conspirators. It masked their 
usurpation while it increased their hold on the respect 
and fears of the citizens. 

As soon as the public assembly at Kolonus had with 
such seeminff unanimity accepted all the pro- ^^^ ^^^^ 
positions of f eisander, they were dismissed; and Hundred' 
the new reciment of Four Hundred were chosen install 
and constituted in the form prescribed. It now in the se- 
only remained to install them in the Senate- nate-house, 
house. But this could not be done without force, the^senaton 
since the senators were already within it; having Jy armed 
doubtless gone thither immediately from the ^"*®* 
assembly, where their presence (at least the presence of 

* Thucyd. yiii. 72. IIsijltcouoi Si ic alci>v, Uvai iicl t6 Ipfov. '£ictxp6ic- 

T^v SdjAOv ^ixa avSpac 5iSd- tovto ydp S(xu>c itt tu)v itcvtaxto- 

^ovTotc — icsvTaxiffy IXioi BsXti ^^^^^^ "^V 6v6fi.aTi, p.-^ &vTixpoc 

clev, xal o6 xetpaxoaioi |jl6vov, oi 8^|jlov Sail; f)o6X«Tai &p)reiv dvoftdlCetv 

1tpd090VTSC> — 90()o6 pLtVOt |JL7) Ttp 5vTt U>9t, 

viii.86. Oi8'4n^YY«XXovu)co&T«iicl »«l «p6« f *va tUu)v xlc ti 8i* 

8i«99opa T^? ic6Xtu)c >j (xtTacTaatc fiTvoiav a^aX^. Kal ol TCTpax6- 

Y^voiTO, iXX' ini ffu>Tr)pia tu)v o'oi ^li touto o6x^9sXov to6« ictv- 

««ic«vTaxiax*^*<»>'''5fe«*''f«« Toxi(Jx*^^ow«o6Ttttvoi, oUtt 

4v Ttp (jLspei (AeGscooffiv, &c. K-^ fivjac fii^Xooc tlvai- to piev 

"t oo '^^ < ' xaxaffT^ffai (xsxiyouc, xoffootou^i &v- 

yiii.86. aXXa Touc icevxaxiayt- _ .. '. ,- '•, , : », 

, j5 r*^ , .' S^ . ''%' au a9avic 96pov t« a XXy]Xou< 

dicoosixvovai, xal ttiv noXixetav laai- . . t 1 ■• i -» 

xepav xaOiaxavai. v.. no m • 

•^ vm. 93. Xiyovxec xoo« x« letv- 

viii. 92. (After the Four Hundred xaxtaxiXtou^ <iito<p«v»iv, xal i% 

had already been much opposed xoOxcov ivftipci, iq Sv xou; x£xpx> 

and humbled, and were on the xiaxiXlotc 8ox^, xooc Texpotxoffioo? 

point of being put down)— ^v 6t SffcaGat, xiu>c Si xi^v icdXtv (jlt)8cvI 

icpo; x6v S^Xov i\ icapaxXTjatc u>c xp^* xp6ic({> Sta^Qclpciv, Ac. 
Saxic xouc icevxaxt9x^^^<>*'^ Oompare also c. 97. 
{)ouX«xai &px*i-v dvxl xu>v xexpaxo- *■ Comp«x« \.\i« uVxV^vu^ '<^^'^%'^%^ 
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the Frytanes, or Senators of the presiding tribe) was 
essential as legal presidents. They had to deliberate what 
they would do under the decree just passed, which divested 
them of all authority. It was even possible that they might 
organise armed resistance; for which there seemed more 
than usual facility at the present moment, since the oc- 
cupation of Dekeleia by the Lacedaemonians kept Athens 
in a condition like that of a permanent camp, with a large 
proportion of the citizens day and night under arms.^ 
Against this chance the Four Hundred made provision. 
They selected that hour of the day when the greater num- 
ber of citizens habitually went home (probably to their 
morning meal), leaving tne military station, with the arms 
piled and ready, under comparatively thin watch. While 
the general body of hoplites left the station at this hour 
according to the usual practice, the hoplites (Andrian, 
Tenian and others) in the immediate confidence of the Four 
Hundred were directed by private order to hold themselves 
prepared and in arms at a little distance off; so that if any 
symptoms should appear of resistance being contemplated, 
they might at once interfere and forestall it. Having taken 
this precaution, the Four Hundred marched in a body to 
the Senate-house, each man with a dagger concealed under 
his garment, and followed by their special body-guard of 
120 young men from various Grecian cities — the instru- 
ments of the assassinations ordered by Antiphon and his 
colleagues. In this array they marched into the Senate- 
house, where the senators were assembled — and commanded 
them to depart; at the same time tendering to them their 
pay for all the remainder of the year (seemingly about three 
months or more down to the beginning of Hekatombaeon, 
the month of new nominations^ during which their functions 
ought to have continued. Tne senators were noway pre- 
pared to resist the decree just passed under the forms of 
legality, with an armed body now arrived to enforce its 
execution. They obeyed and departed, each man as he 
passed the door receiving the salary tendered to him. That 

(Thucyd. viii. 92) cited in my pre- home — in the Lysistrata SCO; a 

yious note. comedy represented about Decem- 

*■ See the jests of Aristophanes, her 412 or January 411 B.C., three 

about the citizens all in armour months earlier than the events here 

baying their provision in the narrated. 
ZDArliet-place and carrying them 
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they should yield obedience to superior force under the 
circumstances, can excite neither censure nor surprise; but 
that they should accept from the hands of the conspirators 
this anticipation of an unearned salary, was a meanness 
which almost branded them as accomplices, and dishonoured 
the expiring hour of the last democratical authority. The 
Four Hundred now found themselves triumphantly installed 
in the Senate-house. There was not the least resistance, 
either within its walls, or even without, by any portion of 
the citizens. ^ 

Thus perished, or seemed to perish, the democracy 
of Athens, after an uninterrupted existence of Remarks on 
nearly one hundred years since the revolution this revoiu- 
of BJeisthenes. So incredible did it appear **°°* 
that the numerous, intelligent, and constitutional citizens 
of Athens should suffer their liberties to be overthrown 
by a band of four hundred conspirators, while the great 
mass of them not only loved their democracy, but had arms 
in their hands to defend it — that even their enemy and 
neighbour Agis at Dekeleia could hardly imagine the re- 
volution to be a fact accomplished. We shall see presently 
that it did not stand — nor would it probably have stood, 
had circumstances even been more favourable — but the 
accomplishment of it at all, is an incident too extraordinary 
to bepassed over without some words in explanation. 

We must remark that the tremendous catastrophe and 
loss of blood in Sicily had abated the energy of the Athe- 
nian character generally — but especially, had made them des- 
pair of their foreign relations; of the possibility that they 
could make head against enemies, increased in number by 
revolts among their own allies, and farther sustained by Per- 
sian gold. Upon this sentiment of despair is brought to bear 
the treacherous delusion of Alkibiades, offering them the 
Persian aid; that is, means of defence and success against 
foreign enemies, at the price of their democracy. Reluct- 
antly the people are brought, but they are brought, to enter- 
tain the proposition: and thus the conspirators gain their 
first capital point — of familiarising the people with the 
idea of such a change of constitution. The ulterior success 
of the conspiracy — when all prospect of Persian gold, or 
improved foreign position, was at an end — is due to the 
comparations, alike nefarious and skilful, of Antiphon, 

» Thucyd. viii. 69, 70. 
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wielding and organising the united strength of the aristo- 
cratical classes at Athens; strength always exceedingly 
great, but under ordinary circumstances working in frac- 
tions disunited and even reciprocally hostile to each other 
— ^restrained by the ascendent democratical institutions — 
and reduced to corrupt what it could not overthrow. 
Antiphon, about to employ this anti-popular force in one 
systematic scheme and for the accomplishment of a pre- 
determined purpose, keeps still within the same ostensible 
constitutional limits. He raises no open mutiny: he main- 
tains inviolate the cardinal point of Athenian political 
morality — respect to the decision of the senate and political 
assembly, as well as to constitutional maxims. But he 
knows well that the value of these meetings, as political 
securities, depends upon entire freedom of speech; and that 
if that freedom be suppressed, the assembly itself becomes 
a nullity — or rather an instrument of positive imposture 
and mischief. Accordingly he causes all the popular ora- 
tors to be successively assassinated, so that no man dares 
to open his mouth on that side; while on the other hand, 
the anti-popular speakers are all loud and confident, cheer- 
ing one another on, and seeming to represent all the feeling 
of the persons present. By thus silencing each individual 
leader, and intimidating every opponent from standing 
forward as spokesman, he extorts the formal sanction of 
the assembly and the senate to measures which the large 
majority of the citizens detest. That majority however 
are bound by their own constitutional forms: and when 
the decision of these, by whatever means obtained, is 
against them, they have neither the inclination nor the 
courage to resist. In no part of the world has this sen- 
timent of constitutional duty, and submission to the vote 
of a legal majority, been more keenly and universally felt, 
than it was among the citizens of democratical Athens. ^ 
Antiphon thus finds means to employ the constitutional 
sentiment of Athens as a means of killing the constitution: 
the mere empty form, after its vital and protective efficacy 
has been abstracted, remains simply as a cheat to paralyse 
individual patriotism. 

> This striking and deep-seated tion, makes itself felt even by Mr. 
regard of the Athenians for all the Mitford (Hist. Gr. ch. xix. sect. ▼. 
forma ot an established constitu- vol. ir. p. 235). 
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It was this cheat which rendered the Athenians indis- 
posed to stand forward with arms in defence of Attachment 
that democracy to which they were attached. J? conatitu- 

. , -I ii i • T "J. a •!» tionalforms 

Accustomed as they were to inlimited pacmc at Athens- 
contention within the bounds of their consti- J2fg"jJ[^°^ 
tution^ they were in the highest degree averse ment by " 
to anything like armed intestine contention, f-^^g*^®"' 
This is the natural effect of an established free the consti- 
and equal polity — to substitute the contests of t^tion. 
the tongue for those of the sword, and sometimes, even 
to create so extreme a disinclination to the latter, that if 
liberty be energetically assailed, the counter-energy neces- 
sary for its defence may probably be found wanting. So 
dimcult is it for the same people to have both the qualities 
requisite for making a free constitution work well in 
ordinary times, tog etiier with those very different qualities 
requisite for upholding it against exceptional dangers and 
under trying emergences. None but an Athenian of extra- 
ordinary ability like Antiphon would have understood the 
art of thus making the constitutional feeling of his coun- 
trymen subservient to the success of his conspiracy — and 
of maintaining the forms of legal dealing towards assembled 
and constitutional bodies, while he violated them in secret 
and successive stabs directed against individuals. Political 
assassination had been unknown at Athens (as far as our 
information reaches), since the time when it was employed 
about fifty years before by the oligarchical party against 
Ephialtes, the coadjutor of Perikles. i But this nad been 
an individual case, and it was reserved for Antiphon and 
Phrynichus to organise a band of assassins working 
systematically, and taking off a series of leading victims 
one after the other. As the Macedonian kings in after- 
times required the surrender of the popular orators in a 
body, so the authors of this conspiracy found the same 
enemies to deal with, and adopted another way of get- 
ting rid of them; thus reducing the assembly into a tame 
and lifeless mass, capable of being intimidated into giving 
its collective sanction to measures which its large majority 
detested. 

1 See Plutarch, PerikUs, c. 10; Diodor. yi. 77; and chap. xlvi. of 
this History. 
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As Orecian history has been usually written, we are 
Dema- instructed to believe that the misfortunes, and 

gojrues the the corruption, and the degradation, of the 
aabie^coun- democratical states, were brought upon them by 
*^ uth'**°* the class of demagogues, of whom Kieon, Hyper- 
to the^"* bolus, AndroklSs, &c. stand forth as specimens, 
oligarchs. These men are represented as mischief-makers 
and revilers, accusing without just cause^ and converting 
innocence into treason. 

Now the history of this conspiracy of the Four 
Hundred presents to us the other side of the picture. It 
shows that the political enemies — against whom the Athe- 
nian people were protected by their democratical institu- 
tions, and by the demagogues as living organs of those 
institutions — were not fictitious but dangerously real. It 
reveals the continued existence of powerful anti-popular 
combinations, ready to come together for treasonable pur- 
poses when the moment appeared safe and tempting. It 
manifests the character and morality of the leaders, to 
whom the direction of the anti-popular force naturally 
fell. It proves that these leaders, men of uncommon 
ability, required nothing more than the extinction or 
silence of the demagogues, to be enabled to subvert the 
popular securities, and get possession of the government. 
We need no better proof to teach us what was the real 
function and intrinsic necessity of these demagogues in the 
Athenian system; taking them as a class, and apart from 
the manner in which individuals among them may have 
performed their duty. They formed the vital movement 
of all that was tutelary and public-spirited in democracy. 
Aggressive in respect to omcial delinquents, they were 
defensive in respect to the public and the constitution. If 
that anti-popular force, which Antiphon found ready-made, 
had not been efficient, at a much earlier moment, in stifling 
the democracy — it was because there were demagogues to 
cry aloud, as well as assemblies to hear and sustain them. 
If Antiphon's conspiracy was successful, it was because he 
knew wnere to aim his blows, so as to strike down the real 
enemies of the oligarchy and the real defenders of the 
people. I here employ the term demagogues because it 
is that commonly used by those who denounce the class of 
men here under review: the proper neutral phrase, laying 
aside odious associations would be to call tnem, popular 
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speakers or opposition speakers. But by whatever name 
tney may be called, it is impossible rightly to conceive 
their position in Athens, without looking at them in con- 
trast and antithesis with those anti-popular forces against 
which they formed the indispensable barrier, and which 
come forth into such manifest and melancholy working 
under the organising hands of Antiphon and Phrynichus. 
As soon as the Four Hundred found themselves 
formally installed in the Senate-house, they di- Proceed- 
vided themselves by lot into separate Prytanies ings of the 
(probably ten in number, consisting of forty Himdred in 
members each, like the former Senate of Five the govem- 
Hundred, in order that the distribution of the ™®''*' 
year to which the people were accustomed might not be 
disturbed), and then solemnized their installation by 
prayer and sacrifice. They put to death some political 
enemies, though not many: they farther imprisoned and 
banished others, and made large changes in the admi- 
nistration of aflfairs; carrying everything with a strictness 
and rigour unknown under the old constitution. ^ It seems 
to have been proposed amon^ them to pass a vote of 
restoration to all persons under sentence of exile. But 
this was rejected by the majority, in order that Alkibiades 
miffht not be among the number; nor did they think it ex- 
pement, notwithstanding, to pass the law, reserving him 
as a special exception. 

They farther despatched a messenger to Agis at 
Dekeleia, intimating their wish to treat for They make 
peace; which (they affirmed) he ought to be overtures 
ready to grant to them, now that "the faithless Agisf and*** 
Demos" was put down. Agis however, not be- to the 
lieving that the Athenian people would thus p"**""- 
submit to be deprived of their liberty, anticipated that 
intestine dissension would certainly break out, or at least 
that some portion of the Long Walls would be found un- 
guarded, should a foreign army appear. While therefore 
he declined the overtures for peace, he at the same time 
sent for reinforcements out of Peloponnesus, and marched 
with a considerable army, in addition to his own garrison, 
up to the very walls of Athens. But he found the ramparts 
carefully manned: no commotion took place within: even 

' Thucyd. viii. 70. I imagine that words — xa $i &XXa ivt(xov xaxd xpd- 
this must bo the meaning of the toe tt)v ndXtv. 
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a sally was made in which some advantage was gained over 
him. He therefore speedily retired, sending hack his 
newly-arrived reinforcements to Peloponnesus; while the 
Four Hundred, on renewing their advances to him for 
peace, now found themselves much hotter received, and 
were even encouraged to despatch envoys to Sparta itsell^ 
As soon as they had thus got over the first difficulties, 
and placed matters on a footing which seemed to promise 
stability, they despatched ten envoys to Samos. Aware 
beforehand of the danger impending over them in that 
They tend ^^^^^^^ from the known aversion of the soldiers 
eiiToyi to and seamen to anything in the nature of oligar- 
the c»mp at chy, they had moreover just heard, by the arrival 
of Chsereas and the Faralus, of the joint attack 
made by the Athenian and Samian oligarchs, and of its 
complete failure. Had this event occurred a little earlier, 
it might perhaps have deterred even some of their own 
number from proceeding with the revolution at Athens — 
which was rendered thereby almost sure of failure, from 
the first. Their ten envoys were instructed to represent 
at Samos that the recent oligarchy had been established 
with no views injurious to the city, but on the contrary 
for the general benefit; that though the Council now 
installed consisted of Four Hundred only, yet the total 
number of partisans who had made the revolution and were 
qualified citizens under it, was Five Thousand; a number 
^eater (they added) than had ever been actually assembled 
m the Pnyx under the democracy, even for the most im- 
portant debates, 2 in consequence of the unavoidable ab- 
sences of numerous individuals on military service and 
foreign traveL 

' Thacyd. viii. 71. Attended by so many as 5000 (o&Se- 

* Thnoyd.Tiii. 72. This allegation, ictbicoxt) I certainly am far from 

respecting the nnmber of citizens believing. It is not improbable, 

who attended in the Athenian de- however^ that 6000 was an unnsaally 

mocratical assemblies, has been large number of citizens to attend, 

sometimes cited as if it carried Dr. Arnold, in his note, opposes 

with it the authority of Thucydi- the allegation, in part, by remark- 

dds ; which is a great mistake, duly ing that "the law required not only 

pointed out by all the best recent the presence but the sanction of 

critics. It is simply the allegation at least 6000 citizens to some par> 

of the Four Hundred, whose testi- ticular decrees of the assembly." 

mony, as a guarantee for truth, is It seems to me however quite pos- 

worth little enough. sible, that in cases where this large 

That no assembly had ever been number of votes was required, as 
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What satisfaction might have been given, by this 
allusion to the fictitious Five Thousand, or by yj^g^ ^^^^ 
the fallacious reference to the numbers, real or of the re- 
pretended, of the past democratical assemblies convey e</ta 
— had these envoys carried to Samos the first the camp 
tidings of the Athenian revolution — we cannot ^gt,^^®** 
say. They were forestalled by Chsereas the sentiment 
officer of the Paralus; who, though the Four IgiJ^srSe 
Hundred tried to detain him, made his escape Four Hun- 
and hastened to Samos to communicate the ^'®^' 
fearful and unexpected change which had occurred at 
Athens. Instead of hearing that change described under 
the treacherous extenuations prescribed by Antiphon and 
Phrynichus, the armament first learnt it from the Hps of 
Chsereas, who told them at once the extreme truth — and 
even more than the truth. He recounted with indignation 
that every Athenian, who ventured to say a word against 
the Four Hundred rulers of the city, was punished with 
the scourge — that even the wives and children of persons 
hostile to them were outraged — that there was a design of 
seizing and imprisoning the relatives of the democrats at 
Samos, and putting them to death if the latter refused to 
obey orders from Athens. The simple narrative, of what 
had really occurred, would have been quite sufficient to 
provoke in the armament a sentiment of detestation against 
the Four Hundred. But these additional details of Chsereas^ 
partly untrue, filled them with uncontrollable wrath, which 
they manifested by open menace against the known par- 
tisans of the Four Hundred at Samos, as well as against 
those who had taken part in the recent oligarchical con- 
spiracy in the island. It was not without difficulty that 
their hands were arrested by the more reflecting citizens 
present, who remonstrated against the madness of such 
disorderly proceedings when the enemy was close upon 
them. 

But though violence and aggressive insult were thus 
seasonably checked, the sentiment of the armament was 
too ardent and unanimous to be satisfied without some 

in the ostracism, and where there of a poll. So that thongh more 

was no discussion carried on im> than 6000 citizens must have voted 

mediately before the voting— the altogether— it was not necessary 

process of voting may have lasted that all should have been present 

some hionrs, like our keeping open in the same assembly. 
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solemn, eihphatici and decisive declaration against the oli- 
garchs at Athens. A great democratical manifestation, of 
the most earnest and imposing character, was proclaimed, 
Ardent de- chiefly at the instance of Thrasybulus and Thra- 
mocratfcai syllus. The Athenian armament, brought to- 
tionl'and* gether in one grand assembly, took an oath by 
emphatic the most stringent sanctions — To maintain their 
SSfS'by ^tSe democracy— To keep up friendship and harmony 
Athenian with each other — To carry on the war against the 
irsroV Peloponnesians with energy-To be at enmity 
and by the with the Four Hundred at Athens, and to enter 
Samians. ^^^^ ^^^ amicable communication with them whai^ 
ever. The whole armament swore to this compact with en- 
thusiasm,and even those who had before taken part in the 
oligarchical movements were forced to be forward in the 
ceremony, i What lent double force to this touching scene, 
was, that the entire Samian population, every male of the 
military age, took the oath along with the friendly armament. 
Both pieced themselves to mutual fidelity and common suf- 
fering or triumph, whatever might be the issue of the contest. 
Both felt that the Peloponnesians at Miletus, and the Four 
Hundred at Athens, were alike their enemies, and that the 
success of either would be their common ruin. 

Pursuant to this resolution — of upholding their de- 
The Athe- mocracy and at the same time sustaining the 
nian demo- war against the Peloponnesians, at all cost or 
oonstitnted peril to themsclves — the soldiers of the arma- 
bythearma- ment now took a Step unparalleled in Athenian 
pubnT history. Feeling that they could no longer re- 

assembly of ceive orders from Athens under her present 
-new^*^^" oligarchical rulers, with whom Oharminus and 
generals others among their own leaders were implicated, 
chosen. ^^^qj constituted themselves into a sort of com- 

> Thncyd. yiii. 75. Met a Se touto, puxeueo9at. Suvtb^jivuaav 8i xai 2a- 

Xajjticpubc ^St] i^ STjpioxpaTiav 3ouX6- pituDv icdcvxec tov aOxov Spxov ol iv 

ftevoi (texaaT^aat xa ev t^ 2d[x(p S x^ 7]Xixla, xal xi npa'([Kaxai icdvxa 

xe Gpaeru^ouXoc xal 6pdi9uXXoc wp- xal xd dicoPv]o6{Jieva ex xu>v xtv86vu>v 

xu>erav ndvTac xoi)? aTpoxitbxac xoO? ^uvexotvtboavxo ol crxpaxiobxai xoT? 

pLeyioxouc Spxouc, xal aOxooc xouc ix 2a(tlotc» vopLiCovxec o5xe ixtivotc 

xi]c iXiYap^loc jxdXiaxa, ^ piTjv 6y]{jio- ditoaxpo«pT)v 9u>TY]plac o5x» a9l(nv 

xpsTi^aeaOai xal 6|jLOvoiQaeiv, xal xov elvat, dXX' idv xt ol xexpax6atoi 

icpo^ neXoTcovv7)alouc noXeftov npoOu- xpaxiQcrcuaiv idv xt oi tx MtXi^xou 

fjLux 6ioi3ttv, xal xoic xsxpaxoaioic noXifjiioi, SiacpOapi^ffeoOat. 
noXifxtoi X8 Soeadai xal ouSsv sntx?]- 
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monity apart, and held an assembly as citizens to choose 
anew their generals and trierarchs. Of those already in 
command, several were deposed as unworthy of trust; others 
being elected in their places, especially Thrasybulus and 
ThrasylluB. The assembly was not held for election alone. 
It was a scene of effusive sympathy, animating eloquence, 
and patriotism generous as well as resolute. The united 
armament felt that they were the real Athens; the guardians 
of her constitution — the upholders of her remaining empire 
and glory — the protectors of her citizens at home against 
those conspirators who had intruded themselves wrongfully 
into the Senate-house — the sole barrier, even for those con- 
spirators themselves, against the hostile Peloponnesian 
fleet. ^The city has revolted from us^ (exclaimed Thrasy- 
bulus and others in pregnant words whicn embodied a whole 
train of feeling i). "But let not this abate our courage: for 
they are only the lesser force — ^we are the greater and the 
self-sufficing. We have here the whole navy of the state, 
whereby we can ensure to ourselves the contributions from 
our dependencies just as well as if we started from Athens. 
We have the hearty attachment of Samos, second in power 
only to Athens herself, and serving us as a military station 
against the enemy, now as in the past. We are better able 
to obtain supplies for ourselves, than those in the city for 
themselves ; for it is only through our presence at Samos 
that they have hitherto kept the mouth of Peirseus open. 
If they refuse to restore to us our democratical constitution, 
we shall be better able to exclude them from the sea than 
they to exclude us. What indeed does the city do now for 
us to second our efforts against the enemy? Little or 
nothing. We have lost nothing by their separation. They 
send us no pay — they leave us to provide maintenance for 
ourselves — they are now out of condition for sending us 
even good counsel, which is the great superiority of a city 
over a camp. 2 As counsellors, we here are better than 



» Thucyd. viii. 76. Kal icapaiviast^ 
&XXac Tt iicoiouvTO iv 9<pia\'^ aOxotc 
dvi9Td(tsvot, xal u>c 06 6ei dBufxttv 
Sti ill ffoXic a6TU>v if^iaxrix^' 
Touc T<^P iXdffaouc dit6 a9u>v Ttbv 
nXe6'MUv xal ic icdvra icopiftcoTiptov 
fiBOtaxdivai. 

» Thucyd. vlii. 76. Bp«xo 8i ti 
etvat xal oOSsvd^ d^tov, (p icp6c x6 

VOL. vn. 



letpiflfvtaSai Turv noXcfiUov "^ ie6Xi< 
)rpigfft(toc ^v, xal o6Stv dnoXtuXexivai, 
ot Y* (iT^Tt dpfOpiov Iti tl^ov ic^(tntiv, 
dXX' aOxol iitoplCovxo ol axpaxicbxai, 
ftiQXC po6Xeufta XP'')''^^^* oGncp Ivtxa 
ie6Xic oxpaxoitiSttiv xpaxcT* dXXd xal 
tv xo6xoi< xo6< (Jitv '^(tapxTjxivai, 
xoi>< icaxplou^ v6ftouc xaxaXOaavxac, 
a6xol 6i 9U)Ctiv xal ixtlvouc nttpd- 
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they; for they have just committed the wrong of subverting 
the constitution oi our common country — while we are 
striving to maintain it, and will do our best to force them 
into the same track. Alkibiades, if we ensure to him a safe 
restoration, will cheerfully bring the alliance of Persia to 
sustain us; and even if the worst comes to the worst — if all 
other hopes fail us — our powerful naval force will always 
enable us to find places of refuge in abundance, with city 
and territory adequate to our wants." 

Such was the encouraging languaffe ofThrasyllusand 
Thrasybulus, which found full sympathy in the armament, 
and raised among them a spirit of energetic patriotism and 
resolution, not unworthy or their forefathers when refugees 
at Salamis under the invasion of Xerxes. To regain their 
democracy and to sustain the war against the Pelopon- 
nesians, were impulses alike ardent and blended in the same 
tide of ffenerous enthusiasm; a tide so vehement as to sweep 
before it the reluctance of that minority who had before 
been inclined to the oligarchical movement. But besides 
these two impulses, there was also a third, tending towards 
the recall of Alkibiades; a coadjutor, if in many ways use- 
ful, yet bringinff with him a spirit of selfishness and dupli- 
city uncongenial to the exalted sentiment now all-powerful 
at Samos. ^ 

This exile had been the first to originate the oligarchi- 
Aikibiftdds cal conspiracy, whereby Athens, already scarcely 
opens cor- adequate to the exiirences of her foreign war, 

respond- ^ i j •'^ j x t • •! 

ence with was now paralysed m courage and torn by civil 

*^*tf ®?°' discord — preserved from absolute ruin only by 

armament that counter-enthusiasm which a fortunate turn 

at Samos. of circumstances had raised up at Samos. Having 

9t99ati icpoffocvsYxdCstv. 'Qaxt o6$i him, adhered to their own cause, 
TOOTOU^t oTnsp &v PouXt6oiiv ri XP^^' '^^^ P^* ^^ under arrest. Being 
x6v) icap& 09I91 ^tlpouc stvai. afterwards defeated by the troops 
1 The application of the Athe- of Vespasian, and obliged to capi- 
nians at Samos to Alkibiadds, re- tulate in Cremona, they released 
minds us of the emphatic language Cncina, and solicited his inter- 
in which Tacitus characterises an cession to obtain favourable terms, 
incident in some respects similar. "Primores castrorum no men atque 
The Roman army, fighting in the imagines Vitellii amoliuntur; ca- 
cause of Vitellius against Vespa- tenas Gsecines (nam etiam tum 
sian, had been betrayed by their vinotus erat) exsolvunt, orantque, 
general Geecina, who endeavoured ut cause sues deprecator adsistat: 
to carry them over to the latter: aspemantem tumentemque lacry- 
hi§ army however refused to follow mis fatigant. Extremum malorumy 
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at first dnped the conspirators themselves and enabled them 
to dupe the sincere democrats, by promising Persian aid^ 
and thns floating the plot over its first and greatest diffi- 
culties — Alkibiades had found himself constrained to break 
with them as soon as the time came for realising his pro- 
mises. But he had broken off with so much address as still 
to keep up the illusion that he could realise them if he 
chose. £[is return by means of the oligarchy being now 
impossible, he naturally became its enemy, and this new 
antipathy superseded his feeling of revenge against the 
democracy for having banished him. In fact he was dis- 
posed (as Fhrynichus had truly said about him) ^ to avail 
himself indifferently of either, according as the one or the 
other presented itself as a serviceable agency for his am- 
bitious views. Accordingly, as soon as the turn of affairs 
at Samos had made itself manifest, he opened communica- 
tion with Thrasybulus and the democratical leaders, 2 renew- 
ing to them the same promises of Persian alliance, on 
condition of his own restoration, aa he had before made to 
Peisander and the oligarchical party. Thrasybulus and his- 
collea^ues either sincerely believed him, or at least thought 
that his restoration afforded a possibility, not to be 
neglected, of obtaining Persian aid, without which they 
despaired of the war. Such possibility would at least infuse 
spirit into the soldiers ; while the restoration was now pro- 
posed without the terrible condition which had before ac- 
companied it, of renouncing the democratical constitution. 
It was not without difficulty, however, nor until after 
more than one assembly and discussion, 3 that Aikibiadfta. 
Thrasybulus prevailed on the armament to pass comes to 
a vote of security and restoration to Alkibiades. th ™fnviti^. 
AsAthenian citizens, the soldiers probably were tion of th» 
unwilling to take upon them the reversal of a *"»*™«°*- 
sentence solemnly passed by the democratical tribunal, on 
the ground of irreugion with suspicion of treason. They 
were however induced to pass the vote, after which Thrasy- 
bulus sailed over to the Asiatic coast, brought across Alki- 
biades to the island, and introduced him to the assembled 

tot fortissimi viri, proditoria opem Sigv— aa (itvov icap i ^ civ, Ac.(viii. 

invocantes^ (Tacitus, Histor. iii. 31). 76). 

» Thucyd. vlii. 48. • Thucyd. viii. 81. 9pao6pooXo«, 

> Thucydidds does not expressly dti xt x^c aOxijc Tvu>(tY)c ix^' 

mention this communication— bat (icvoc, cuetSY) {uxiaxvjffc x& lepdj- 

it is implied in the words 'AXxt^ii- (laxa, (&ffxc xaxd'xcvH 'Mct.vV^'^t'*-''^ 
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armament. The supple exile, who had denounced the de- 
mocracy so bitterly both at Sparta, and in his correspond- 
ence with the oligarchical conspirators, knew well how to 
adapt himself to the sympathies of the democratical as- 
sembly now before him. He began by deploring the sen- 
tence of banishment passed against him, and throwing the 
blame of it, not upon the injustice of his countrymen, but 
upon his own unhappy destiny. ^ He then entered upon the 
public prospects of the moment, pledging himself with 
entire confidence to realise the hopes of Persian alliance, 
and boasting in terms not merely ostentatious but even 
extravagant, of the ascendant influence which he possessed 
over Tissaphemes. The satrap had promised him (so the 
speech went on) never to let the Atnenians want for pay, 
as soon as he once came to trust them; not even if it were 
necessary to issue out his last daric or to coin his own silver 
couch into money. Nor would he require any farther con- 
dition to induce him to trust them, except that Alkibiades 
should be restored and should become their guarantee. 
Not only would he furnish the Athenians with pay, but he 
would, besides, bring up to their aid the Phenician fleet, 
which was already at Aspendus — instead of placing it at 
the disposal of the Peloponnesians. 

In the communications of Alkibiades with Peisander 
Confidence and his coadjutors, Alkibiades had pretended 
placed by ^^^ the Great Kinff could have no confidence 
men"in*hi8 in the Athenians unless they not only restored 
language him^ but abnegated their democracy. On this 
promises— occasion, the latter condition was withdrawn, 
they choose an^ the Confidence of the Great King was said 
their***^ to be more easily accorded. But though Alki- 
generais. biades thus presented himself with a new false- 
hood, as well as with a new vein of political sentiment, his 
discourse was eminently successful. It answered all the 
various purposes which he contemplated — partly of 
intimidating and disuniting the oligarchical conspirators at 
home — partly of exalting his own grandeur in the eyes of 

xiXoc in' 8xxX7]alac intive to nXij- For the word ^u{i.(pop6cv, compare 

6oc TU>v OTpaTiu>xu>v, &c. i. 127. 

' Thucyd. viii. 81. Y^^'^^M-i^'HC Si Nothing can be more false and 

ixxXT)9lac T1QV xt I8lav ^UfJtcpop&v perverted than the manner in which 

f^c <fufi)^ in^TidoaTo xal the proceedings of Alkibiadds, 

dvu>Xo9 6paTo 6 'AXxif)idtS7)c, Ac. daring this period, are presented 

'Oontrait the different language in the Oration of Isokratds de 

AlkibiAdA§f ri. 92; viii. 47. B\g\%, %ftc\.. l^-^-i. 
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the armament — partly of sowing mistrust between the 
Spartans and Tissaphemes. It was in such full harmony 
with both the reigning feelings of the armament — eagerness 
to put down the Four Hundred, as well as to get the better 
of their Peloponnesian enemies in Ionia — that the hearers 
were not disposed to scrutinise narrowly the grounds upon 
which his assurances rested. In the fulness of confidence 
and enthusiasm, they elected him general along with Thrasy- 
bulus and the rest; conceiving redoubled hopes of victory 
over their enemies both at Athens and at Miletus. So com- 
pletely indeed were their imaginations filled with the pro- 
spect of Persian aid, against their enemies in Ionia, that 
alarm for the danger of Athens under the government of 
the Four Hundred became the predominant feeling; and 
many voices were even raised in favour of sailing to Peirseus 
for the rescue of the city. But Alkibiades, knowing well 
(what the armament did not know) that his own promises 
of Persian pay and fleet were a mere delusion, strenuously 
dissuaded such a movement, which would have left the de- 
pendencies in Ionia defenceless against the Peloponnesians. 
As soon as the assembly broke up, he crossed over again to 
the mainland, under pretence of concerting measures with 
Tissaphemes to realise his recent engagements. 

Believed, substantially though not in strict form, from 
the penalties of exile, Alkibiades was thus ^®^ p^^*- 
launched in a new career. After having first Alkibiades 
played the game of Athens against Sparta, next r"P'®"®J*Jj 
that of Sparta against Athens, thirmy that of ambition. 
Tissaphemes against both — he now professed of 
take up again tlie promotion of Athenian interests. In 
reality, however, he was, and had always been, playing his 
own game, or obeying his own self-interest, ambition, or 
antipathy. He was at this time eager to make a show of 
intimate and confidential communication with Tissaphemes, 
in order that he might thereby impose upon the Athenians 
at Samos ; to communicate to the satrap his recent election 
as general of the Athenian force, that his importance with 
the Persians might be enhanced; and lastly, by passing 
backwards and forwards from Tissaphemes to the Athenian 
camp, to exhibit an appearance of friendly concert between 
the two, which might sow mistrust and alarm in the minds 
of the Peloponnesians. In this tripartite manoeuvring, so 
suitable to his habitual character, he was more or less 
successful; especially in regard to the lBA.\>ex y^slt^^^^. "^^^ 



> 
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though he never had any serious chance of indacing Tissa- 
phemes to assist the Athenians, he did nevertheless con- 
tribute to alienate him from the enemy, as well as the 
enemy from him. ^ 

Without any longer delay in the camp of Tissaphemes 
The envoys than was necessary to keep up the faith of the 
of the Pour Athenians in his promise of !r ersian aid, Alki- 
reach' biades returned to Samos, where he was found 

flamoe— are by the ten envovs sent by the Four Hundred 
ient^back^^ from Athens, on their first arrivaL These envoys 
by the had been long in their voyage; having made a 

armament, considerable stay at Delos, under alarm from 
intelligence of the previous visit of Ohsereas, and the furious 
indignation which nis narrative had provoked* ^ At length 
they reached Samos, and were invited by the generals to 
make their communication to the assembled armament. 
They had the utmost difiiculty in procuring a hearing — so 
strong was the antipathy against them — so loud were the 
cries that the subverters of the democracy ought to be put 
to death. Silence being at length obtained, they proceeded 
to state that the late revolution had been brougnt to pass 
for the salvation of the city, and especially for the economy 
of the public treasure, by suppressing the salaried civxL 
functions of the democracy, and thus leaving more pay for 
the soldiers: 3 that there was no purpose of mischief in the 
change, still less of betrayal to the enemy, which might 
already have been effected, had such been the intention of 
the Four Hundred, when Agis advanced from Dekeleia up 
to the walls: that the citizens, now possessing the political 
franchise, were, not Four Hundred only, but Five Thousand 
in number, all of whom would take their turn in rotation 
for the places now occupied by the Four Hundred:* that 

1 Thuoyd. Tiii. 82, 83, 87. Poppo and by GSller. He says in 

» Thucyd. viii. 77-86. his note— "The sense must clearly 

* Thucyd. viii. 86. El H i< tAxi- be, *tbat all the citizens should be 
Xstiv Ti 6uvxiT(tY)Tai, &axt xoi)c axpa- of the five thousand in their turn,* 
«cu>Ta< ^X^^^ Tpo<p';^v, icdivu ticaivttv. however strange the expression 

This is a part of the answer of may seem. p.t9i^ouat xtbv iccvxaxta- 

Alkibiadds to the envoys, and ^iXlu>v. But without referring to 

therefore indicates what they had the absurdity of the meaning, that 

urged. all the Five Thousand should par- 

* Thucyd. viii. 86. xu>v xs nevxa- take of the government in their 
aio^tXiwv Sxt itdvxec iv xcp [tipsi (urn— for they all partook of it as 
|jLs9d^ou9iv, Ac. I dissent from Dr. being the sovereign assembly— yet 
Arnold's construction of this pas- {tsxeysiv in this sense would require 

■»age, which is followed both by xGii ■R^a'W'^tvttt «.tt«T it^ and would 
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the recitals of ChsBreas, affirming ill-usage to have been 
offered to the relatives of the soldiers at Athens, were 
utterly false and calumnious. 

Such were the topics on which the envoys insisted, in 
an apologetic strain, at considerable length, but Eagernegg 
without any effect in conciliating the soldiers jfent^toMkU 
who heard them. The general resentment against to Peineas 
the Four Hundred was expressed by several — *■ ?*■" 

.. 11. -'- 11J.1 • counten* 

persons present in public speech, by others in anced by 
private manifestation of feeling against the Aikibiadftg 

* 1 • X 1 ii-* x- i. —hu answer 

envoys: and so passionately was this sentiment to the 
aggravated — consisting not only of wrath for eavoyB. 
wnat the oligarchy had done, but of fear for what they 
might do — that the proposition of sailinff immediately to 
the PeirsBUs was revived with greater ardour than before. 
Alkibiades, who had already once discountenanced this 
design, now stood forward to repel it again. Nevertheless 

be at least as harsh, standing absurdity of meaning, as we may 

alone, as in the construction of see by the repetition of the very 

{xsOs^ouoi Tu>v ntvxaxioxiXltov." same in yiii. 98— Xiyovxtc xoOc xt 

Upon this I remark — 1. Msxix'^v ictvTaxto^tXlo'Jc dico^ocvtiv, xal ix 

may be construed with a genitive tourcov iv (xipti, ^ &v xoU ictv- 

case not actually expressed, but Taxto/iXlou ^ox^, to6< xsxpaxo- 

understood out of the words pre- alou< {acoSai, Ac. 

ceding; as we may see by Thuoyd. Dr. Arnold's designation of these 

ii. 16, where I agree with the in- Five Thousand as "the sovereign 

terpretation suggested by MatthisB assembly" is not very accurate. 

(Or. Gr. § 826), rather than with They were not an assembly at all: 

Dr. Arnold's note. theyhadneverbeen called together, 

2. In the present instance, we are nor had anything been said about 
not reduced to the necessity of an intention of calling them to- 
gathering a genitive case for pisxi- gether: in reality, they were but a 
ysiv by implication out of previous fiction and a name— but even the 
phraseology : for the express geni- Four Hundred themselves pre- 
tive case stands there a line or two tended only to talk of them as 
before— T^c ic6Xtu><, the idea of partners in the conspiracy and re- 
which is carried down without volution, not as an (uaembly to 
being ever dropped— oi 8' dicigYT*^- ^® convoked — ictvxaxtoj^lXioi — ol 
Xov, iiii oOxt irA Sia^Qop^ x^< ic6- icpdoaovxtc (viii. 72). 
Xtu>c ^ iKZ-zaa-zaaKti yivoixo, dXX' As to the idea of bringing all 
iTcl 9u>x7]pla, ou8' tvot xoi< icoXt|iioic the remaining citisens to equal 
icapaSoG^ (i. e. i] n^Xic) .... xu>v privileges (in rotation) with the 
Tt ictvTaxiaxt^(u>v Sxi ndvTtc iv xcp Five Thousand, we shall see that 
(liptt |jL89cEou9iv (i. e. x^c ic6- it was never broached until con- 
Xsiuc). siderably after the Four Hundred 

There is therefore no harshness had been put down, 
of expression; nor is there any 
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all the plenitude of his influence, then greater than that of 
any other ofGicer in the armament, and seconded by the 
esteemed character as well as the loud voice of Thrasy- 
bulus, 1 was required to avert it. But for him it would have 
been executed. While he reproved and silenced those who 
were most clamorous against the envoys, he took upon 
himself to give to the latter a public answer in the name 
of the collective armament. "We make no objection (he 
said) to the power of the Five Thousand: but the Four 
Hundred must go about their business, and reinstate the 
Senate of Five Hundred as it was before. We are much 
obliged for what you have done in the way of economy, so 
as to increase the pay available for the soldiers. Above 
all, maintain the war strenuously, without any flinching 
before the enemy. For if the city be now safely held, there 
is good hope that we may make up the mutual differences 
between us by amicable settlement; but if once either of 
us perish, either we here or you at home, there will be 
noth ing left for the other to make up with.''^ 

^\^th this reply he dismissed the envoys; the armament 
reluctantly abanaoning their wish of sailing to Athens. 

ThucydidSs insists much on the capital service which 
Dissuasiye Alkibiades then rendered to his country, by 
JUkibiad&s arresting a project which would have had the 
—how far it effect of leaving all Ionia and the Hellespont 
is to be defenceless against the Peloponnesians. His 
as saga- advice doubtless turned out well in the result; 
clous. yet if we contemplate the state of affairs at the 

moment when he gave it, we shall be inclined to doubt 
whether prudential calculation was not rather against him, 
and in favour of the impulse of the armament. For what 
was to hinder the Four Hundred from patching up a peace 
with Sparta, and getting a LacedsBmonian garrison into 
Athens to help them in maintaining their dominion? Even 
apart from ambition, this was their best chance, if not their 
only chance, of safety for themselves: and we shall presently 
see that they tried to do it — being prevented from suc- 
ceeding, partly indeed by the mutiny which arose against 

> Plutarch, Alkibiadds, c. 26. tX^tiSa elvai xat Su|jLf)^vat, tl Sc irta^ 

* Thucyd. viii. 86. Kal ToXXa to exBpov a^aXi^attoi ^ to iv 2afjL«;j 

exiXsusv iiriyti't, xal jxTrjSiv ev5i66vai tj tueivoi, ou5i St(j> oiaXXaYr^MTai 

TOtc noXe(jiioic' icpo; (xsv 7ap arpa^ Tt^ STt sossOat. 

auTodi acuCo/xivYjc 'f^i icoXetu; noXXrjv 
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them at Athens, but still more by the stupidity of the 
Lacedaemonians themselves. Alkibiades could not really 
imagine that the Four Hundred would obey his mandate 
delivered to the envoys, and resign their power voluntarily. 
But if they remained masters of Athens, who could calculate 
what they would do — after having received this declaration 
of hostility fromSamos — not merely in regard to the foreign 
enemy, but even in regard to the relatives of the absent 
soldiers ? Whether we look to the legitimate apprehensions 
of the soldiers, inevitable while their relatives were thus 
exposed^ and almost unnerving them as to the hearty prose- 
cution of the war abroad in their utter uncertainty with 
regard to matters at home — or to the chance of irreparable 
public calamity, greater even than the loss of Ionia, by the 
betrayal of Athens to the enemy — we shall be disposed to 
conclude that the impulse of the armament was not merely 
natural, but even founded on a more prudent estimate of 
the actual chances, and that Alkibiades was nothing more 
than fortunate in a sanguine venture. And if, instead of 
the actual chances, we look to the chances as Alkibiades 
represented, and as the armament conceived them upon his 
authority — viz. that the Phenician fleet was close at hand 
to act against the Lacedaemonians in Ionia — we shall 
sympathise yet more with the defensive movement home- 
ward. Alkibiades had an advantage over every one else, 
simply by knowing his own falsehoods. 

At the same assembly were introduced envoys from 
Argos, bearing a mission of recognition and an Envoys 
oflfer of aid to the Athenian Demos in Samos. sent from 
They came in an Athenian trireme, navigated the^^Athe- 
by the Parali who had brought home Chsereas nian Demos 
in the Paralus from Samos to Athens, and had ** »™o««" 
been then transferred into a common ship of war, and sent 
to cruise about Euboea. Since that time, however, they 
had been directed to convey Lsespodias, Aristophon, and 
Melesias, ^ as ambassadors from the Four Hundred to Sparta. 
But when crossing the Argolic&ulf, probably under orders 
to land at Prasise, they declared against the oligarchy, 
sailed to Argos, and there deposited as prisoners the three 

• Thncyd. viii. 86. It is very prob- opponent of Periklds. Mel&sias 

nble that the Meldsias here men- appears as one of tl e dramatis 

tioned was the son of that Tbucydi- peraoncB in Plato's dialogue called 

dds who was the leading political Lachds. 
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ambassadors, who had all been active in the conspiracy of 
the Four Hundred. Beinff then about to depart for Samos, 
they were requested by the Argeians to carry thither their 
envoys, who were dismissed by Alkibiades with an expression 
of gratitude, and with a hope that their aid would be ready 
when called for. 

Meanwhile the envoys returned fromSamos to Athens, 
« . . carryinff back to the Four Hundred the unwel- 
fhVrv.1. come nlws of their total failure with the anna- 
H *^dr^°^' ment. A little before, it appears, some of the 
from Samos trierarchs on service at the Hellespont had 
J^***®^"— returned to Athens also — ^Eratosthenes, latro- 
speots' of kles and others, who had tried to turn their 
^\i h squadron to the purposes of the oligarchical 
garc y. conspirators, but had been baffled and driven 
off by the inflexible democracy of their own seamen. ^ If 
at Athens, the calculations of these conspirators had suc- 
ceeded more triumphantly than could have been expected 
beforehand — everywhere else they had completely mb- 
carried; not merely at Samos and in the fleet, but also with 
the allied dependencies. At the time when Peisander 
quitted Samos for Athens to consummate the oligarchical 
conspiracy even without Alkibiades, he and others had gone 
round many of the dependencies and had effected a similar 
revolution in their internal government, in hopes that they 
would thus become attached to the new oligarchy at Athens. 
But this anticipation (as Phrvnichus had predicted) was 
nowhere realised. The newly-created oligarchies only 
became more anxious for complete autonomy than the 
democracies had been before. At Thasos especially, a 
body of exiles who had for some time dwelt in Pelopon- 
nesus were recalled, and active preparations were made for 
revolt, by new fortifications as well as by new triremes.* 
Instead of strengthening their hold on the maritime empire, 
the Four Hundred thus found that they had actually 
weakened it; while the pronounced hostility of the arma- 
ment at Samos not only put an end to all their hopes 

* Lygias cont. Eratosthen. sect. ^EXXtjoicovtou TpiTjpdpyoc xaraXticmv 

43. c. 9. p. 411 Beisk. ou yap vuv tt)v vauv, |JicTa 'laTpoxXiou^ xat ixi- 

Tcpu>Tov (Eratosthends) T(f> OpLeTip(|j pwv d9ix6(xcvo< 5& Ssupo t&- 

TcX^Qsi Td evavtla licpa^sv, dXXd xal vavTia tok fiouXofiivoic ST^fioxpaxlav 

ini Td>v TsTpaxovlwv tv T<i> aTpaxo- elvoi iTtpatT*. 

«i8(p ^Xtyapxlav xaOioxd? I^Buysv 8$ * Thucyd. viii. 64. 
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abroad, but rendered their situation at home altogether 
precarious. 

From the moment when the coadjutors of Antiphon 
first learnt, through the arrival of ChaBreas at Mistrust 
Athens, the proclamation of the democracy at »nd discord 
Samos — discord, mistrust, and alarm began to p?u?^unt 
spread even among their own members ; together dred them- 
with a conviction that the oligarchy could never opposition" 
stand except through the presence of a Pelo- pa'ty 
ponnesian garrison in Athens. Antiphon and un^^r 
JPhrynichus, the leading minds who directed the ffhera- 
maj ority of the Four Hundred, despatched envoys ™®'**"* 
to Sparta for concluding peace (these envoys never reached 
Sparta, being seized by the Farali and sent prisoners to 
Argos, as above stated). They farther commenced the 
erection of a special fort at Eetioneia, the projecting mole 
which contracted and commanded, on the northern side, 
the narrow entrance of Peirseus. Against their proceedings, 
however, there began to arise, even in the bosom of tne 
Four Hundred, an opposition minority affecting popular 
sentiment, among whom the most conspicuous persons were 
Theramenes and AristokratSs.^ 

Though these two men had stood forward prominently 
as contrivers and actors throughout the whole progress of 
the conspiracy, they had found themselves bitterly dis- 
appointed by the result. Individually, their ascenaency 
with their colleagues was inferior to that of Feisander, 
Kallseschrus, Phrynichus, and others; while, collectively, 
the ill-gotten power of the Four Hundred was diminished 
in value, as much as it was aggravated in peril, by the loss 
of the foreign empire and the alienation of their Samian 
armament. Now began the workings of jealousy and strife 
among the successful conspirators, each of whom had entered 
into the scheme with unbounded expectations of personal 
ambition for himself — each had counted on stepping at once 
into the first place among the new oligarchical body. In a 
democracy (observes ThucydidSs) contentions for power 
and pre-eminence provoke in the unsuccessful competitors 

> Thucyd. Yiii. 89, 90. Therepre- 79; Orat. xiii. oont. Agorat. sect, 

sentation of the character and mo- 12-17), is quite in harmony with 

tives of Theramen&s, as given hy that of Thucydidds (viii. 89) : com- 

Lysias in the Oration contra Era- pare Aristophan. Ban. 641-966; 

tosthenem (Orat. xii. sect. 66, 67, Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 8, 27-30. 
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less of fierce antipathy and sense of injustice, than in an 
oligarchy; for the losing candidates acquiesce with com- 
paratively little repugnance in the unfavourable vote of a 
larire miscellaneous body of unknown citizens: but they are 
an^ at being put aside by a few known comrades, their 
rivals as well as their equals: moreover at the moment 
when an oligarchy of ambitious men has just raised itself 
on the ruins of a democracy, every man of the conspirators 
is in exaggerated expectation — every one thinks himself 
entitled to become at once the first man of the body, and is 
dissatisfied if he be merely put upon a level with the rest.i 

* Thacyd. viii. 89. ^v 8i touto He thinks that Thacydid§8 meai)» 

f&iv ffX^H^* KoXtTtxov Tou Xoyou a6- to affirm what applies generally 

Tot«, xax* I8l«5 54 9iXoTi|ilac oi icoX- "to an opposition minority when 

Xol a^Tiuv T<p TotouTcp icpooixtivTo, it sacceeds in revolutionising tho 

iv qpicsp xal itdXiota 6XiYap/(gt tx established gOTemment, whether 

8i])iOxpaTla< YCvofxivT) dxiXXuTai. the government be a democracy or 

IldvTSC 7 dtp a60v)|iKp6v d^iouaiv oux * monarchy— whether the minority 

oictt>< tact. dXXd xal icoXi> upwToc be an aristocratical party or a 

adx^c IxaoTOC tlvai* sx 8t 8T)(i.oxpa- popular ono." It seems to me, on 

xlac alpiattt>c fiYvoitivvjC) paov xd the contrary, that the affirmation 

dicof)alvovTa,u>c o^x dic6 Tu>v6ptoUi>v, bears only on the special case of 

sXa900'j|jitv6c Tic ^ipei. an oligarchical conspiracy subvert- 

I give in the text what appears ing a democracy, and that the 

to me the proper sense of this pas- comparison taken is only applic- 

■age, the last words of which are able to the state of things as it 

obscure : see the long notes of the stood under the preceding demo* 

commentators, especially Dr. Ar- cracy. 

nold and Poppo. Dr. Arnold con- Kext, the explanation given of 

ciders tu>v 6(jiolu>v as a neuter, and the words by Dr. Arnold assumea 

gives the paraphrase of the last that "to be beaten in a fair race, 

clause as follows : — "Whereas un- or when the terms of the match 

der an old established government, are fair," causes to the loser the 

they (ambitious men of talent) are maximum of pain and offence, 

prepared to fail: they know that This is surely not the fact; or 

the weight of the government is rather, the reverse is the fact. The 

against them, and are thus spared man who loses his cause or his 

the peculiar pain of being beaten election through un^just favour,, 

in a fair race, when they and their jealousy, or antipathy, is more 

competitors start with equal ad- hurt than if he had lost it under 

vantages, and there is nothing to circumstances where he could find 

lessen the mortification of defeat, no injustice to complain of. In 

'Aii6 Tu>v 6)xolu>v iXaooo6p.cvo<, is, both cases, he is doubtless morti- 

being beaten when the game is equal ^ fied: but if there be injustice, he 

when the terms of the match are is offended and angry as well a» 

fair.^ mortified; he is disposed to take 

I cannot concur in Dr. Amold^s vengeance on men whom he looks 

explanation of these words, or of upon as his personal enemies. It 

the general sense of the passage, is important to distinguish the 
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Such were the feelings of disappointed ambition, 

mingled with despondency, which sprung up among a 

• 

mortiftoation of simple failure, Arom personally known among one 
the discontent and anger arising another — ^who had Just raised them- 
out of belief that the failure selves by joint conspiracy to 
has been unjustly brought about : supreme power. Theramenfis, one 
it is this discontent, tending to of the number, conceives himself 
break out in active opposition, entitled to pre-eminence, but finds 
which Thucydidds has present to that he is shut out from it ; the 
his mind in the comparison which men who shut him out being this 
he takes between the state of feel- small body of known equals and 
ing which precedes and follows the rivals. He is inclined to impute 
subversion of the democracy. the exclusion to personal motives 
It appears to me that the words on the part of this small knot— to 
Tu>v 6|Jioltt>v are masculine, and that selfish ambition on the part of each 
they have reference (like icdvxtc — to ill-will — to jealousy — to 
and taot in the preceding line) to wrongful partiality: so that he 
the privileged minority of equal thinks himself injured, and the 
confederates who are supposed to sentiment of injury is embittered 
have just got possession of the by the circumstance that those from 
government. At Sparta, the word whom it proceeds are a narrow, 
olo|AOtoi acquired a sort of technical known, and definite body of col- 
sense to designate the small as- leagues. Whereas, if his exclusion 
cendent minority of wealthy Spar- had taken place under the demo- 
tan citixens, who monopolised in cracy, by the suffrage of a large, 
their own hands political power, miscellaneous, and personally un- 
to the practical exclusion of the known collection of citizens— he 
remainder (see Xenoph. Hellen. iii. would have been far less likely to 
8, 6; Xenoph. Besp. Lac. x. 7; xiiL carry off with him a sense of in- 
1 ; Demosth. cont. Lept. s. 88). Kow jury. Doubtless he would have 
their o|ioioi or peers, here indicated been mortified : but he would not 
by Thucydidds as the peers of a have looked upon the electors in 
recently-formed oligarchy, are not the light of jealous or selfish rivals, 
merely equal among themselves, nor would they form a definite 
but rivals one with another, and body before him for his indigna- 
personally known to each other, tion to concentrate itself upon. 
It is important to bear in mind all Thus Nikomachidds- whom Sokra- 
these attributes as tacitly implied tds (see Xenophon, Memor. iii. 4) 
(though not literally designated or meets returning mortified because 
connoted) by the word opioioi or the people had chosen another 
peers ; because the comparison in- person and not him as general— 
stituted by Thucydidds is founded would have been not only morti- 
on all the attributes taken to- fled, but angry and vindictive be- 
gether; just as Aristotle (Bhetorio. sides, if he had been excluded by 
ii. 8 ; ii. 13, 4), in speaking of the a few peers and rivals, 
envy and jealousy apt to arise to- Such, in my judgement, is the 
wards Touc 6|iolouc) considers them comparison which Thuoydidds 
as avTspdarac and dyraYmvloTac. wishes to draw between the effect 
The Four Hundred at Athens of disappointment inflicted by the 
were all peers— equals, rivals, and suffrage of a numerous and mis- 
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minority of the Four Hundred, immediately after the news 
Theramends of the proclamation of the democracy at Samos 
th"t*th^* among the armament. Theramenes, the leader 
Five of this minority — a man of keen ambition, clever 

TJ»oy™d but unsteady and treacherous, not less ready to 
made a desert his party than to betray his country, 
reality. though less prepared for extreme atrocities than 
many of his oligarchical comrades — began to look out for 
a good pretence to disconnect himself from a precarious 
enterprise. Taking advantage of the delusion which the 
Four Hundred had themselves held out about the fictitious 
Five Thousand, he insisted that since the dangers that 
beset the newly-formed authority were so much more 
formidable than had been anticipated, it was necessary to 

sellaneoas body of citizens— com- at ei aliqais se submitteret." 

pared with disappointment inflicted Compare Plutarch, Lysander, 

by a small knot of oligarchical c. 23. 

peers upon a competitor among Haack and Poppo think that 

their own number, especially at a 6[aoIu>v cannot be masculine, be- 

moment when the expectations of cause die 6 tu>v 6|jloI(uv iXaaaoOixcvoc 

all these peers are exaggerated, in would not then be correct, but 

consequence of the recent acquisi- ought to be, ic b tu>v 6|jiolu)v iXao- 

tion of their power. I believe the aou|itvoc> I should dispute, under 

remark of the historian to be quite all circumstances, the correctness 

just; and that the disappointment of this criticism ; for there are quite 

in the first case is less intense — enough parallel cases to defend 

less connected with the sentiment the use of dit6 here (see Thucyd. 

of injury— and less likely to lead 1. 17 ; iii. 82 ; iv. 116 ; yi. 28, Ac). 

to active manifestation of enmity. But we need not enter into the 

This is one among the advantages debate ; for the genitive tu)v 6(toia>v 

of a numerous suffrage. depends rather upon xi dico^vUovTa 

I cannot better illustrate the which precedes, than upon iXaa- 

jealousies pretty sure to break out ooOfxsvoc which follows; and the 

among a small number of 8|jioiot preposition dic6 is what we should 

or rival peers, than by the descrip- naturally expect. To mark this I 

tion which Justin gives of the have put a comma after dico^alvovTa 

leading officers of Alexander the as well as after 6(jloIu>v. 

Great immediately after that mo- To show that an opinion is not 

narch*s death (Justin, xii. 2):— correct, indeed, does not afford 

'^Ceeterum, occiso Alexandro,non, certain evidence that Thuoydidds 

ut Iseti, ita et securi fuere, omni- may not have advanced it: for he 

bus unum locum competentibus : might be mistaken. But it ought 

nee minus milites invicem se time- to count as good presumptive 

bant, quorum et libertas solutior evidence, unless the words peremp- 

et favor incertus erat. Inter ipaoa torily bind us to the contrary ; 

vero aqualitaa diacordiam augehat, which in this case they do not. 
nemine tautum cseteros excedente, 
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popularise the part^ by enrolling and producing these Five 
Thousand as a real instead of a fictitious body, i 

Such an opposition, formidable from the very outset, 
became still bolder and more developed when the envoys 
returned from Samos, with an account of their reception 
by the armament, as well as of the answer, delivered in the 
name of the armament, whereby Alkibiades directed the 
Four Hundred to dissolve themselves forthwith, but at the 
same time approved of the constitution of the Five Thousand, 
coupled with the restoration of the old senate. To enroll 
the Five Thousand at once, would be meeting the army 
half-way; and there were hopes that at that price a com- 
promise and reconciliation might be effected, of which 
Alkibiades had himself spoken as practicable. > In addition 
to the formal answer, the envoys doubtless brought back 
intimation of the enraged feelings manifested by the arma- 
ment, and of their eagerness, uncontrollable by every one 
except Alkibiades, to sail home forthwith and rescue Athens 
from the Four Hundred. Hence arose an increased con- 
viction that the dominion of the latter could not last; and 
an ambition, on the part of others as well as TheramenSs, 
to stand forward as leaders of a popular opposition against 
it, in the name of the Five Thousand. ^ 

> Thuoyd. viii. 86, 2. Of this sen- body, threatened Ms life for having 

^ence from 9of)o6(jLtvoi down to xa9i- famished such valuable aid to the 

axdvai, I only profess to understand armament,^ then at enmity with 

the last clause. It is useless to dis- Athens. Though he saved his life 

cuss the many conjectural amend- by clinging to the altar, yet he 

ments of a corrupt text, none of had to endure bonds and manifold 

them satisfactory. hard treatment 

' Thucyd. viii. 86-89. It is alleged Of these claims which Andokidfts 

by Andokidis (in an Oration de- prefers to the favour of the subse- 

livered many years afterwards be- quent democracy, I do not know 

fore the people of Athens — Be how much is true. 

Reditu suo, sect. 10-16), that during * Thucyd. viii. 89. oatpioxara H 

this spring he furnished the arma- a6T0i>< iic^pt xi iv t^ 2a|ji(}> tou 

ment at Samos with wood proper 'AXxtpidiSou lo^updt Svxa, xal Sxt a6- 

for the construction of oars— only tote o6x tSdxti v6(At(jLov t6 t^c 6Xt- 

obtained by the special favour of fapx^a^ SacaSat. il^YcoviCcTo oOv tl^ 

Archelaus king of Macedonia, and Ixaoxoc Kpoatirr^i tou Si^iiou 

of which the armament then stood i 9t 9 8 a i. 

in great need. He farther alleges, This is a remarkable passage as 

that he afterwards visited Athens, indicating what is really meant by 

while the Four Hundred were in icpoffxaTt]? too 8i^pioo— "the leader of 

full dominion ; and that Peisander, a popular opposition." Theramenia 

at the head of this oligarchical and the other persona here spoken 
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Against this popular opposition, Antiphon and Phiy- 
M aiQre f "^^^^^ exerted themselves with demagogic as- 
Antiphon siduity to caress and keep together the majority 
Four ^'^ of the Four Hundred,, as well as to uphold their 
Hundred— power without abridgement. They were noway 
tationVto°*" ^^sp^sed to comply with this requisition that 
Sparta— the fiction of the Five Thousand should be con- 
conitruc- verted into a reality. They knew well that the 
fort of enrolment of so many partners ^ would be tanta- 

?**tir***d ^^^^^ ^^ * democracy, and would be in sub- 
miision of stauce at least, if not in form, an annihilation of 
*^*'**^ their own power. They had now gone too far to 
^ ^^^' recede witn safety; while the menacing attitude 
of Samos, as well as the opposition growing up against 
them at home both within and without their own body, 
served only as instigation to them to accelerate their 
measures for peace with Sparta and to secure the intro- 
duction of a Spartan garrison. 

With this view, immediately after the return of their 
envoys from Samos, the two most eminent leaders, Antiphon 
and Phrynichus, went themselves with ten other colleagues 
in all haste to Sparta, prepared to purchase peace and the 

of did not even mention the name dvT]p S7]f«.a7U)Y6c xax* ixctvov tov xp^ 

of the democracy — they took up vov u>v xal Tcp icXiqQci ictOavmraxoc, 

simply the name of the Five Ac. This is yery different from the 

Thoasand—yet they are still called worde which he appliei to Periklds 

icpbvxaTai tou Siq|iou, inaemnch as — u>v Y^p fiuvaxtOTaToc tu>v xaQ' 

the Fiye Thousand were a sort of iauxbv xal &7<i>v ti^v icoXixciav 

qualifled democracy, compared to (i. 127). Byen in respect to Nikiaa, 

the Four Hundred. he puts him in conjunction with 

The words denote the leader of Pleistoanax at Sparta, and talks 

a popular party, as opposed to an of both of them as 9icc68ovTtc td 

oligarchical party (see Thucyd. iii. (tdXiora xfjv Tiycftovlav (y. 16). 
70; iy. 66; yi. 35), in a form of Compare the note of Dr. Arnold 

goyemment either entirely demo- on yi. 36 ; and Wachsmnth. Hellen. 

cratical, or at least, in which the Alterth. i. 8. Beilage 1. p. 436-438. 
public assembly is frequently con- ' Thucyd. yii. 92. to |jl&v xaxa- 

yoked and decides on many mat- ax^aat y.tx6yoti^ to9o6tou(, Svttxpuc 

ters of importance. Thucydidds &v 6^ftov ^Tout<.cvot, Ac, 
does not apply the words to any Aristotle (Polit. y. 6, 4) calls 

Athenian except in the case now Phrynichus the demagogue of the 

before us respecting TheramenAs : Four Hundred ; that is, the person 

he does not use the words eyen who most strenuously seryed their 

with respect to Kleon, though he interests and struggled for their 

employs expressions which seem fayour. 
equivalent to it (iii. 36; iy. 21)— 
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promise of Sp9<rtan aid almost at any price. At the same 
time the conBbruction of the fortress as Eetiooeia was pro- 
secuted with redoubled zeal; under pretence of defenoisLg 
the entrance of Feireus against the ajnmament (&om S^mos^ 
if the threat of their coming shonld be executed — but with 
the real purpose of bringing ioto it a Lacedemonian fleeli 
and army. For this latter object every facility was provided. 
The north-western corner of the fortification of Peirv»u3,io 
the north of the harbour and its mouthi w««i cnjb off hy a 
cross wall reaching southward so as to ioin the harbomrc 
fro«L the southern end of this cross wjijl, »ni fpraiog m 
angle with it, a new wall was bnilt, icx>niifigj^ fa^boiwr 
and running to tl^e extremity of the mole wshiob narrowed 
the mouth of the harbour on the northern sftdei at which 
mole it met the termination of the norther^n w<ljl of Feireuia. 
A separate citadel was thi^ eoplQaed, de&oAibU a,^ainst any 
attawt fron^iPeirsBUfi-Tfurnipbed beside^ with dwfemct bro^il 
gates and po^erns of its qw», m3 w<ell as wjal^ fi^Kiilities fyr 
admitting an enew within it.^ Vh» n^ew cj:q6s waU wa? 
cq.rried SQ as to traverse a vfist povtiqo or ojpeii ii[i|irk.etr 
hou^e, thie lw^ge^t in PeireBus; the ^ger hfdf of th^f F^ico 
thu9 becapoie enclosed within the new ci.tiu3(e}y aoid orders 
were issued ijbtat ^ thp com, both i^ctuatfy warehoqseA 
and hereafter tp be imported intp ]?ei;r£ew() i^hpuld be lij^ 
posited thyereip ^^id spW wt fron> tb^qLjQP &ir <jow?w|)tig|u 
As Athetns was s^stajmed alfliost ^cju^ijv^ on corn brought 
fro^J^uboBa a,nd e;]^ewi^re, sipc^ i}^ per^ia|ient^c^j«patu>p 
of Pei;eJ,eii^-r-ijie Four gipidirfKi re^4eFed thw*ely,^p mm- 
ters by thi^ $urr^9g^«^e»t pf all i^ subsMte^fCj^ Qi th^ 
cit^ens, ^ well ^ <^ the ei^tra^l^ ii^tp th9 hyp^hp^i^} eith^ 
to f^dmit if^ Spartans pr px^h^de iiifi WBf^umvi^ ipom 
8amo8,2 

» Thucyd. viii. 90-92. t6 t«Txoc p. 269, 270, perm. traiiBl 

TOUTo, xai icuXl6a< ^X^^) ^^^ ivj^Sou^, * Thaoyd. yiii. 90. dt(pxo86|^T)9av 

xal <ri^ti«aT<i>7^ "^^"^ icoXt(«.t(ov, Ac. 8i xal otoav, Ao. 

I pretiMoe tiiai thelAst expreBsion I agcae with Aho nojfce in M. 
reflBTs to iaoilities for admitting Di^t*p trftn«l|^tion| thi^t tldf ppf- 
the enemy either from the sea-sidei tioo, or halle open on three sidef, 
or from the land-side — that ii to mnit he considered as pre-existing ; 
say, from the north-western corner not as having Iteen first huilt now, 
of the old wall of Peirseus, which which seems to he the suppositioji 
formed one side of the new citadel, of Colonel Leake, and the corn- 
See Leake's Topographic Athens, mentators generally. 
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Though Theramenes, himself one of the generals named 
Unacoount- Under the Four Hundred, denounced, in con- 
abie back- junction withhis supporters, the treasonable pur- 
th« Lace- pose of this new citadel — yet the majority of 
dsmonians. the Four Hundred stood to their resolution, so 
that the building made rapid process under the super- 
intendence of the general Alexikles, one of the most 
strenuous of the oligarchical faction. ^ Such was the habit 
of obedience at Athens to an established authority, when 
once constituted — and so great the fear and mistrust arising 
out of the general belief in the reality of the Five Thousand, 
unknown auxiliaries supposed to be prepared to enforce the 
orders of the Four Hundred — that the people, and even 
armed citizen hoplites, went on working at the building, 
in spite of their suspicions as to its design. Though not 
completed, it was so far advanced as to be defensible, when 
Antiphon and Phrynichus returned from Sparta. They had 
gone thither prepared to surrender everything, — not merely 
tneir naval force, but their city itself — and to purchase their 
own personal safety by making the Lacedsemonians masters 
of Feireeus. 2 Yet we read with astonishment that the latter 
could not be prevailed on to contract any treaty, and that 
they manifested nothing but backwardness in seizing this 
golden opportunity. Had Alkibiades been now playing 
their game, as he had been doing a year earlier, immediately 
before the revolt of Chios — had they been under any 
energetic leaders to impel them into hearty cooperation 
with the treason of the Four Hundred, who combined at 
this moment both the will and the power to place Athens 
in their hands, if seconded by an adequate force — they 
might now have overpowered their great enemy at home, 
beK)re the armament at Samos could have been brought to 
the rescue. 

Considering that Athens was saved from capture only 
by the slackness and stupidity of the Spartans, we may see 
that the armament at Samos had reasonable excuse for 
their eagerness previously manifested to come home; and 

• 

> Thuoyd. viii. 91, 92. 'AXc^ixXia, xal vswv ^Ufx^^vat, xal 6ic<i>aouv t& 

CTparrjov fivxo tx t-^? dXt-yop^^la? xal T'^c itdXtu)? iy^ii^^ cl xoi? "(t otopiaot 

ItiXiata itpoc To6c iralpou^ xcTpafji- 09u>v &§sia ioxai. 

|Uvov, &0. Ibid. eicei^T] oi ix t^^ Aaxs6al|jLOvo< 

* Thncyd. Tiii. 91. 'AXXet xal tottc itpdafieic ouSiv npd^avxsc dve}^u>pY)aav 

iov^ faayaydiicyoi &veu xei^tbv xoi< icdai ^ujx^axixov, &c 
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that Alkibiades, in combating that intention, braved an 
extreme danger which nothing but incredible good fortune 
averted. Why the Lacedsemonians remained idle, both in 
Peloponnesus and at Dekeleia, while Athens was thus be- 
trayed and in the very throes of dissolution, we can render 
no account: possibly the caution of the Ephors may have 
distrusted Antiphon and Phrynichus, from the mere im- 
mensity of their concessions. All that they would promise 
was, that a Lacedsemonian fleet of 42 triremes (partly from 
Tarentum and Lokri) — now about to start from Las in the 
Laconian Gulf, and to sail to Euboea on the invitation of a 
disaffected party in that island — should so far depart from 
its straight course as to hover near iBgina and Peirseus, 
ready to take advantage of any opportunity for attack laid 
open by the Four Hundred, i 

Of this squadron, however, even before it rounded 
Cape lilalea, Theramenes obtained intelligence, Aasassina- 
and denounced it as intended to operate in con- U^n of 
cert with the Four Hundred for the occupation ^^^clf^' 
of Eetioneia. Meanwhile Athens became daily Ionian fleet 
a scene of greater discontent and disorder, after near' ^^ 
the abortive embassy and return from Sparta of Peiraeus. 
Antiphon and Phrynichus. The coercive ascendency of the 
Four Hundred was silently disappearing, while the hatred 
which their usurpation had inspired, together with the fear 
of their traitorous concert with the public enemy, became 
more and more loudly manifested in men's private conver- 
sations, as well as in gatherings secretly got together within 
numerous houses; especially the house of the peripolarch 
(the captain of the peripoli, or youthful hoplites who formed 
the chief police of the country). Such hatred was not long 
in passing from vehement passion into act. Phrynichus, as 
he left the Senate-house, was assassinated by two con- 
federates, one of them a peripolus, or youthful hoplite, in 
the midst of the crowded market-place and in full daylight. 
The man who struck the blow made his escape, but his com- 
rade was seized and put to the torture by order of the Four 
Hundred: 2 he was however a stranger, from Argos, and 

' Thucyd. viii. 91. '^v hi ti xal oonoert of Antiphon and his col- 

TOiouTov anb tu>v t7]v TcaxYjYoplav leagues with the Lacedaemonians, 

iX^vT(uv, xal o\i icdvu Sia^oXT) deserves notice — also c. 94, Td^a 

|i6vov Tou XoYoo. |jLiv ti xol iith Suyxeifievoo X6you, 

The reluctant language, in which Ac. 

Thucydidds admits the treasonable * Thucyd. yiii. 91. The statem^xi.^ 
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either could not or would not reveal the mune of any 
directing accomplice. Nothing was obtained from him 
except general indications of meetings and wide-spread 
disanection. Nor did the Four Hundred , being thua left 
without special evid^ice, dare to lay hands upon Thera- 
meneSy the pronounced leader of the opposition — as we 
shaU find Kritias doing six years afterwards, under the rule 
of the Thirty. The assassins of Fhrynichus remaining 
undiscovered and unpunished, Theramenes and his associAtes 
became bolder in their opposition than before. And the 
approach of the Lacedfismonian fleet under Agesandridas 
— which, having now tak^i station at Epidaurus, had made 
a descent on MgvD&f and was hovering not far off Feirseus, 
altogether out of the straight course for Euboda — lent 
double force to all their previous assertions about the im- 
minent dangers conneeted with the citadel at Eetioneia. 

Amidst this exaggerated alarm and discord, the general 
BiBing at body of b^plites became penetrated with aver- 
Atheiu Bion,^ eY&cy day increasing, against the new 
55^Hun? citadel At lengtib tiie hoplites of the tribe in 
dred— de- which Aristokrates (the warmest partisan of 
She^new^ ^^ Theramenes) was taxiarch, hein^ on djuty and 
fort at engaged in me prosecution of the building, broke 

Eetioneia. ^^ ^^^ absolute mutiny against it, seii^ed the 
person of Alexikles, the general in conunond, and put him 
under arrest in a neighbouring house; while the peripoli, 
or youthful military police, stationed at Munychia, und^ 
Hermon, abetted them in the proceeding. 2 News of this 
violence was speedily conveyed to the Four Hwidredy who 
were at that moment holding session u^ the Sepi^te-jiouse, 
Tlieram^aes himself being present. Their wrath and mepace 
were at first vented against him as the instigator of th^ 
revolt; a charge against whi/^h he could only vindicate hin^- 
self by volunteering to go among the foremost fpr the 
liberation of the prisoner. He forwwitti started i^ haa/^e 
for the Feir^usi accompanied by one of the generals h^ 
colleague, who was of the saime poUticii^l sentiment as him- 
self. A third among the geiienJs, Ariat^rchus, one of tjie 
fiercest of the. oligarchs, followed him, probably from mis- 

of P^ataxch is in many reipect dif- Xtto. 

f^rent (Al)(ibia^8, c. 26). * Plutarch, Alkibiad. o. 26^ re- 

' Thttoyd. viii. 92. t6 8i {j.iYt^'cpv^ preient? Hermon as one of the 

'T4py fi^rijx^ t6 nxJiyoc vauxa ifipO- aaiaysins of Phrynichus. 
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trusty together with some of the younger Knights (Horse- 
men or richest class in the state) identified with the cause 
of the Four Hundred. The oligarchical partisans ran to 
marshal themselves in arms — alarming exaggerations being 
rumoured, that Alexikles had been put to death, and that 
Peirseus was under armed occupation; while at Feirssus 
the insurgents imagined that the hoplites from the city were 
in full march to attack them. For a time all was confusion 
and angry sentiment, which the slightest untoward accident 
might have inflamed into sanguinary civil carnage. Nor was 
it appeased except by earnest entreaty and remonstrance 
from the elder citizens (aided by Thucydides of Fharsalus, 
proxenus or public guest of Athens in his native town) on 
the ruinous madness of such discord when a foreign enemy 
was almost at their gates. 

The perilous excitement of this temporary crisis, which 
brought into full daylight every man's real political senti- 
ments, proved the oligarchical faction, hitherto exaggerated 
in number, to be far less powerful than had been imagined 
by their opponents. And the Four Hundred had found 
themselves too much embarrassed how to keep up the 
semblance of their authority even in Athens itself, to be 
able to send down any considerable force for the protection 
of their citadel at Eetioneia; though they were reinforced, 
only eight days before their fall, by at least one supple- 
mentary member, probably in substitution for some pre- 
decessor who had accidentally died.^ Theramenes, on 
reaching FeirsBus, began to address the mutinous hoplites 
in a tone of simulated displeasure, while Aristarchus and 
his oligarchical companions spoke in the harshest language, 
and threatened them with the force which they imagined 
to be presently coming down from the city. But these 
menaces were met by equal firmness on the part of the 
hoplites, who even appealed to Theramenes himself, and 
called upon him to say whether he thought the construction 
of this citadel was for the good of Athens, or whether it 
would not be better demoEshed. His opinion had beea 
fully pronounced beforehand; and he replied, that if thev 
thougnt proper to demolish it, he cordially concurred.. 
Without farther delay, hoplites and unarmed people mounted. 

' See Lysias, Orat. xx. pro Poly- fall, ig repeated three distinct times- 

£trato. The fact that Poly stratus in this Oration (o. 2, 4, 6. p. 672, 

was only eight days a member of 674, 679 Beisk.)) *od has all th» 

the Four Hundred, before their air of truth. 
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pellmell upon the walls, and commenced the demolition with 
alacrity; under the general shout — "Whoever is for the Five 
Thousand in place of the Four Hundred, let him lend a 
hand in this work." The idea of the old democracy was in 
every one's mind, but no man uttered the word ; the fear of 
the imaginary Five Thousand still continuing. The work 
of demolition seems to have been prosecuted all that day, 
and not to have been completed until the next day; after 
which the hoplites released Alexikles from arrest, without 
doing him any injury. * 

Two things deserve notice, among these details, as 
illustrating the Athenian character. Though Alexikles was 
vehemently oligarchical as well as unpopular, these muti- 
neers do no harm to his person, but content themselves 
with putting him under arrest. Next, they do not venture 
to commence the actual demolition of the citadel, until they 
have the formal sanction of Theramenes, one of the con- 
stituted generals. The strong habit of legality, implanted 
in all Athenian citizens by their democracy — and the care, 
even in departing from it, to depart as little as possible — 
stand plainly evidenced in these proceedings. 

The events of this day gave a fatal shock to the as- 
Deciine of cendency of the Four Hundred. Yet they as- 
the Pour sembled on the morrow as usual in the Senate- 
conceashms house; and they appear, now when it was too 
made by late, to have directed one of their members to 
oewar" draw up a real list, giving body to the fiction 
the public of the Five Thousand. 2 Meanwhile the hoplites 
Assembly, j^ Peirseus, having finished the levelling of the 
new fortifications, took the still more important step of 

^ Thucyd. viii. 92, 93. In the Ora- o. 4. p. 676 Beisk. 
tion of Demosthends (or Deinar- This task was confided to Foly- 
chus) against Theokrinds (c. 17. p. stratus, a very recent member of 
1343) the speaker Epichards makes the Four Hundred, and therefore 
allusion to this destruction of the probably less unpopular than the 
fort at Eetioneia by Aristokratds, rest. In his defence after the re- 
uncle of his grandfather. The al- storation of the democracy, ho 
lusion chiefly deserves notice from pretended to have undertaken the 
the erroneous mention of Kritias task much against his will, and to 
aud the return of the Demos from have drawn up a list containing 
exile— betraying a complete con- 9000 names instead of 5000. 
fusion between the events in the It may probably have been in 
time of the Four Hundred and this meeting of the Four Hundred, 
those in the time of the Thirty. that Antiphon delivered his oration 
' Lysiaa, Orat. xx. pro Polystrato, strongly recommending concord— 
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entering, armed as they were, into the theatre of Dionysus 
hard by (in Peirseus, but on the verge of Munychia) and 
there holding a formal assembly; probably under the con- 
vocation of the general Theramenes, pursuant to the forms 
of the antecedent democracy. They here took the resolution 
of adjourning their assembly to the Anakeion, (or temple 
of Castor and Pollux, the Dioskuri,) in the city itself and 
close under the acropolis ; whither they immediately marched 
and established themselves, still retaining their arms. So 
much was the position of the Four Hundred changed, that 
they, who had on the preceding day been on the aggressive 
against a spontaneous outburst of mutineers in Jreirseus, 
were now thrown upon the defensive against a formal as- 
sembly, all armed, in the city and close by their own Senate- 
house. Peeling themselves too weak to attempt any force, 
they sent deputies to the Anakeion to negotiate and offer 
concessions. They engaged to publish the list of The Pive 
Thousand, and to convene them for the purpose of pro- 
viding for the periodical cessation and renewal of the Four 
Hundred, by rotation from the Pive Thousand, in such 
order as the latter themselves should determine. But they 
entreated that time might be allowed for effecting this, and 
that internal peace might be maintained, without which 
there was no hope of defence against the enemy without. 
Many of the hoplites in the city itself joined the assembly 
in the Anakeion, and took part in the debates. The position 
of the Pour Hundred being no longer such as to inspire 
fear, the tongues of speakers were now again loosed, and 
the ears of the multitude again opened — for the first time 
since the arrival of Peisander from Samos, with the plan 
of the oligarchical conspiracy. Such renewal of free and 
fearless public speech, the peculiar life-principle of the 
democracy, was not less wholesome in tranquillizing intes- 
tine discord, than in heightening the sentiment of common 
patriotism against the foreign enemy. * The assembly at 

rispl 6fxovoia(;. All his eloquence Westermann, Gesch. der Grieoh. 

-was required just now, to bring Beredsamkeit, Beilage ii. p. 276. 
back the oligarchical party, if » Thucyd. viii. 93. To 5i «dv irX^- 

possible, into united action. Philo- Qo( tu>v 6TCXtTu>v, di:6 icoXXwvxal 

stratus (Vit. Sophistar. c. XV. p. 600. irp6«i:oXXou« X6YU)vY*T^0|xi- 

ed. Olear.) expresses great admira- vtov, rjiciiOTtpov ^vij icpdxepov, 

tion for this oration, which is xal e9of)6iTo fxaXiaxa iccpl 

several times alluded to both by xou icavto^ icoXtxixoO. 
Harpokration and Suidas. See 
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length dispersed, after naming an early future time for a 
second assembly, to bring aboat the re-establishment of 
bsrmony, in the theatre of Dionysus. < 

On the day, and at the hour, when this assembly in 
LKe«d«mo- ^3 theatre of Dionysus was on the point of 
riten fl«et coming together, the news ran through Peirieus 
V^SmttM^ <^<1 Athens, that the forty-two triremes under 
FMiet^ the Lacediemonian Agesandridas, having recent- 
^ ^ ' ly quitted the harbour of Megara, were sailing 
along the coast of Salamis in the direction towards Peirseus. 
Such an events while causing universal consternation 
throughout the city, confirmed all the previous warnings 
of Theramen^ as to the treasonable destination of the 
citadel recently demolished, and every one rejoiced that 
Uie demolition nad been accomplished just in time. Fore- 
going their intended assembly, the citizens rushed with one 
accora down to Feiraeus, where some of them took post to 
garrison the walls and the mouth of the harbour — others 

got aboard the triremes lying in the harbour — others, again, 
lunched some fresh triremes from the boat-houses into the 
water. Agesandridas rowed along the shore, near the mouth 
of PeirsBus; but found nothing to promise concert within, 
or tempt him to the intended attack. Accordingly, he passed 
by and moved onward to Sunium in a southerly direction. 
Having doubled the cape of Sunium, he then turned his 
course alonff the coast of Attica northward, halted for a 
little while Detween Thorikus and PrasisB, and presently 
took station at Oropus.^ 

Though relieved when they found that he passed by 
^ ^ Peirasus without making any attack, the Athe- 

bsttfe near nians kneW that his destination must now be 
Bretria— affainst EuboBa; which to them was hardly less 
defeated— important than Peirseus, since their main sup- 
S***7t* V^^^fi were derived from that island. Accor- 

ainffly they put to sea at once with all the 
triremes which could be manned and got ready in the 
harbour. But from the hurry of the occasion, coupled 

* Thucyd. viii. 93. ^uvc/u>pT]9av day following the morrow : at least 

8i (U9t' i(:^fxipav ^t]tt)v cxxXt]- it seems impossible that the city 

olav icot^aai iv xi^ Aiovuvicp nepl could be left longer than this inter* 

6|i.ovola<. val without a government. 

The definition of time must here * Thucyd. viii. 94. 
allnde to the morrow, or to the 
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with the mistrust and dissension now reigning, and the 
absence of their great naval force at Samos — the crews 
mustered were raw and ill-selected, and the atmament 
inefficient. Polystratus, one of the members of the Four 
Hundred, perhaps others of them also, were aboard; men 
who had an interest in defeat rather than victory. ^ Thy- 
mochares the admiral conducted them round Cape Sunium 
to Eretria in Euboea, where he found a few other triremes, 
which made up his whole fleet to 36 sail. 

He had scarcely reached the harbour and disembarked, 
when, without allowing time for his men to procure 
refreshment — he found himself compelled to fight a battle 
with the forty-two ships of Agesandridas, who had just 
sailed across from-Oropus, and was already approaching 
the harbour. This surprise had been brought about by 
the anti- Athenian party in Eretria, who took care, on 
the arrival of Thymochares, that no provisions should be 
found in the market-place, so that his men were compelled 
to disperse and obtain them from houses at the extremitv 
of the town; while at the same time a signal was hoisted, 
visible at Oropus on the opposite side of the strait (less 
than seven miles broad), indicating to Agesandridas the 
precise moment for bringing his fleet across to the attack, 
with their crews fresh after the morning meal. Thymo- 
chares, on seeing the approach of the enemy, ordered his 
men aboard; but to his disappointment, many of them 
were found to be so far off that they could not be brought 
back in time — so that he was compelled to sail out and 
meet the Peloponnesians with ships very inadefquately 
manned. In a battle immediately outside of the Eretrian 
harbour, he was, after a short contest, completely defeated, 
and his fleet driven back upon the shore. Some of his ships 
escaped to Chalkis, others to a fortified post garrisoned 
by the Athenians themselves not far from Eretria: yet not 
less than 22 triremes, out of the whole 36, fell into the 

> Lysias, Orat. xx. pro Polyatrato, him affirms that he was woanded 

c. 4. p. 676 Beisk. in the battle. 

From another passage in this Diodorus (xiii. 34) mentions the 

oration, it -would seem that Poly- discord among the crews onboard 

stratus was in command of the these ships under Thymochards; 

fleet— possibly enough, in oonjuno- almost the only point which we 

tion with Thymochards, according learn from his meagre notice of 

to a common Athenian practice this interesting period, 
(c. 6. p. 679). His son who defends 
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hands of Agesandridas, and a large proportion of the crews 
were slain or made prisoners. Of those seamen who es- 
caped, too, many found their death from the hands of the 
Eretrians, into whose city they fled for shelter. On the 
news of this battle, not merely Eretria, but also all Euboea 
(except Oreus in the north of the island, which was settled 
by Athenian Kleruchs) declared its revolt from Athens, 
which had been intended more than a year before — and 
took measures for defending itself in concert with Age- 
sandridas and the Boeotians. ^ 

111 could Alhens endure a disaster, in itself so immense 
Dismay at *°^ aggravated, under the present distressed 
Athena— Condition of the city. Her last fleet was destroy- 

evitabie *?f ®^ *' ^^^ nearest and most precious island torn 
the Lace- from her side ; an island which of late had 
La™acted* yielded more to her wants than Attica itself, 
with but which was now about to become a hostile 

energy. g^^^ aggressive neighbour. 2 The previous re- 

volt of Euboea, occurring thirty-four years before during 
the maximum of Athenian power, had been even then a 
terrible blow to Athens, and formed one of the main cir- 
cumstances which forced upon her the humiliation of the 
Thirty years' truce. Butthis second revolt took place when 
she had not only no means of reconquering the island, but 
no means even of defending Feirseus against the blockade 
by the enemy's fleet. 

The dismay and terror excited by the news at Athens 
was unbounded ; even exceeding what had been felt after 
the Sicilian catastrophe, or the revolt of Chios. There was 
no second reserve now in the treasury, such as the thou- 
sand talents which had rendered such essential service on 
the last-mentioned occasion. In addition to their foreign 
dangers, the Athenians were farther weighed down by two 
intestine calamities in themselves hardly supportable — 
alienation of their own fleet at Samos, and the discord, yet 
unappeased, within their own walls; wherein the Four 
Hundred still held provisionally the reins of government, 
with the ablest and most unscrupulous leaders at their 

' Thucyd. viii. 5; viii. 95. cicsyaoQrjaofxsva 6p(x>)Tir.pia e<p' 0|xa?; 

* Thucyd. viii. 96. To show what Ac; and Demosthenes, De Corona, 

Enbcsa became at a later period, c. 71— artXoo? 5' t] HXaoua bith tu>v 

see Demosthends, De Fals. Legat. ix t^; Eupoia? 6p|xto|xivu>v X^axtuv 



e. M. p. 409-t& iv EOfJoia xata- Tijcva, Ac. 
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head. In the depth of their despair, the Athenians ex- 
pected nothing less than to see the victorious fleet of 
Agesandridas (more than sixty triremes strong, including 
the recent captures) off the Peirseus, forbidding all impor- 
tation, and threatening them with approaching famine, in 
combination with Agis at Dekeleia. The enterprise would 
have been easy, for there were neither ships nor seamen 
to repel him; and his arrival at this critical moment would 
most probably have enabled the Four Hundred to resume 
their ascendency, with the means as well as the disposition 
to introduce a Lacedsemonian garrison into the city. ^ And 
though the arrival of the Athenian fleet from Samos would 
have prevented this extremity, yet it could not have 
arrived in time, except on the supposition of a prolonged 
blockade. Moreover the mere transfer of the fleet from 
Samos to Athens would have left Ionia and the Helles- 
pont defenceless against the Lacedsemonians and Persians, 
and would have caused the loss of all the Athenian empire. 
Nothing could have saved Athens, if the Lacedsemonians 
at this juncture had acted with reasonable vigour, instead 
of confining their efforts to Euboea, now an easy and 
certain conquest. As on the former occasion, when An- 
tiphon and Phrynichus went to Sparta prepared to make 
any sacrifice for the purpose of obtaining Lacedaemonian 
aid and accommodation — so now, in a still greater degree, 
Athens owed her salvation only to the fact tnat the enemies 
actually before her were indolent and dull Spartans — not 
enterprising Syracusans under the conduct of Gylippus.2 
And this is the second occasion (we may add) on which 
Athens was on the brink of ruin in consequence of the 
policy of Alkibiades in retaining the armament at Samos. 
Fortunately for the Athenians, no Agesandridas ap- 
peared off Peirseus; so that the twenty triremes, The Four 
which they contrived to man as a remnant for Hundred 
defence, had no enemy to repel. 3 Accordingly down— the 
the Athenians were allowed to enjoy an interval democracy 
of repose which enabled them to recover Sance re- 
partially both from consternation and from stored. 

* Thucyd. viii. 69. MaXiara 8' Sv 4irol>]ffav xal ^ Sieoxrjcjav &v 

ootouc xai 6i' iffora-zoo i9op6{}«i, ixi iidXXov ttjv ttoXiv e9op|xoovT«c, ^ 

el ot TCoXifjLioi ToXfxi^aou^i vtvix7]x6Te; el cicoXiopxouv [xsvovxe;, xai xd^ ait* 

eu66< a(pu>v enl xov Ilzipatd lpT]fxov 'Ituvts^ vau< ^jvafxaaav &v f)o7]9^aai9 

<jvxa veu)v itXelv* xai ojov o6x i^or^ Ac. 

ev6{jLiCov auxooc itapsWai. "Oicep eiv, * Thucyd. yiii. 96; vii. 21-66. 

el ToXpLTTjpoxspoi ry aav, p<iol(o^ * Tbuc-jd. -vWv %1 . 
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intestine discord. It was their first proceeding, when the 
hostile fleet did not appear, to convene a puhlic assemhly, 
and that too in the Pnyx itself; the habitnal scene of the 
democratical assemblies, well-calculated to re-inspire that 
patriotism which had now been dumb and smouldering for 
the four last months. In this assembly the tide of opinion 
ran vehemently against the Four Hundred. ^ Even those, 
who (like the Board of Elders entitled FrobMi) had origin- 
ally counselled their appointment, now denounced them 
alonff with the rest, though severely taunted by the oli- 
garchical leader Peisander for their inconsistency. Votes 
were finally passed — 1. To depose the Four Hundred — 
2. To place the whole government in the hands of The Five 
Thousand — 3. Every citizen, who furnished a panoply 
either for himself, or for any one else, was to be of right a 
member of this body of The Five Thousand — 4. No citizen 
was to receive pay for any political function, on pain of 
becoming solemnly accursea, or excommunicated. ^ Such 

> It is to thif assembly that I In this passage I dissent from 

refer, with confidence, the remark- the commentators on two points, 

able dialogue of contention be- First, they understand this number 

tween Peisander and Sophoklds, Fiye Thousand as a real definite 

one of the Athenian Prohiili, men- list of citisens , containing 6000 

tioued in Aristotel. Kbetorio. iii. names, neither more nor less. Se* 

18, 2. There was no other occasion condly, they construe vo|i.o9ita<, 

on which the Four Hundred were not in the ordinary meaning which 

ever publicly thrown upon their it bears in Athenian constitutional 

defence at Athens. language, but in the sense of ^oy- 

This was not Sophoklds the tragic yP*?*^< (^* ^7)» ''persons to model 

poet, but another person of the the constitution, corresponding to 

same name, who appears after- the ^u-jfypa^cU appointed by the 

wards as one of the oligarchy of aristocratical party a little before** 

Thirty. — to use the words of Dr. Arnold. 

• Thncyd. yiii. 97. Kol exxXif)olav As to the first point, which is 

EuviXeyov, {ilav |j.cv cuOOc tots icpu>TOv sustained also by Dr. Thirl wall 

4« T»}v [Ivoxa xaXou|icv7]v, o5ic«p xal (Hist. Gr. ch. xxyiii. vol. iv. p. 61. 

&XXoTC eltuOtoav, iv j^ntp xal tou« 2nd ed.), Dr. Arnold really admits 

'ceTpaxo9touc xaxanaOfforvtsq t o i < what is the ground of my opinion, 

iccvTaxi9 7iXloi< 4r|;Tj9l9«MTo t4 when he says— "Of course the 

icpdtYftvta icapaSouvai' c I v a i 8 c number of citizens capable of 

a6Tu>v, 6ic690t xal SnXa icdpi- providing themselves with heavy 

Xovxai* xal iitsQov {jiirjSiva ftpetv, arms must Aave mucA ea;cee^ed( 6000: 

fiv)8e|jil^ ^PXt* '^ ^^ C-^i iitapiTov and it is said in the defence of 

euoiiQffavTo. 'Ey*7''Ovto 84 xol dXXai Polystratus, one of the Four Hund- 

•jffTtpov icuxval txxXT)aiai, d^' u>v xol red (Lysias, p. 676 Reisk.), that he 

voplo9 4to« xal t&XXa i'J'^)- drew up a list of 9000. But we 

pioavTo «« t:^v icoXixclav. must suppose that all who could 
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were the points detern^ined by the first assembly held in 
the Pnyqc. The Archons, the Senate of Five Hundred, &c., 

furnish heavy arms toere eligible in Athenian political language: 
into the number of the 5000, whether see the explanation earlier in this 
the members were fixed on by lot, Hiatonr, ch. xItI. It is for the 
by electian, or by rotation; as it commentators to produce soipiie 
had been proposed to appoint the justification of the unusual mean- 
Four Kui^dred by rotation out of ing which they assign to it— 
the Five Thousand (viii. 93)." "persons to model the constitution 
Dr. Arnold here throws out a —commissioners who drew up the 
supposition which by no means new constitution," as Dr. Arnold, 
conforms to the exivot sense of the in co^cux^enoe with the rest, 
words of Thucydidds— clvai 6i a6- translates it. Until some justifi- 
T^v, 6ic6ooi xai SicXa icape^ovxai. cation is produced, I venture to 
These words distinctly signify, that believe that vof<.oOixai is a word 
all who furnished heavy arms tflioutd which would not be used in that 
be of the Five Thotuand; should sense with reference to nominees 
belomg of rigf^t to that body : which chosen by the democracy, and 
ii something different from 'being intended to act with the demo- 
eligj^le into the number of Five cracy: for it implies a final, deci- 
Thousand, either by lot, rotation, sive, authoritative determination — 
or otherwise. The language of whereas the ^uYYP«9stc or ''com- 
Thucydidfts, when he describes (in missioners to draw up a constitu- 
the passage referred to by Dr. Ar- tion," were only invested with the 
nold, c. 93) the projected formation function of submitting something 
of the Four Hundred by rotation for approbation to the public 
<^1^t of the Five Thousand, i^ very assembly or competent authority ; 
djfferent— nal ix toOxuDv cv |t.cptt that is, assuming that the public 
aooc TtTpaxootouc iffcvQai, d^. M. assembly remained an efficient 
Boeckh (Public Economy of Athens, reality. 

b. ii. ch. 21. p. 268, Eng. Tr.) is aot Moreover the words xal t&XXa 

satisfactory in his description of wpuld hardly be used in immediate 

th^s event. sequence to vo|i.o9cTac if the latter 

The idea which I conceive of the word me^nt that which the corn- 
Five Thousand, ^s a number exist- mentators suppose :— "GommiMion- 
ing <)rom the coipinencement only era for framing a constitn,tion 
in talk foid imagination, neither and the other things towards the 
realised nor intended to be realised constitution.^ Such commissioners 
— coincides with the full meaning are surely far too prominent and 
of this passage of Thucydidds, as initiative in their function to be 
well as with everything which he named in this way. Let us add, 
had before said about them. that ^e most material items in 

I will here add that 6n6aoi SicXa the ne^ constitution (if we are so 

napi^ovxai means persons furnish- to call it) have already been 

ia^ ara\8 either for themselves distinctly specified as settled by 

alone, or for others also (Xenoph. public vote, before thiese vo(«.oQsTai 

Hellen. iii. 4, 16). are even named. 

As to the second point, the It is IqiportanI to notice, that 

signification of vo|j.oQiTa«» I stiuid even the Thirty, who were named 

upon the general use of that wqrd six yean afterwards to drair up a 



k. 
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were renewed: after which many other assemblies were 
also held, in which NomothetsB, Dikasts, and other insti- 
tutions essential to the working of the democracy, were 
constituted. Various other votes were also passed; espe- 
cially one, on the proposition of Kritias, seconded by 
Theramen^ i to restore Alkibiad^ and some of his friends 
from exile; while messages were farther despatched, both 
to him and to the armament at Samos, doubtless confirm- 
ing the recent nomination of generals, apprising them of 
what had recently occurred at Athens, as well as bespeak- 
ing their full concurrence and unabated efforts against the 
common enemy. 

ThucydidSs bestows marked eulogy upon the general 
Mod ati spirit of moderation and patriotic harmony 
ot political which now reigned at Athens, and which di- 
ftntipathiet, rected the political proceedings of the people.' 
patriotic But he does not countenance the belief (as he 
•pirit, now ijag been sometimes understood), nor is it true 
in point of fact — that they now introduced a 

conttitntion, at the moment when Five Hundred, exercising con- 
Sparta wat mistress of Athens and Jointly with the senate the function 
when the people were thoroughly of accepting or rejecting the laws 
put down, are not called vo|io4cTai, proposed to them, 
but are named by a circumlocu- ' Plutarch, Alkibiadfts, c. 83. 
tion equiyalent to ^uy7P^9<^< — Cornelius Nepos (Alkibiad. c. 6, 
'CSo^s T(p ^/|A<)>} xptixovxa divSpac and Diodorus, xiii. 38— 42) mentions 
iXioOat, ot tooc icaxptouc v6|jlouc iof- Theramenfis as the principal author 
7pd'|;ou9t, xaO' oOc icoXixeuffOuat. — of the decree for restoring Alki< 
Alpc9ivxcc Sit i^' (p xc ^uYTP^'f'^'^ biadds from exile. But the precise 
v6|j.ouc xaO' oSoxtvac icoXtxtuaoivxo, words of the elegy composed by 
ToOxouc |j.iv del {{acXXov ^uyTP^?*^^ Eritias, wherein the latter yindi- 
xc xoel diio8ctxv6vai, Ae. (Xenophon, cates this proceeding to himself, 
Hellen. ii. 8, 2—11.) Xenophon are cited by Plutarch, and are 
calls Kritiai and ObarikUs the very good evidence. Doubtless 
NomothetflB of the Thirty (Memor. many of the leading men supported, 
i. 2, 80), but this is not demo- and none opposed, the proposi* 
cracy. tion. 

For the signification of vOfjt.o9ix>]c » Thucyd. viii. 97. Kal o6x >i»*ffxo» 

(applied most generally to Solon, Sf) t6v itpwxov xp^^ov ini jc ifiou 

sometimes to others either by 'ASiivaioi <palvovxoi th icoXtxsuaavxec. 

rhetorical looseness or by ironical piCTpla yap t^ tc i^ xoit^ 6XIyouc xal 

taunt) or vo[xo9ixai, a numerous too? itoXXo^c Si^Y^P^*'*? iii'^trOf xal 

body of persons chosen and sworn 4x 7tovy]pu>v xu>v npaYiAdxwv Y*^0" 

— see Lysias cont. Nikomach. sect, piivov xouxo npwxov dv^vSYxe xi^v 

3, 33, 37; Andokidds de Mysteriis, ic6Xtv. 

teot, 81 — 86, 0. 14. p. 88 — where the I refer the reader to a note on 

Homotbetm are a sworn, body of this passage in one of my former 
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new constitution. Putting an end to the oligarchy, and to 
the rule of the Four Hundred, they restored the old de- 
mocracy, seemingly with only two modifications — first, the 
partial limitation of the right of suffrage — next, the dis- 
continuance of all payment for political functions. The im- 
peachment against Antiphon, tried immediately afterwards, 
went before the Senate and the Dikastery, exactly accord- 
ing to the old democratical forms of procedure. But we 
mustpresume that the Senate, the Dikasts, the NomothetsB, 
the Ekklesiasts (or citizens who attended the assembly), 
the public orators who prosecuted state-criminals or de- 
fended any law when it was im,pugned — must have worked 
for the time without pay. 

Moreover the two modifications above-mentioned were 
of little practical effect. The exclusive body of ^pj^^ -piYe 
Five Thousand citizens, professedly constituted Thousand— 
at this iuncture, was neither exactly realised, * °^™^®' 

•1 j'TTi -liT never 

nor long retained. It was constituted, even exactly 
now, more as a nominal than as a real limit; a 'eai^ed. 
nominal total, yet no longer a mere blank as the Four 
Hundred had originally produced it, but containing indeed 
a number of individual names greater than the total, and 
without any assignable line of demarcation. The mere 
fact, that every one who furnished a panoply was entitled 
to be of the Five Thousand — and not they alone, but others 
besides * — shows that no care was taken to adhere either 
to that or to any other precise number. If we may credit 
a speech composed by Lysias,^ the Four Hundred had 
themselves (after the demolition of their intended fortress 
at Eetioneia, and when power was passing out of their 
hands) appointed a committee of their number to draw up 
for the first time a real list of The Five Thousand: and 
Polystratus, a member of that committee, takes credit with 
the succeeding democracy for having made the list com- 
prise nine thousand names instead of five thousand. As 
this list of Polystratus (if indeed it ever existed) was never 
either published or adopted, I merely notice the description 

volumes, and on the explanation of those who furnished panoplies, 

given of it hy Dr. Arnold (see ch. It could never have heen intended, 

xlv.). for example, to exclude the Hippeis 

* The words of Thucydides (viii. or Knights. 

87)— tTvoi 5e ooTU)v, 6710001 xal * Lysias, Orat. xx. pro Polystrato, 

oitXa uaps^ovToi— show that this c. 4. p. 675 Beisk. 
hody was not composed exclusively 
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given of it to illustrate my position; that the number Five 
Thousand was now understood on all sides as an indefinite 
expression for a suffrage extensivei but not universal. The 
number had been first invented by Antiphon and th^ 
leaders of the Four Hundred, to cloak their oyrn usurpatio^ 
and iniimidate the democracy: next, it served the purpose 
of Theramenes and the minority of the Four Hundred| as 
a basis on which to raise a sort of dynastic opposition (to 
use modem phraseology) within the limits of the oligarchy 
— ihat isi without appearing to overstep principles acknow- 
ledged by the oligarcny themselves: lastly^ it was employed 
by the democratical party generally as a convenient middle 
term to slide back into the old system, with as little dis- 
pute as possible; for Alkibiades and the armament had 
sent word home that they adhered to the Five Thousand, 
and to the abolition of salaried civil functions. ^ 

But exclusive suffrage of the so-called Five Thou^f^id, 
Th Fi e especially with thQ expansive num/eric^ con- 
Thousand struction now adopted, lyas of little val^^ either 
—were toon to themselves or to the state ;* while it was an 
fnto imiyer. iusultinff shoQk to the feelings of the excluded 
sal oitisen- multiti;iae, especially to brave and active seamen 
^' like the Panui. Though prudent as ff^ step of 

momentiuy transition, it could not staled, npr was any 
attempt made to preserve it in permanence — amidst ^ com- 
munity so long accustomed to universal citizenship, and 
whero the necessities of (jLeifence fi^nst the enei^y caUed 
for energetic efforts from all the citi^sens. 

Even as to the gratuitous functions, the xnembers Oif 
the Five Thoufiiand themselves would soon become ti^ed, 
not less than the poorer freemen, of serving without pay, 
as senators or in other ways: so that nothing but absolujbe 
financi^ deficit would prevent the re-establishment, entire 
or partial, of the pay. Ai^d that deficit vas never so com- 
plete |jts to stop the disl^irseiment of the Piobely, or dis- 
tribution x>f t^o obpli to e^h citizen Qp occasion of various 
relig^VS festivals. Si^ch distribut^a continued without 
interruption; though perhaps the number of occasions on 
which it w^ made loay have been lessened. 3 

> Thucyd. riii. 86. * See the yalaable financial in- 

* Thucyd. yiii. 92. t6 |Atv xaxa- scriptions in M. Boeckh's Gorpus 

«rn)a«i futdxouc xoaoutouc, &vTtxpuc Inscriptionum, part i. nos. 147, 148, 

i^tiOv i|]ro6|ifvot, Ao. which attest considerable disburse- 
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How far, or under what restriction, any re-establish- 
ment of civil pay obtained footing during the Restoration 
seven years between the Four Hundred and the <>' **»« com- 
Thirty, we cannot say. But leaving this point mocracyj 
undecided, we can show, that within a year after an except 
the deposition of the Four Hundred, the suffrage ^*^* 
of the so-called Five Thousand expanded into the suffrage 
of all Athenians without exception, or into the full an- 
tecedent democracy. A memorable decree, passed about 
eleven months after that event — at the commencement of 
the archonship of Glaukippus (June or July 4 1 b.c.) when 
the Senate of Five Hundred, the Dikasts and other civil 
functionaries were renewed for the coming year, pursuant 
to the ancient democratical practice — exnibits to us the 
full democracy not merely in action, but in all the glow of 
feeling called forth by a recent restoration. It seems to 
have been thought that this first renewal of archons and 
other functionaries, under the revived democracy, ought to 
be stamped by some emphatic proclamation of sentiment, 
analogous to the solemn and heart-stirring oath taken in 
the preceding year at Samos. Accordingly Demophantus 
proposed and carried a (psephism or) decree, ^ prescribing 
the form of an oath to be taken by all Athenians to stand 
by the democratical constitution. 

The terms of his psephism and oath are striking. "If 
any man subvert the democracy at Athens, or Psephism of 
hold any magistracy after the democracy has Demophan- 
been subverted, he shall be an enemy of the craticai"**" 
Athenians. Let him be put to death with im- oath pre- 
punity, and let his property be confiscated to *"*^®^- 
the public, with the reservation of a tithe to Athene. Let 
the man who has killed him, and the accomplice privy to 
the act, be accounted holy and of good religious odour. 



ments for the Diobely in 410-409 b.o. 

Nor does it seem that there was 
much diminution during these same 
years in the private expenditure 
and ostentation of the Ghordgi at 
the festivals and other exhibitions: 
see the Oration xxi. of Lysias — 
'AitoXoYia AiopoSoxiac— c. 1, 2. p. 698- 
700 Beiske. 

' About the date of this psephism 
or decree, see Boeckh, Staatsbaus- 

VOL. VII. 



haltung der Atbener, vol. ii. p. 168 
(in the comment upon sundry in- 
scriptions appended to his work, 
not included in the English trans- 
lation by Sir G-. Lewis) ; also Meier, 
De Bonis Damnatorum, sect. ii. 
p. 6-10. Wachsmuth erroneously 
places the date of it after the 
Thirty— see Hellen. Alterth. ii. ix. 
p. 267. 
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Let all Athenians swear an oath under the sacrifice of full- 
grown victims, in their respective tribes and demes, to kill 
him. > Let the oath be as follows : — "I will kill with my own 
hand, if I am able, any man who shall subvert the demo- 
cracy at Athens, or who shall hold any office in future after 
the democracy has been subverted, or shall rise in arms for 
the purpose of making himself a despot, or shall help the 
despot to establish himself. And if any one else shall kill 
him, I will account the slayer to be holy as respects both 
gods and demons, as having slain an enemy of the Athe- 
nians. And I engage, by word, by deed and by vote, to sell 
his property and make over one-half of the proceeds to the 
slayer, without withholding anything. If any man shall 
perish in slaying or in trying to slay the despot, I will be 
kind both to him and to his children, as to Harmodius and 
Aristogeiton and their descendants. And I hereby dissolve 
and release all oaths which have been sworn hostile to the 
Athenian people, either at Athens, or at the camp (at 
Samos) or elsewhere." 2 Let all Athenians swear this as the 
regular oath immediately before the festival of theDionysia, 
with sacrifice and full-grown victims ;3 invoking upon him 
who keeps it, good things in abundance, — but upon him 
who breaks it, destruction for himself as well as for his 
family." 

Such was the remarkable decree which the Athenians 

I Andokidfts de Mysteriis, sect, oligarchical conspirators, both at 

96-99. (0. 16, p. 48 B.)— *0 8* dino- Samoa and at Athens, are doubtless 

XTtivac t6v taura icoii^vavTa, xal 6 intended to be abrogated: and this 

ou|iPouXeuoaci Soioc ioTu> xax edayiQC* oath, like that of the armament at 

*0|j.69at 8' 'AQT)valouc Sicavxa^ Samos (Thucyd.Tiii. 76), is intended 

in9* lepwv TtXcitov, xori (puXac to be sworn by every one, in- 

%a\ X ax a S iqjxou «, dnoxrelvetv tov eluding those who had before been 

TauTtt itoiiQoavTa. members of the oligarchical con* 

The comment of Sieyers (Com- spiracy. Perhaps it may also be 

mentationes De Xenophontis Hel- intended to abrogate the covenant 

lenicis, Berlin, 1833, p. 18, 19) on sworn by the members of the politi- 

the eyents of this time, is not clear, oal clubs or ^uvu>ixoaiat among 

* Andokidds de Mysteriis, sect, themselves, insofar as it pledged 

95.99. (c. 16. p. 48 B.) *Oic69oi fi' them to anti-constitutional acts 

8pxoi 6|j.u>{iovTai 'AOi^vTQffiv ^ 4v xtp (Thucyd. viii. 64-81). 

ox paronifitpT] &XX06I 7C0U ivavrlot 'Andokidds de Mysteriis, sect. 

x<}> 6i^(i(fi xu)v 'A9r}valu)v, X6u) %a\ 95-99. (c. 16. p. 48. B.) Tauxa H 

OKplTjfjki. ifjLOoavxiov 'A97)vaioi7covTe« xo8* 

To what particular anti-constitu- iepu)v xeXelcov, x6v v6|jLipLov Spxov, 

tional oaths allusion is here made, icp6 Aiovuolu)v, Ac, 
we cannot tell. All those of the 
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not only passed in senate and public assembly, less than a 
year after tbe deposition of the Four Hundred, but also 
caused to be engraved on a column close to the door of the 
Senate-house. It plainly indicates, not merely that the de- 
mocracy had returned, but an unusual intensity of demo- 
cratical feeling along with it. The constitution which all 
the Athenians thus swore to maintain by the most strenuous 
measures of defence, must have been a constitution in 
which all Athenians had political rights — ^not one of Five 
Thousand privileged persons excluding the rest.* This 
decree became invalid after the expulsion of the Thirty, by 
the general resolution then passed not to act upon any laws 
passed before the archonship of Eukleides, unless specially 
re-enacted. But the column, on which it stood engraved, 
still remained, and the words were read upon it at least 
down to the time of the orator Lykurgus, eighty years 
afterwards. 2 

The mere deposition of the Four Hundred, however,, 
and the transfer of political power to the Five Flight of 
Thousand, which took place in the first public most of the 
assembly held after the defeat off Eretria — was the^lw*' 
sufficient to induce most of the violent leaders Hundred to 
of the Four Hundred forthwith to leave Athens, ^^^^^i^^*- 
Peisander, Alexikles, and others, went off secretly to De- 
keleia;3 Aristarchus alone made his flight the means of 
inflicting a new wound upon his country. Being among the 

' Those who think that a new He calls this psephism of Demo- 
constitution was estahlisbed (after phantus a law of Solon (sect. 96): 
the deposition of the Four Hun- see above in this History, ch. xi. 
dred) are perplexed to fix the period ' Thucyd. yiii. 98. Most of these 
at which the old democracy was fugitives returned six years after* 
restored. K. F. Hermann and others wards, after the battle of iBgospo- 
suppose, without any special proof, tami, when the Athenian' people 
that it was restored at the time again became subject to an oli- 
when Alkibiadds returned to garchy in the persons of the Thirty. 
Athens in 407 B.C. See K. F. Her- Several of them became members 
mann, Griech. Staats-Alterthiimer, of the senate which worked under 
8. 167. not. 13. the Thirty (Lysias cont. Agorat. 

* Lykurgus, adv. Leokrat. sect. Sect. 80. o. 18. p. 496). 

131. c. p. 225 : compare Demosthen. Whether Aristotelds and Ohari- 

adv. Leptin. sect. 138. o. 34. p. 606. kl6s were among the number of 

If we wanted any proof, how the Four Hundred who now went 

perfectly reckless and unmeaning into exile, as Wattenbach a£Brm8 

is the mention of the name of (De Quadringent. Ath. Factione, 

Solon by the orators, we should p. 66), seems not clearly made out. 
find it in this passage of Andokidds. 
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number of the cenerals, he availed himself of this anthoritj 
to march — with gome of the mdest among those Scythian 
archers, who did the police daty of the city — to CBnoe on 
the B<Botian frontier, which was at that moment under siege 
by a body of Corinthians and Boeotians united. Aristarchus, 
in concert with the besiegers, presented himself to the 
garribon, and acquainted them that Athens and Sparta had 
just concluded peace, one of the conditions of which was 
that CEnoe should be surrendered to the Boeotians. He 
therefore, am general, ordered them to evacuate the place, 
under the benefit of a truce to return home. The garrison, 
having been closely blocked up, and kept wholly ignorant 
of the actual condi tion of politics, obeyed the order with- 
out reserve; so that the Boeotians acquired possession of 
this very important frontier position — a new thorn in the 
side of Athens, besides Dekeleia. ^ 

Thus was the Athenian democracy again restored, and 
the divorce between the city and the armament at Samos 
terminated, after an interruption of about four months by 
the successful conspiracy of the Four Hundred. It was 
TberamenAt Only by a sort of miracle — or rather by the in- 
stauds credible backwardness and stupidity of her 

Mcuse the foreign enemies — that Athens escaped alive 
remaining from this nefarious aggression of her own ablest 
the Vour^ ^^^ Wealthiest citizens. That the victorious de- 
Hnndred, mocracy should animadvert upon and punish the 
tn^reference principal actors concerned in it — who had sa- 
to the fort tiated their own selfish ambition at the cost of 
nela*and ^0 much suffering, anxiety, and peril, to their 
the <!mbasiy country — was nothing more than rigorous justice, 
to Sparta, j^^^ ^j^^ circumstances of the case were peculiar: 
i'or the counter-revolution had been accomplished partly by 
the aid of a minority among the Four Hundred themselves 
— Theramenes, Aristokrates, and others, together with the 
Board of Elders called Probuli — all of whom had been, at 
the outset, either principals or accomplices in that system 
of terrorism and assassination, whereby the democracy had 
been overthrown and the oligarchical rulers established 
in the Senate-house. The earlier operations of the con- 
spiracy, therefore, though among its worst features, could 
not be exposed to inquiry and trial, without compromising 

* Thncyd. yiii. 89-90. 'Aplaxap^o^, dv^p iv toi« [AdXiffxa xol ex itXelaTou 
ivMVXiOi Tip 8l)fA<|}, Ao. 
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these parties as fellow-criminals. Theramenes evaded the 
difficulty, by selecting for animadversion a recent act of the 
majority of the Four Hundred, which he and his partisans 
had opposed, and on which therefore he had no interests 
adverse either to justice or to the popular feeling. He 
stood forward to impeach the last embassy sent by the 
Four Hundred to Sparta — sent with instructions to purchase 
peace and alliance at almost any price — and connected with 
the construction of the fort at Eetioneia for the reception 
of an enemy's garrison. This act of manifest treason, in 
which Antiphon, Phrynichus, and ten other known envoys 
were concerned, was chosen as the special matter for public 
trial and punishment, not less on public grounds than with 
a view to his own favour in the renewed democracy. But 
the fact that it was Theramenes who thus denounced his 
old friends and fellow-conspirators, after having lent hand 
and heart to their earlier and not less guilty deeds — was 
long remembered as a treacherous betrayal, and employed 
in after-days as an excuse for atrocious injustice against 
himself. * 

Of the twelve envoys who went on this mission, all 
except Phrynichus, Antiphon, Archeptolemus, and Ono- 
makles, seem to have already escaped to Dekeleia or else- 
where. Phrynichus (as I have mentioned a few pages 
above) had been assassinated several days before. Re- 
specting his memory, a condemnatory vote had already 
been just passed by the restored Senate of Five Hundred, 
decreeing that his property should be confiscated and his 
house razed to the ground; and conferring the gift of ci- 
tizenship, together with a pecuniary recompense, on two 
foreigners who claimed to have assassinated him. 2 The 

1 Lysias cont. Eratosttaen. c. 11. chus, preceded the trial of Anti- 

p. 427. sect. 66-68. BouX6(x&voc Si phon — we may gather from the 

(Theramenes) t(|) 0|j.eTep({j zXiQ^ti concluding words of the sentence 

nioTO^ 5oyttv eivai, 'AvTi(pu>vTa xai passed upon Antiphon: see Flu- 

'Ap/sirtdXejiov, 9i).Tatoo;6vtacauT<p, taroh, Vit. X. Oratt. p. 384 B. : 

xatT7)Yopu>v dnexTSivev eU toooutov compare Schol. Aristoph. Lysistr. 

hi xaxiac -^XOev, costs &|j.3 |Atv otd ttjv 313. 

nf,oc exEtvcuc iciaxiv UfAac xaTsSou- Both Lysias and Tjykurgus, thei 
Xuisa-rot &id 6e ty]v npoc 6|Aa^ touc orators, contain statements about 
91X0UC dnu>>.s3sv. the death of Phrynichus which are- 
Compare Xenophon, Hellen. ii. 3, not in harmony with Thucydidgs.. 
30-33. Both these orators agree in report- 
^ That these Totes, respecting the ing the names of the two foreigners 
memory and the death of Phryni- who claimed to have &la.vDL 'CVv^'o.-- 
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other three, Antiphon, Archeptolemiis, and Onomakles, ^ 
were presented in name to the Senate by the generals (of 
whom probably Theramen^ was one) as having gone on 
a mission to Sparta for purposes of mischief to Athens, 
partly on board an enemy's ship, partly through the Spar- 
tan garrison at Dekeleia. Upon this presentation, doubt- 
less a document of some length and going into particulars, 
a senator named Andron moved, — That the generals, aided 
by any ten senators whom they may choose, do seize the 
three persons accused, and hold them in custody for trial: 
— That the Thesmothetae do send to each of the three a 
formal summons, to prepare themselves for trial on a 
fdture day before the Dikastery, on the charge of high 
treason — and do bring them to trial on the day named; as- 
sisted by the generals, the ten senators chosen as auxilia- 
ries, and any other citizen who may please to take part, as 
their accusers. Each of the three was to be tried separate- 
Iv, and if condemned, was to be dealt with according to 
the penal law of the city against traitors, or persons guilty 
of treason^* 

Though all the three persons thus indicated were in 
Antiphon Athens, or at least were supposed to be there, 
tritd, con- on the day when this resolution was passed by 
and ' the Senate, — yet before it was executed, Ono- 
•xtcttttd. makles had fled; so that Antiphon and Arche- 

ebat, and whose claim was allowed trial the dead body of Phrynichus, 

bf the people afterwards, in a and that Aristarchns and AlexikUs 

formal reward and rote of citizen- were pat to death for undertaking 

■hip — Thrasybultts of Kalydon— its defence — is certainly in part 

Apollodoms of Megara (Lysiaf false, and probably wholly false, 

oont. Agorat. c. 18. p. 492 ; Lyknrg. Aristarchns was then at OSnod, 

cont. Leokrat. c. 29. p. 217). AlexikUs at Dekeleia. 

Lykurgus says that Phrynichns ' OnomakUs had been one of the 

was assassinated by night "near colleagues of Phrynichns, as gen- 

the fountain hard by the willow- oral of the armament in Ionia, iu 

trees:" which is quite contradictory the preceding autumn (Thucyd. 

to Thucydidds, who states that the Tiii. 25). 

deed was done in daylight, and in In one of the Biographies of 

the market-place. Agoratus, against ThucydidAs (p. xxii. in Dr. Amold^s 

whom the speech of Lysias is edition) it is stated that OnomakUs 

directed, pretended to hare been was executed along with the other 

one of the assassins, and claimed two: but the document cited in the 

reward on that score. Pseudo-Plutarch contradicts this. 

The story of Lykurgus, that the « Plutarch, Vit. X. Oratt. p. 834: 

Athenian people, on the proposition compare Xenophon, Hellenic, i. 7, 

tim, exhnmed and biottght to 22. 
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ptolemus only were imprisoned for trial. They too must 
nave had ample opportunity for leaving the city, and we 
might have presumed that Antiphon would have thought 
it quite as necessary to retire as Peisander and Alexiklls. 
So acute a man as he, at no time very popular, must have 
known that now at least he had drawn the sword against 
his fellow-citizens in a manner which could never be for- 
given. However, he chose voluntarily to stay: and this 
man, who had given orders for taking off so many of the 
democratical speakers by private assassination, received 
from the democracy, when triumphant, full notice and fair 
trial, on a distinct and specific charge. The speech which 
he made in his defence though it did not procure acquittal, 
was listened to, not merely with patience, but with admi- 
ration; as we may judge from the powerful and lasting 
effect which it produced. Thucydides describes it as the 
most magnificent defence against a capital charge, which 
had ever come before him;i and the poet Agathon, doubt- 
less a hearer, warmly complimented Antiphon on his elo- 
quence; to which the latter replied, that the approval of 
one such discerning judge was in his eyes an ample com- 
pensation for the unfriendly verdict of the multitude. 
Both he and Archeptolemus were found guilty by the 
Dikastery and condemned to the penalties of treason. 
They were handed over to the magistrates called the Eleven 
(the chiefs of executive justice at Athens) to be put to 
death by the customary draught of hemlock. Their pro- 
perties were confiscated: their houses were directed to be 
razed, and the vacant site to be marked by columns, 
with the inscription — "The residence of Antiphon the 
traitor — of Archeptolemus the traitor." They were not 

ApoUzis was one of the accusers Dikastery himself. The words xal 

of Antiphon: see Harpokration, y. auxdc Tt, following immediately, 

2Taoid)TT)<. set forth his great efficiency when 

' Thucyd. yiii. 68 ; Aristotel. he did for once plead his own cause. 

Ethic. Eudem. iii. 6. Kal auric Buhnken seems quite right (Dis- 

Ts CAvTt^wv)— apiata ^aivstai tu>v sertat. De Antiphont. p. 818 Beisk.) 

(AS^pi efAou, UTtep a6Tu>v toOtcov in considering the oration ictpi 

aiTiaOsU— Bavditou &lx7)v diTO>.o')f'yjad- (itTafftdaecDc to be Antiphon's de« 

yi^^,o^—^And he too for himself,^ Ac. fence of himself— though Wester- 

Thucydidds had just before stated mann (Qeschichte der Griechisch. 

that Antiphon rendered the most Beredsamkeit, p. 277) contrOTerts 

valuable service as an adviser to this opinion. This oration is alluded 

other litigants, but that he seldom to in several of the articles in Har- 

8;>oke before the people or the pokration. 
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permitted to be buried either in Attica or in any territory 
subject to Athenian dominion, i Their children, both le- 
gitimate and illegitimate, were deprived of the citizenship ; 
and the citizen, who should adopt any descendant of 
either of them, was to be himself in like manner disfran- 
chised. 

Such was the sentence passed by the Dikastery, pur- 
suant to the Athenian law of treason. It was direct- 
ed to be engraved on the same brazen column as the 
decree of honour to the slayers of Phrynichus. From 
that column it was transcribed, and has thus passed into 
history. 2 

How many of the Four Hundred oligarchs actually 
^ ^ ^ came to trial or were punished, we have no 

Treatment ^, . i_j.ii • ji»v 

of the Four means of knowing; but there is ground tor be- 
Hundred lieviug that noue were put to death except 
genera y. ^ntiphon and Archeptolemus — perhaps also 
Aristarchus, the betrayer of (Enoe to the Boeotians. The 

' So, Themistoklds, as a traitor, the Senate for sending Antiphon 

was not allowed to he huried in and Archeptolemus to trial) had 

Attica (Thucyd. i. 138 ; Gomel, heen himself a memher of the Four 

Kepos. Vit. Themistocl. ii. 10). His Hundred oligarchs, a swell as Thera- 

fdends are said to have hrought mends (Harp. v. 'AvSpuDv). 

his hones thither secretly. The note of Dr. Arnold, upon 

* It is given at length in Fseudo- that passage (viii. 68) wherein Thu- 

Platarch, Vit. X. Oratt. p. 833, 834. cydidgs calls Antiphon dpsT^ oOos- 

It was preserved hy Geecilius, a v6< u9Tspo<— "inferior to no man in 

Sicilian and rhetorical teacher, of virtue"— well deserves to he con- 

the Augustan age; who possessed suited. This passage shows in a 

sixty orations ascribed to Antiphon, remarkahle manner, what were the 

twenty-five of which he considered political and private qualities 

to be spurious. which determined the esteem of 

Antiphon left a daughter, whom Thucydidgs. It shows that his 

EallsBschrus sued for in marriage sympathies went along with the 

pursuant to the forms of law, being oligarchical party; and that while 

entitled to do so on the score of the exaggerations of opposition 

near relationship (eiteSixasaxo). speakers or demagogues, such as 

Kallseschrus was himself one of those which he imputes to Kleon 

the Four Hundred — perhaps a and Hyperbolus , provoked his 

brother of Kritias. It seems sin- bitter hatred— exaggerations of the 

gular that the legal power of suing oligarchical warfare, or multiplied 

at law for a female in marriage, assassinations, did not make him 

by right of near kin (tou eniSixa- like a man the worse. But it shows 

CeoOat), could extend to a female at the same time his high candour 

disfranchised and debarred from in the narration of facts; for he 

all rights of citizenship. gives an undisguised revelation 

If we may believe Harpokration, both of the assassinations, and of 

Andron (who made the motion in. Wie treason, of Antiphon. 
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latter is said to have been formally tried and condemned :i 
though by what accident he afterwards came into the 
power of the Athenians, after having once effected his es- 
cape, we are not informed. The property of Peisander (he 
himself having escaped) was confiscated, and granted either 
wholly or in part as a recompense to Apollodorus, 
one of the assassins of Phrynichus: 2 probably the 
property of the other conspicuous fugitive oligarchs was 
confiscated also. Polystratus, another of the Four Hund- 
red, who had only become a member of that body a few 
days before its fall, was tried during absence (which ab- 
sence his defenders afterwards accounted for by saying 
that he had been wounded in the naval battle off Eretria) 
and heavily fined. It seems that each of the Four Hund- 
red was called on to go through an audit and a trial of ac- 
countability (according to the practice general at Athens 
with magistrates going out of office). Such of them as did 
not appear to this trial were condemned to ^ne, to exile, 
or to have their names recorded as traitors. But most of 
those who did appear seem to have been acquitted, partly, 
we are told, by oribes to the LogistsB or auditing officers 
— though some were condemned either to fine or to partial 
political disability, along with those hoplites who had been 
the most marked partisans of the Four Hundred. ^ 

' Xenoph. Hellenic, i. 7, 28. This mene et Aristocrate steterant, in 

is the natural meaning of the pas- magno honore habiti sunt: omni- 

sage; though it may also mean bus autem rationes reddendee fue- 

that a day for trial was named, but runt ; qui solum vertissent) prodi- 

that Aristarchus did not appear, tores judicati sunt, nomina in 

AristarchuB may possibly hare publico proposita" (Wattenbach, 

been made prisoner in one of the De Quadringentorum Athenis Fac- 

engagements which took place be- tione, p. 65). 

tween the garrison of Dekeleia From the psephism of Fatro- 

and the Athenians. The Athenian kleidds (passed six years snbse- 

exiles in a body established them- quently, after the battle of ^gos- 

selves at Dekeleia and carried on potamos) we learn that the names 

constant war with the citizens at of such among the Four Hundred 

Athens: see Lysias, De Bonis as did not stay to take their trial 

Niciae Fratris, Or. xviii. ch. 4. p. were engraved on pillars distinct 

604; Pro Polystrato, Orat. xx. c. 7. from those who were tried and 

p. 688; AndokidSs de Mysteriis, condemned either to fine or to 

c. 17. p. 50. various disabilities— Andokidds de 

2 Lysias, De 01e& Sacrft, Or. yii. Mysteriis, sect. 76-78— Kal Ssa 6v6- 

ch. 2. p. 263 Beisk. (lata tujv Tsxpaxoalwv Tivo? «TfT*" 

' ''Quadringentis ipsa dominatio Ypanxai, t] aXXo xi icspl tu)v sv t^ 

fraudinon fuit; imo quicnmThera- 6XiYap)ria npaxQevttuv ioxi xou fs- 
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Indistinctly as we make out the particular proceedings 
Fayourabie of the Athenian people at this restoration of 
i^^'Phuc*'*-* *^® democracy, we know from Thucydides that 
did^B o/the their prudence and moderation were exemplary. 

th^^Ath -' '^^^ 6^1ogy, which he bestows in such emphatic 
Diftnt. ' terms upon their behaviour at this juncture, is 

YpatxM>>vov, ieXT)v6ic6aa iv 9T17- to be the cousin, 'whereas he was 

\ai\zfifpaiexaix(i>'* pLV] tvddot in reality only fellow demot, of 

|jLSivdyT<i)V| Ac. (these last names, Phrynichus (sect. 20, 24,11). The 

as the most criminal, were excepted defence explains his non appear- 

irom the amnesty of Patrokleidds). ance by saying that he had been 

We here see that there were two wonnded at the battle of Eretria, 

categories among the condemned and that the trial took place im- 

Four Hundred:— 1. Those who re* mediately after the deposition of 

mained to stand the trial of ac- the Four Hundred (sect. 14, 24). 

countability, and were condemned He was heavily fined, and deprived 

either to a fine which they could of his citizenship (sect. 16, 33, 38). 

not pay, or to some positive disa- It would appear that the fine was 

bility. 2. Those «who did not re- greater than his property could 

main to stand their trial, and were discbarge: accordingly this fine, 

condemned par contumace. remaining unpaid, would become 

Along with the first category we chargeable upon his sons after his 

find other names besides those of death, and unless they could pay 

the Four Hundred, found guilty it, they would come into the situ- 

as their partisans— dXXo xt (ovofia) ation of insolvent public debtors 

icspl TU)v sv T^ oXtYap^lcK icpaySivtiov. to the state, which would debar 

Among these partisans we may them from the exercise of the rights 

rank the soldiers mentioned a little of citizenship, so long as the debt 

before, sect. 76— oi aTpaTiuixai, oU remained unpaid. But while Poly- 

Sti sicifictvav sici xtuv xupdv- stratus was alive, his sons were 

vu>v sv x^ icoXtt, xd f&iv &\\oi ^v not liable to the state for the 

&ffsp xoU dXXoic noXlxaic, siicsiv 8* payment of his fine; and they 

sv x(p fii^|Jk(t> o6x c^^v a6xoic oufis therefore still remained citizens 

pouXtuaai— where the preposition and in the full exercise of their 

iicl seems to signify not simply rights, though he was disfranchised, 

contemporaneousness, but a sort They were three sons, all of whom 

of intimate connexion, like the had served with credit as hoplites, 

phrase tnl icpooxdxou olxelv (see and even as horsemen, in Sicily 

MatthisB, Gr. Qr. sect. 684 ; Eiihner| and elsewhere. In the speech be- 

Gr. Gr. sect. 611). fore as, one of them prefers a peti- 

The oration of Lysias pro Poly- tion to the Dikastery that the sen- 

strato is on several points obscure : tence passed against his father may 

but we make out that Polystratus be mitigated— partly on the ground 

was one of the Four Hundred who that it was unmerited, being passed 

did not come to stand his trial of while his father was aftraid to stand 

accountability, and was therefore forward in his own defence — partly 

condemned in his absence. Severe as recompense for distinguished 

accusations were made against military services of all the three 

bim, And iie was falsely asaexted sons. The speech was delivered at 
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indeed doubly remarkable :i first, because it comes 
from an exile, not friendly to the democracy, and a 
strong admirer of Antiphon; next, because the juncture 
itself was one eminently trying to the popular morality, 
and likely to degenerate, by almost natural tendency, into 
excess of reactionary vengeance and persecution. The de- 
mocracy was now one hundred years old, dating from 
Kleisthen^s — and fifty years old, even dating from the final 
reforms ofEphialtesandPerikles; so that self-government 
and political equality were a part of the habitual sentiment 
of every man's bosom — heightened in this case by the fact 
that Athens was not merely a democracy, but an imperial 
democracy, having dependencies abroad. 2 At a moment 
when, from unparalleled previous disasters, she is barely 
able to keep up the struggle against her foreign enemies, 
a small knot of her own wealthiest citizens, taking ad- 
vantage of her weakness, contrive by a tissue of fraud and 
force not less flagitious than skilfully combined, to con- 
centrate in their own hands the powers of the state, and 
to tear from their countrymen the security against bad 
government, the sentiment of equal citizenship, and the 
long-established freedom of speech. Nor is this all: these 
conspirators not only plant an oligarchical sovereignty in 
the Senate-house, but also sustain that sovereignty by 
inviting a foreign garrison from without, and by betraying 
Athens to her f eloponnesian enemies. Two more deadly 
injuries it is impossible to imagine; and from neither of 
them would Athens have escaped, if her foreign enemy had 
manifested reasonable alacrity. Considering the immense 
peril, the narrow escape, and the impairea condition in 
which Athens was left notwithstanding her escape — we 
might well have expected in the people a violence of 

a time later than the battle of ii amply sufficient to refute the 

Kynossgma, in the autumn of this Tague assertions in the Oration 

year (sect. 31), but not very long xxv. of Lysias (Aiqiaou KaraXua. 

after the overthrow of the Four 'AicoX. sec. 34, 36) about great 

Hundred, and certainly (I think) enormities now committed by the 

long before the Thirty ; so that the Athenians ; though Mr. Mitford 

assertion of Taylor (Vit. Lysise, copies these assertions as if they 

p. 65) that a7l the extant orations of were real history, referring them 

Lysias bear date after the Thirty, to a time four years afterwards 

must be received with this excep- (History of Greece, ch. xx. s. 1. 

tion. vol. iv. p. 327). 

* This testimony of Thucydidds > Thucyd. yiii. 68. 
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reactiooary hostility such as every calm observer, while 
making allowance for the provocation, must nevertheless 
have condemned; and perhaps somewhat analogous to that 
exasperation which, under very similar circumstances, had 
caused the bloody massacres at Korkyra. ^ And when we 
find that this is exactly the occasion which Thucydides (an 
observer rather less than impartial) selects to eulogise 
their good conduct and moderation, we are made deeply 
sensible of the good habits which their previous democracy 
must have implanted in them, and which now served as a 
corrective to the impulse of the actual moment. They had 
become familiar with the cementing force of a common 
sentiment; they had learnt to hold sacred the inviolability 
of law and justice, even in respect to their worst enemy ; 
and what was of not less moment, the frequency and 
freedom of political discussion had taught them not only 
to substitute the contentions of the tongue for those of the 
sword, but also to conceive their situation with its present 
and prospective liabilities, instead of being hurried away 
by blind retrospective vengeance against the past. 

There are few contrasts in Grecian history more mem- 
oiigarchy orable or more instructive, than that between 
at Athens, this oligarchical conspiracy, — conductedbysome 
at Samoa— of the ablest hands at Athens — and the demo- 
contrast, cratical movement going on at the same time 
in Samos, among the Athenian armament and the Samian 
citizens. In the former we have nothing but selfishness 
and personal ambition from the beginning: first, a partner- 
ship to seize for their own advantage the powers of govern- 
ment — ^next, after this object has been accomplished, a 
breach among the partners, arising out of disappointment 
alike selfish. We find appeal made to nothing but the 
worst tendencies ; either tricks to practise upon the credu- 
lity of the people, or extra-judicial murders to work upon 
their fear. In the latter, on the contrary, the sentiment 
invoked is that of common patriotism, and equal, {)ublic- 
minded sympathy. That which we read in Thucydides — 
when the soldiers of the armament and the Samian citizens 
pledged themselves to each other by solemn oaths to uphold 
their democracy, to maintain harmony and good feeling 
with each other, to prosecute energetically the war against 
the Peloponnesians, and to remain at enmity with the oli- 

' See, about the eyents in Korkyra, ch. 1. 
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garchical conspirators at Athens — is a scene among the 
most dramatic and inspiriting which occurs in his history. ^ 
Moreover we recognise at Samos the same absence of re- 
actionary vengeance as at Athens, after the attack of the 
oligarchs, Athenian as well as Samian, has been repelled; 
although those oligarchs had begun by assassinating Hyper- 
bolus and others. There is throughout this whole demo- 
cratical movement at Samos a generous exaltation of com- 
mon sentiment over personal, and at the same time an 
absence of ferocity against opponents, such as nothing ex- 
cept democracy ever inspired in the Grecian bosom. 

It is indeed true that this was a special movement of 
generous enthusiasm, and that the details ofademocratical 
government correspond to it but imperfectly. Neither in 
the life of an individual, nor in that of a people, does the 
ordinary and e very-day movement appear at all worthy of 
those particular seasons in which a man is lifted above his 
own level, and becomes capable of extreme devotion and 
heroism. Yet such emotions, though their complete pre- 
dominance is never otherwise than transitoiy, have their 
foundation in veins of sentiment which are not even at 
other times wholly extinct, but count among the manifold 
forces tending to modify and improve, if they cannotgovem, 
human action. Even their moments of transitory pre- 
dominance leave a luminous tract behiDd,and render the men 
who have passed through them more apt to conceive again 
the same generous impulse, though in fainter degree. It is 
one of the merits of (Grecian democracy that it did raise 
this feeling of equal and patriotic communion; sometimes, 
and on rare occasions, like the scene at Samos, with over- 
whelming intensity, so as to impassion an unanimous multi- 
tude; more frequently, in feebler tide, yet such as gave 
some chance to an honest and eloquent orator of making 
successful appeal to public feeling against corruption or 
selfishness. If we follow the movements of Antiphon and 
his fellow-conspirators at Athens, contemporaneous with 
the democratical manifestations at Samos, we shall see that 
not only was no such generous impulse included in it, but 
the success of their scheme depended upon their being 
able to strike all common and active patriotism out of the 
Athenian bosom. Under the "cold shade" of their oligar- 
chy — even if we suppose the absence of cruelty and rapa- 

' Thuoyd. viii. 76. 
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city, which would probably soon have become rife had their 
dominion lasted, as we shall presently learn from the history 
of the second oligarchy of Thirty — no sentiment would have 
been left to the Athenian multitude except fear, servility, 
or at best a tame and dumb sequacity to leaders whom they 
neither chose nor controlled. To those who regard different 
forms of government as distinguished from each other 
mainly by the feelings which eacn tends to inspire, in ma- 
gistrates as well as citizens, the contemporaneous scenes 
of Athens and Samos will suggest instructive comparisons 
between Grecian oligarchy and Grecian democracy. 
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CHAPTER LXIIL 

THE RESTORED ATHENIAN DEMOCRACY, AFTER THE 
DEPOSITION OF THE FOUR HUNDRED, DOWN TO 
THE ARRIVAL OF CYRUS THE YOUNGER IN ASIA 
MINOR. 

The oligarchy of Four Hundred at Athens (installed in the 
Senate-house about February or March 411 b.c, j^^ ^^^ 
and deposed about July of the same year), after Emba'- 
four or five months of danger and distraction rassed state 
such as to bring her almost within the grasp of after*the* 
her enemies, has now been terminated by the Four 
restoration of her democracy; with what attend- ^™'*^'®^' 
ant circumstances has been amply detailed. I now revert 
to the military and naval operations on the Asiatic coast, 
partly contemporaneous with the political dissensions at 
Athens, above described. 

It has already been stated that the Feloponnesian fleet 
of 94 triremes, ^ having remained not less than 80 peioponne- 
days idle at Bhodes, had come back to Miletus sian fleet— 
towards the end of March; with the intention "^doJ*' 
of proceeding to the rescue of Chios, which a from 
portion of the Athenian armament under Strom- -Athens, 
bi chides had been for some time besieging, and which was 
now in the greatest distress. The main Athenian fleet at 
Samos, however, prevented Astyochus from efiocting this 
object, since he did not think it advisable to hazard a gener- 
al battle. He was influenced partly by the bribes, partly 
by the delusions of Tissaphemes, who sought only to wear 
out both parties by protracted war, and who now professed 
to be on the point of bringing up the Phenician fleet to his 
aid. Astyochus had in his fleet the ships which had been 
brought over for cooperation with Phamabazus at the 
Hellespont, and which were thus equally unable to reach 
their destination. To meet this difficulty, the Spartan 

* Thucyd. viii. 44, 46. 
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Derkyllidas was sent with a body of troops by land to the 
Hellespont, there to ioin Pharnabazus, in acting against 
Abydos and the neighbonring dependencies of Athens. 
Abydos, connected with Miletus by colonial ties, set the 
example of revolting from Athens to Derkyllidas and Phar- 
nabazus; an example followed, two days afterwards, by the 
neighbouring town of Lampsakus. 

It does not appear that there was at this time any 
strombicbi- Athenian force in the Hellespont; and the news 
f *' ^CM ^^ *^® danger to the empire in a fresh quarter, 
to the when conveyed to Chios, alarmed Strombichides, 

Hellespont the Commander of the Athenian besieging arma- 
conditioiTof ment. The Chians, driven to despair by in- 
the Chians. creasing famine as well as by want of relief 
from Astyochus, and having recently increased their fleet 
to 36 triremes against the Athenian 32, by the arrival of 
] 2 ships under Leon (obtained from Miletus during the 
absence of Astyochus at Rhodes), had sallied out and 
fought an obstinate naval battle against the Athenians, 
with some advantage. ^ Nevertheless Strombichides felt 
compelled immediately to carry away 24 triremes and a 
body of hoplites for the relief of the Hellespont. Hence 
the Chians became sufficiently masters of the sea, to pro- 
vision themselves afresh, though the Athenian armament 
and fortified post still remained on the island. Astyochus 
also was enabled to recall Leon with the twelve triremes 
to Miletus, and thus to strengthen his main fleet. 2 

The present appears to have been the time, when the 
Discontent oligarchical party both in the town and in the 
in the Peio- camp at Samos, were laying their plan of con- 
See? at ^'^ spiracy as already recounted, and when the 
Miutus. Athenian generals were divided in opinion — 
Charminus siding with this party, Leon and Diomedon 
against it. Apprised of the reigning dissension, Astyochus 
thought it a uivourable opportunity for sailing with his 
whole fleet up to the harbour of Samos, and ofi*ering battle ; 
but the Athenians were in no condition to leave the har- 
bour. He accordingly returned to Miletus, where he again 
remained inactive, in expectation (real or pretended) of 
the arrival of the Phenician ships. But the discontent of 
his own troops, especially the Syracusan contingent, 

* Thuoyd. vlli. 61, 62. oox SXoa- not very decisive. 
cov ixovti^ means a certain success, * Thuoyd. viii. 63. 
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presently became uncontrollable. They not only murmured 
at the inaction of the armament during this precious 
moment of disunion in the Athenian camp, but also 
detected the insidious policy of Tissaphemes in thus 
frittering away their strength without result; a policy still 
more keenly brought home to their feelings by his irregu- 
larity in supplying them with pay and provision, which 
caused serious distress. To appease their clamours, Asty- 
ochus was compelled to call together a general assembly, 
the resolution of which was pronounced in favour of imme- 
diate battle. He accordingly sailed from Milltus with his 
whole fleet of 11 2 triremes round to the promontory of 
Mykale immediately opposite Samos — ordering the Milesian 
hoplites to cross the promontory by land to the same point. 
The Athenian fleet, now consisting of only 82 sail, in the 
absence of Strombichides, was then moored near Glauke 
on the mainland of Mykale: but the public decision just 
taken by the Peloponnesians to fight becoming known to 
them, they retired to Samos, not being willing to engage 
with such inferior numbers. * 

It seems to have been during this last interval of 
inaction on the part of Astyochus, that the oligarchical 
party in Samos made their attempt and miscarried; the 
reaction from which attempt brought about, with little 
delay, the great democratical manifestation, and solemn 
collective oath, of the Athenian armament — coupled with 
the nomination of new, cordial, and unanimous generals. 
They were now in high enthusiasm, anxious for battle with 
the enemy; and Strombichides had been sent for immedi- 
ately, that the fleet might be united against the main enemy 
at Miletus. That officer had recovered Lampsakus, but had 
failed in his attempt on Abydos.^ Having established a cen- 
tral fortified station at Sestos, he now rejoined the fleet at 
Samos, which by his arrival was increased to 108 g . 

sail. He arrived in the night, when the Peloponne- dgg returns* 
sian fleet was preparing to renew its attack from J'®^ c^*®* 
Mykale the next morning. It consisted of 112 *"* * 
ships, and was therefore still superior in number to the 
Athenians. But having now learnt both the arrival of 
Strombichides, and the renewed spirit as well as unanimity 
of the Athenians, the Peloponnesian commanders did not 
venture to persist in their resolution of fighting. They 

* Thucyd. viii. 78, 79, * Thuoyd. yiii. 62. 
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returned back to Miletus^ to the mouth of which harbour 
the Athenians sailed, and had the satisfaction of offering 
battle to an unwilling enemy. ^ 

Such confession of inferiority was well-calculated to 
embitter still farther the discontents of the 
sian****'*'** Peloponnesian fleet at Miletus. Tissaphemes 
■<in*^on haij become more and more parsimonious in 
Sbe HeUeL fumishing pay and supplies; while the recall of 
pon^- Alkibiades to Samos, which happened just now, 

BjztaMum Combined with the uninterrupted apparent in- 
ttom timacy between him and the satrap, confirmed 

* **■• their belief that the latter was intentionally 
cheating and starving them, in the interest of Athens. At 
the same time, earnest invitations arrived from Phamaba- 
zus, soliciting the cooperation of the fleet at the Helles- 
pont, with liberal promises of pay and maintenance. Klear- 
chus, who had been sent out with the last squadron from 
Sparta for the express purpose of going to aid Pharnaba- 
zus, claimed to be allowed to execute his orders; while 
Astyochus also, having renounced the idea of any united 
action, thought it now expedient to divide the fleet, which 
he was at a Toss how to support. Accordingly Klearchus 
was sent with forty triremes from Miletus to the Hellespont, 
yet with instructions to evade the Athenians at Samos by 
first stretching out westward into the Mge&n. Encoun- 
tering severe storms, he was forced with the greater part 
of his squadron to seek shelter at Delos, and even suffered 
so much damage as to return to Miletus, from whence he 
himself marched to the Hellespont by land. Ten of his 
triremes, however, under the Megarian Helixus, weathered 
the storm and pursued their voyage to the Hellespont, 
which was at this moment unguarded, since Strombichides 
seems to have brought back all his squadron. Helixus 
passed on unopposed to Byzantium, a Doric city and Me- 
garian colony, nrom whence secret invitations had already 
reached him, and which he now induced to revolt from 
Athens. This untoward news admonished the Athenian 
generals at Samos, whose vigilance the circuitous route of 
S^learchus had eluded, of the necessity of guarding the 
Hellespont, whither they sent a detachment, and even 
attempted in vain to recapture Byzantium. Sixteen fresh 
triremes afterwards proceeded from Miletus to the Helles- 

» Thucyd. viii. 79. 
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pont and Abydos, thus enabling the Peloponnesians to 
watch that strait as well as the Bosphorus and Byzantium, ^ 
and even to ravage the Thracian Cnersonese. 

Meanwhile the discontents of the fleet at Miletus broke 
out into open mutiny against Astyochus and Discontent 
Tissaphemes. Unpaid and only half-fed, the »°^ meet- 
seamen came together in crowds to talk over Aftyo^hus 
their grievances; denouncing Astyochus as ** Miidtus. 
having betrayed them for his own profit to the satrap, 
who was treacherously ruining the armament under 
the inspirations of Alkibiades. Even some of the officers, 
whose silence had been hitherto purchased, began to hold 
the same language; perceiving that the mischief was be- 
coming irreparable, and that the men were actually on the 
point of desertion. Above all, the incorruptible Hermo- 
krates of Syracuse, and Dorieus the Thurian commander, 
zealously espoused the claims of their seamen, who being 
mostly freemen (in greater proportion than the crews of 
the Peloponnesian ships), went in a body to Astyochus, 
with loud complaints and demand of their arrears of pay. 
But the Peloponnesian general received them with haughti- 
ness and even with menace, lifting up his stick to strike the 
commander Dorieus while advocating their cause. Such 
was the resentment of the seamen that they rushed forward 
to pelt Astyochus with missiles: he took refuge, however, on 
a neighbouring altar, so that no actual mischief was done. 2 

Nor was the discontent confined to the seamen of the 
fleet. The Milesians also, displeased and alarmed The Spartan 
at the fort which Tissaphernes had built in their com- 
town, watched an opportunity of attacking it by Lichas'^en- 
surprise, and expelled his garrison. Though the joins the 
armamentin general, now full of antipathy against JJ**ob'ey°* 
the satrap, sympathised in this proceeding, yet Tissapher- 
the Spartan commissioner Lichas censured it content^f 
severely; intimating to the Milesians that they, the Miie- 
as well as the other Greeks in the king's terri- "^*°** 
tory, were bound to be subservient to Tissaphemes within 
all reasonable limits — and even to court him by extreme 
subservience, until the war should be prosperously ter- 
minated. It appears that in other matters also, Lichas had 
enforced instead of mitigating the authority of the satrap 
over them; so that the Milesians now came to hate him 

* Thucyd. viii. 80-99. « Tbucyd. viii. 83, 84. 
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yehemently, i and when he shortly afterwards died of sick- 
ness, they refused permission to bury him in the spot 
(probably some place of honour) which his surviving coun- 
trymen had fixed upon. Though Lichas in these enforce- 
ments only carried out the stipulations of his treaty with 
Persia, yet it is certain that the Milesians, instead of 
acquiring autonomy according to the general promises of 
Sparta, were now farther from it than ever, and that im- 
perial Athens had protected them against Persia much 
better than Sparta. 

The subordination of the armament, however, was now 
^. , almost at an end, when Mindarus arrived from 

supersedes Sparta as admiral to supersede Astyochus, who 
Astyochus ^ag summoned home and took his departure. 

mira . -g^^j^ Hermokrates and some Milesian deputies 
availed themselves of this opportunity to go to Sparta for 
the purpose of preferring complaints against Tissaphernes; 
while the latter on his part sent thither an envoy named 
Gaulites (a Karian brought up in equal familiarity with 
the Greek and Karian languages) both to defend himself 
against the often-repeated charges of Hermokrates, that he 
had been treacherously withholding the pay under concert 
with Alkibiades and the Athenians — and to denounce the 
Milesians on his own side, as having wrongfully demolished 
his fort. 2 At the same time, he thought it necessary to put 
forward a new pretence, for the purpose of strengthening 
the negotiations of his envoy at Sparta, soothing the im- 
patience of the armament, and conciliating the new admiral 
Mindarus. He announced that the Phenician fleet was on 
the point of arriving at Aspendus in Pamphylia, and that 
he was going thither to meet it, for the purpose of bringing 
it up to the seat of war to cooperate with the Pelopon- 
nesians. ' He invited Lichas to accompany him, and engaged 
to leave Tamos at Miletus, as deputy during his absence, 
with orders to furnish pay and maintenance to the fleet. ' 

> Thucyd. viii. 84. '0 {jiivTOt Oi Sc MiXi^aioi u>p7tCovx6 t« adT<p 

Aiya.^ o&Te Tjpeaxeto aOtoic, itpT] ts xal 6ta tauxa xal 8i' uXXa xotou- 

Xp'^vai Tiaaa(pepvei xai SouXsueiv x^Tpoita, &c, 

MtXir)oiou<: xai too? etXXoo? ev t^ * Thucyd. viii. 86. 

f)aaiXsu>c tOL {JiiTpia, xal sniOspa- ' Thucyd. viii. 87. 
ictOciv Su>c &v Tov it6Xe(i.ov su GuJvxau 
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MindaruS; a new commander without any experience^ 
of the mendacity of Tissaphernes, was imposed Phenidan 
upon by his plausible assurance, and even cap- fleet at 
tivated by the near prospect of so powerful a dupifcity"^ 
reinforcement. He despatched an officer named o' Tissa- 
Philippus with two triremes round the Triopian p**®™*"* 
Gape to Aspendus, while the satrap went thither by land. 

Here again was a fresh delay of no inconsiderable 
length, while Tissaphernes was absent at Aspendus, on this 
ostensible purpose. Some time elapsed before Mindarus 
was undeceived, for Philippus found the Phenician fleet at 
Aspendus, and was therefore at first full of hope that it 
was really coming onward. But the satrap soon showed 
that his purpose now, as heretofore, was nothing better than 
delay and delusion. The Phenician ships were 147 in num- 
ber; a fleet more than sufficient for concluding the maritime 
war, if brought up to act zealously. But Tissaphernes 
affected to think that this was a small force, unworthy of 
the majesty of the Great King; who had commanded a fleet 
of 300 sail to be fitted out for the service. * He waited for 
some time in pretended expectation that more ships were 
on their way, disregarding all the remonstrance of the 
Lacedaemonian officers. 

Presently arrived the Athenian Alkibiades, with thir- 
teen Athenian triremes, exhibiting himself as AikibiadSi 
on the best terms with the satrap. He too had »* Aspen- 
made use of the approaching Phenician fleet to dSubie ' 
delude his countrymen at Samos, by promising game be- 
to go and meet Tissaphernes at Aspendus ; so as I'H^hetniV 
to determine him, if possible, to employ the fleet and the 
in aid of Athens—but at the very least, not to ^*^«°*»°»- 
employ it in aid of Sparta. The latter alternative of the 
promise was sufficiently safe, for he knew well that Tissa- 
phernes had no intention of applying the fleet to any really 
efficient purpose. But he was thereby enabled to take 
credit with nis countrymen for having been the means 

1 Thucyd. viii. 87. This greater On a subsequent occasion, too, 

total, which Tissaphernes pretend- we hear of the Phenician fleet aa 

ed that the Great King purposed intended to be augmented to a 

to send, is specified by Diodorus total of 800 sail (Xenoph. Hellen. 

at 300 sail. Thucydidds does not iii. 4, 1). It seems to have been 

assign any precise number (Diodor. the sort of standing number for a 

xiii. S8, 42, 43). fleet worthy of the Persian kin%. 
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of diverting such a formidable reinforcement from the 
enemy. 

tartly the apparent confidence between Tissaphemes 
Phenicians &nd Alkibiades — partly the impudent shifts of 
fr'm AB^^'n- *^® former, grounded on the incredible pretence 
dus without that the fleet was insufficient in number — at 
action— ^ length satisfied Philippus that the present was 
Tissapher- Only a new manifestation of deceit. After a long 
»*■• and vexatious interval, he apprised Mindarus — 

not without indignant abuse of the satrap — that nothing 
was to be hoped from the fleet at Aspendus. Yet the pro- 
ceeding of Tissaphemes, indeed, in bringing up the Pheni- 
cians to that place, and still withholding the order for 
farther advance and action, was in every one's eyes mys- 
terious and unaccountable. Some fancied that he did it 
with a view of levying larger bribes from the Phenicians 
themselves, as a premium for being sent home without 
fighting, as it appears that they actually were. But Thucy- 
dides supposes that he had no other motive than that which 
had determined his behaviour during the last year — to 
protract the war and impoverish both Athens and Sparta, 
by setting up a fresh deception, which would last for some 
weeks, and thus procure so much delay. ^ The historian is 
doubtless right: but without his assurance, it would have 
been difficult to believe, that the maintenance of a fraudulent 
pretence, for so inconsiderable a time, should have been 
held as an adequate motive for bringing this large fleet 
from Phenicia to Aspendus, and then sending it away un- 
employed. 

Having at length lost his hope of thePhenician ships, 
Mindarus Mindarus resolved to break ofl* all dealing with 
iltus'wuh ^^® perfidious Tissaphemes — the more so as 
his floet— Tamos, the deputy of the latter, though left 
8hi ' - ostensibly to pay and keep the fleet, performed 
Thrasyiiui that duty with greater irregularity than ever 
Sh *^*^ — *°^ ^® conduct his fleet to the Hellespont into 
fleet at Cooperation with Pharnabazus, who still con- 
Lesbos, tinned his promises and invitations. The Pelo- 
ponnesian fleets (73 triremes strong, after deducting 13 
which had been sent under Dorieus to suppress some dis- 
turbances in Rhodes) having been carefully prepared be- 
forehand, was put in motion by sudden order, so that no 

' Thucyd. viil. 87, 88, ^«. "^liVo^^ix, xiii. 38, 
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previous intimation might reach the Athenians at Samoa. 
After having been delayed some days at Ikarus by bad 
weather, Mindarus reached Chios in safety. But here he 
was pursued by Thrasyllus, who passed, with 55 triremes, 
to the northward of Chios, and was thus between the Lace- 
daemonian admiral and the Hellespont. Believing that 
Mindarus would remain some time at Chios, Thrasyllus 
placed scouts both on the high lands of Lesbos and on the 
continent opposite Chios, in order that he might receive 
instant notice of any movement on the part of 3ie enemy's 
fleet. 1 Meanwhile he employed his Athenian force in re- 
ducing the Lesbian town of Eresus, which had been lately 
prevailed on to revolt by a body of 300 assailants from 
Kyme under the Theban Anaxander — partly Methymnsean 
exiles with some political sympathisers, partly mercenary 
foreigners — who succeeded in carrying Eresus after failing 
in an attack on Methymna. Thrasyllus found before Eresus 
a small Athenian squadron of five triremes under Thrasy- 
bulus, who had been despatched from Samos to try and 
forestall the revolt, but had arrived too late. He was farther 
joined by two triremes from the Hellespont, and by others 
from Methymna, so that his entire fleet reached the number 
of 67 triremes, with which he proceeded to lay siege to 
Eresus ; trusting to his scouts for timely warning in case 
the enemy's fleet should move northward. 

The course which Thrasyllus expected the Pelopon- 
nesian fleet to take, was to sail from Chios Mindanii 
northward through the strait which separates eludes 
the north-eastern portion of that island from and^reachet 
Mount Mimas on the Asiatic mainland: after the HeUes- 
which it would probably sail past Eresus on the ^°°*' 
western side of Lesbos, as being the shortest track to the 
Hellespont — though it might also go round on the eastern 
side between Lesbos and the continent, by a somewhat 
longer route. The Athenian scouts were planted so as to 
descry the Peloponnesian fleet if it either passed through 

' Thucyd. viii. 100. AlaOdpievoc Si as meaning the mainland opposite 

Zti ev T iQ X i (f> civ], xal vo(«.taac a6- Chios, not opposite Leahos. The 

Tov xaQs^eiv aurou, oxoicouc piftv words may admit either sense, 

xareoTiQoaTO xal iv r^ Aca^tp, xal since Xl(f> and auxou appear 80« 

ev T^ avTiicipac -jjicclptp, «l immediately before : and the situ- 

apa noi xivolvxo al v^e^, Sncuc |«.i^ ation for the scouts was much 

>.dOoiev, Ac. more suitable, opposite the north- 

I construe t^ avTiicepa^ Yjittiptp em portion of Chi09» 
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this strait or neared the island of Lesbos. Bat Mindams 
did neither; thns elading their watch and reaching the 
Hellespont without the knowledge of the Athenians. 
Having passed two days in provisioning his ships, receiving 
besides from the Ghians three tesserakosts (a Chian coin 
of unknown valae) for each man among his seamen, he 
departed on the third day from Chios, but took a southerly 
route and rounded the island in all haste on its western or 
sea side. Having reached and passed the northern latitude 
of ChioSy he took an eastward course, with Lesbos at some 
distance to his left-hand, direct to the mainland; which he 
touched at a harbour called Karterii in the Fhoksean 
territory. Here he stopped to give the crew their morn- 
ing meal : he then crossed the arc of the Gulf of Kyme 
to the little islets called Arginusas (close on the Asiatic 
continent opposite liitylSnS), where he again halted for 
supper. Continuing his voyage onward during most part 
of tne nighty he was at Hermatus (on the continent, directly 
northwara and opposite to liethymna) by the next day's 
morning meal : tnen still hastening forward after a short 
halt, he doubled Cape Lektum, sailed along the Troad and 
past Tenedos, and reached the entrance of the Hellespont 
before midnight; where his ships were distributed at 
Sigeium, Bhosteium, and other neighbouring places, i 

> Thaeyd. Tiii. 101. Tbe latter word in brackets. Nay, Dr. Arnold 

portion of this Toyage is enffieient- goes so far as to say in note, 

ly distinct; the earlier portion less *^ThiB correction ia »o certain and 

■o. I describe it in tbe text differ- ao necessary^ that it only showa 

eatly from all the best and most the inattention of the earlier editora 

recent editors of Thucydidds ; from that it was not made long since." 

whom I dissent with tbe less re- The words of ThucydiddSjtoifAouf 

Ittctance, as they all here take the this correction and as they stood 

grarest liberty with his text, in- anirersally before Haack^s edition 

setting the negative 06 on pure (even in Bekker's edition of 1621), 

eonjeeture, without the authority are— 

of a single MS. Niebuhr has laid *0 Si MivSapoc tv xoOxcp xal at ex 

it down as almost a canon of t^c Xiou tu)v IlsXoicovvTjatcDv v^c; 

criticism that this is never to be i«taiTiad(«.evai Suoiv ■j](x^pc(iC) xal 

done: yet here we haveKriiger re- Xaf)6vTec icapa tu>v Xltuv rpelc Tcoaa- 

commending it, andHaack, Ooller, paxootdtc IxaaToc Xiac x^ "^P^'IO ^^a 

Dr. Arnold, Poppo, and M. Didot, Ta^iuov dicalpouatv exx^cXiou 

all adopting it as a part of the iceXaTtai, Tva (tV] neptxuxwvi 

text of Thucydidds ; without even xatc tv x^ 'Kpiatti vov»9iv, 

following the caution of Bekker dXXd iv dpioxcpa xt)v Asofiov 

in his small edition, who admon- i^ovxec inXeov eict xt]v ■^tcci- 

iib§g tbe reader by enclosing the pov. Kal icpoofiaXdvxtc t^c <I>u>xat- 
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By this well-laid course, and accelerated voyage, the 
Feloponnesian fleet completely eluded the lookers-out of 

Soc ic Tov 2v Kapxcploic Xt|jiiva, xal squadron of Klearchus, on another 
dpt9TOffOtY]ad^,evoi, napanXcOaa^TCc occasion, making a long oircait 
TT]v Ku|i.al3v StticvonoiouvTat iv 'Ap- out to sea. If it be supposed 
7tvvot>9atc T'^c "^ffeipou, iv T(p dvxi- (which those who read ou iccXdytat 
ictpac T^c MiTuXir|vT]^, ftc. must suppose) that Mindarus sailed 
Haack and the other eminent first up the northern strait between 
critics just mentioned, all insist Chios and the mainland, and then 
that these words as they stand are turned bis course east towards 
absurd and contradictory, and that Phokaea, this would have been the 
it is Indispensable to insert ou course which Thrasyllus expected 
before neXdYtat; so that the sen- that he would take; and it it 
tence stands in their editions hardly possible to explain why he 
dfcalpou9iv ix x^c Xlou 06 ic«- was not seen both by the Athe- 
Xdytai. They all picture to nian scouts as well as by the 
themselves the fleet of Mindarus Athenian garrison at their station 
as sailing from the town of Chios of Delphinium on Chios itself. 
northtcard, and going out at the Whereas by taking the circuitous 
northern strait. Admitting this, route round the southern and 
they say, plausibly enough, that western coast, he nerer came in 
the words of the old text inrolve sight either of one or the other; 
a contradiction, because Mindarus and he was enabled, when he got 
would be going in the direction round to the latitude north of the 
towards Eresus, and not away from island, to turn to the right and 
it ; though even then, the propriety take a straight easterly course 
of their correction would be dis- with Le»ho8 on hi» left hand, but 
putable. But the word iceXaxioC) at a sufficient distance trom land 
when applied to ships departing to be out of sight of all scouts, 
from Chios— though it may perhaps 'AvdytaGat ix t^^ Xiou iciXdytoc 
mean that they round the north- (Xen. Hellen. ii. 1. 17) means to 
eastern comer of the island and strike into the open sea, quite 
then strike west round Lesbos— clear of the coast of Asia : that 
yet means also as naturally, and passage does not decisively indi- 
more naturally, to announce them oate whether the ships rounded 
as departing hy the outer »ea^ or the south-east or the north-east 
sailing on the seaaide (round the comer of the Island, 
southern and western coast) 0/ the We are here told that the seamen 
island. Accept this meaning^ and of Mindarus received from the 
the old words construe perfectly Ch^ans per bead three Chian teasa- 
well. 'Anaipctv ix t^c Xtou ictXd- rahoaia. Now this is a small Chian 
f toe is the natural and proper coin, nowhere else mentioned ; and 
phrase for describing the circuit it is surprising to find so petty and 
of Mindarus round the south and local a denomination of money 
west coast of Chios. This, too, here specified by Thucydidds, con- 
was the only way by which be trasted with the different manner 
could have escaped the scouts and in which Xenoph on describes Chian 
the ships of Thrasyllus : for which payments to the Feloponnesian 
same purpose of avoiding Athe- seamen (Hellen. i. 6, 12; ii. 1, 6). 
nian ships, we find (viii. 80) the But the voyage of Mindarus round 
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Thrasyllus, and reached the opening of the Hellespont 

when that admiral was barely apprised of its departure 

. J from Chios. When it arrived at Harmatus, 

Heiies- however, opposite to and almost within sight 

pontine q£ the Athenian station at Methymna, its pro- 
squadron IJ 1 • J. A "J. 

escapes gress could no longer remain a secret. As it 
from Sestos advanced still farther alonff the Troad, the mo- 

inthenigbt. . • i j. j • j 

mentous news circulated everywhere, and was 
promalffated through numerous fire-signals and beacons 
on the hill, by friend as well as by foe. 

These signals were perfectly visible, and perfectly 
intelligible, to the two hostile squadrons now on guard on 
each side of the Hellespont: 1 8 Athenian triremes at Sestos 

the south and west of the island ixXtov? In order to express the 
explains the circumstance. He sense which Haack brings out, we 
mast hare landed twice on the ought surely to have different 
island during this circumnarigation words, such as— oux aic^pav ex x^c 
(perhaps starting in the erening), Xioo icsXdYiat, aXX' cv dpiaTipa tt)v 
for dinner and supper: and this Ai9f)ov S^ovxec iicXeov iici tJ)v ^icst- 
Ghian coin (which probably had pov. Even the change of tense 
no circulation out of the island) from present to past, when we fol- 
serred each man to buy provisions low the construction of Haack, is 
attheChian landing-places. It was awkward; while if wo understand 
not convenient to Mindarus to the words in the sense which I 
take aboard more provisions in propose, the change of tense is 
kind at the townof Ohios; because perfectly admissible, since the two 
he had already aboard a stock of verbs do not both refer to the samo 
provisions for two days—the sub- movement or to the same portion 
sequent portion of his voyage, of the voyage. TAe fleet starts 
along the coast of Asia to Sigeium, from Chios out hy the sea-side of 
daring which he could not afford theislund; but when it came to have 
time to halt and buy them, and Lesbos on the left-handy it sailed 
where indeed the territory was not straight to the continent."^ 
friendly. I hope that I am not too late to 
It is enough if I can show that make good my Tpa«pY]v ^evtac, or 
the old text of Thucydidfts will protest against the unwarranted 
construe very well, without the right of Thucydidean citizenship 
violent Intrusion of this conjectural which the recent editors have con- 
o6. But I can show more; for this ferred upon this word oO in c. 101. 
negative actually renders even the The old text ought certainly to 
construction of sentence awkward be restored , or if the editors main- 
atleast, if not inadmissible. Surely, tain their views, they ought at least 
ditaipoo9ivou itsXdTiai, dXXd — ought to enclose the word in brackets, 
to be followed by a correlative In the edition of Thucydid^s, pub- 
adjective or participle belonging lished at Leipsic, 1845, by G. A. 
to the same verb dxatpou9iv : yet if Koch, I observe that the text is 
we take exovtsc as such correlative still correctly printed, without the 
PMrtioiplOf how are we to construe negative. 
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in Europe — 1 6 Feloponnesian triremes at Abydos in Asia. 
To the former, it was destruction to be caught by this 
powerful enemy in the narrow channel of the Hellespont. 
They quitted Sestos in the middle of the night, passing 
opposite to Abydos, and keeping a southerly course close 
along the shore of the Chersonese, in the direction towards 
Elaeus at the southern extremity of that peninsula, so as to 
have the chance of escape in the open sea and of joining 
Thrasyllus. But they would not have been allowed to pass 
even the hostile station at Abydos, had not the Felopon- 
nesian guardships received the strictest orders from Min- 
darus, transmitted before he left Chios, or perhaps even 
before he left Miletus, that if he should attempt the start, 
they were to keep a vigilant and special look-out for his 
coming, and reserve themselves to lend him such assistance 
as might be needed, in case he were attacked by Thrasyllus. 
When the signals first announced the arrival of Mindaros, 
the Feloponnesian guard-ships at Abydos could not know 
in what position he was, nor whether the main Athenian 
fleet might not be near upon him. Accordingly they acted 
on these previous orders, holding themselves in reserve 
in their station at Abydos, until daylight should arrive, 
and they should be better informed. They thus neglected 
the Athenian Hellespontine squadron in its escape from 
Sestos to Elaetis.! 

' Thuoyd. Tiii. 109. 0( 8i 'AGt)- Tentare to translate (as it staads 

vatot ev TiQ 2t]9Tq>, .... cue auToi< in mj text) differently from all 

ot xe 9puxTU)pol ea^^fjiaivov, xal^aOa- of them. The words— icpostp7)ftivT]c 

vovTO Ttt icupd c^ai9v7)c icoXXd «v t^ fuXaxijc t^ ftXicp eiclicX(|>, Sicwc 

icoXe(«.ia ^avivra, cYvuiaav Srt i«icX«- aOxtbv dvaxu>< S^ouffiv, Tfv exitXituai 

ouotv ol IIeXoicovvi}atot. Kat t^c — are explained by the Scholiast 

auT^c TauT7]cvuxT6c, u><ei](OvTdxou<, to mean — ''Although watch had 

Oico|AlEavTtc T^ Xspaovi^fftp, icaptnXtov been enjoined to them (t. e. to the 

tic' 'EXatouvToc, Pou)6fievot exnXtu- Peloponnesian guard-squadron at 

aai ec tijv eupuxu>P^a>' tdc tu>v Abydos) by the friendly approach- 

icoXetxtiuv vauc Kai xdc |jiiv ev ing fleet (of Mindarub), that they 

'Afiu5uj ixxalotxa vauc iXaClov, should keep strict guard on the 

icpoeipT]|jievT)c9uXax^cT(j}9i. Athenians at Sestos, in case the 

Xt({> cniicXtf), 2icQ>< a6Tu>v dva- latter should sail out." 

xd>c «^ou9tv, ^v txitXetufft* xd; Dr. Arnold, 651ler, Poppo, and 

hi ijicTd ToO Miv$dpou iyM !({> xaxi- M. Didot, all accept this construe* 

Sovrec, &o. tion, though all agree that it is 

Here, again, we have a difficult most harsh and confused. The 

text, which has much perplexed former says, "This again is most 

the commentators, and which I strangely intended to mean, icpo- 
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On srriving sbcrat daylight near the sontherD point 
of the Chenonese, these Athenians were descried l^ the 

tifrffitvi «9Toi< 0x0 TMY €«!• bftd receired the ftriciest otden to 

«XtivT«>'« ft>.«>v 9'j>i«9«t-» TO'>; wat^ them and block them np.* 

c«Xt|i.ir><.* As nothing equiralent to, or im- 

To eottftriM x% ^XUp exixXip m pljiBg, the adTersatiTe particle 

c^siralent to bxh twv i%%%XMinnmv aithougk is to be found in the 

fiiayy, if eertainlj sneh a harshness Greek words, so I infer, as a high 

M we oogbt to be Teiy glad to probabilitj, that it is not to be 

eMsfe. And the eonstmetion of soaght in the meaning. 

the Seholiast inrolres another Differing from the commentators, 

libeftj which I eannot but eon- I think that these words — cpostpi)- 

•ider as obJoetionable. He snp- M^< ^uXax^c Tip <p^^^'f ectxXcp, 

plioSf in his paraphrase, the word Cxok aOTcuv itnuK l^oustv, ^v n- 

««iTOt— a/flkwylt — from his own «Xi(09t— do assign the reason for 

imagination. There is no indication the fact which had been immedi- 

of altkoughf either express or im« atelj before announced, and which 

plied, in the text of Thucydidfts ; was reall j extraordinary ; Tiz. that 

and it appears to me hazardous the Athenian squadron was allowed 

to assume into the meani'ig so to pass by Abydos, and escape 

deefsire a partiele without any from 8estos to Els An. That reason 

authority. The genitire absolute, v*'* that the Peloponnesian guard- 

when annexed to the msin predica- squadron had before received 

tion affirmed in the rerb, usually special orders from Mindams, 

denotes something naturally eon- to coneentrate its attention and 

Bected with it in the way of cause, watchfulness upon his approaching 

eoncomitancy, explanation, or squ€idroHi hence it arose that they 

modification — not something op- left the Athenians at Sestos un- 

posed to it, requiring to be pre- noticed. 

faeed by an although ; if this latter The words xcp tfiXit^ cicixX(|) are 

be intended, then the word although equiralent to tip twv flXwv eiclicXcp, 

is expressed, not left to be under- and the pronoun a6Tu>v, which 

stood. After Tbucydidds has told immediately follows, refers to 

Hi that the Athenians at Sestos flXtuv (the approaching fleet of 

escaped their opposite enemies at Mindarus), not to the Athenians 

Abydos— when he next goes on to at Sestos, as the Scholiast and the 

a<ld something under the genitive commentators construe it. This 

absolute, we expect that it should mistake about the reference of 

be ft new fact which explains why a6Tu>v seems to me to hare put 

or bow they escaped: but if the them all wrong, 

new fact which he tells us, far from That t<j> ^iXitp ticlnXtp must be 

explaining the escape, renders it construed as equivalent to rip tu>v 

more extraordinary (such as, that fiXtov ifciieXtp is certain : but it is 

the Peloponnesians had received not equivalent to 6ic6 tu>v ticmXcdv- 

•trict orders to watch them), he tu>v ^IXtuv— nor it is possible to 

would surely prepare the reader construe the words as the Scholiast 

for this new fact by an express would understand them — "or(7ers 

particle such as although or not- had been previously given hy the 

mf0M0tanding, "The Athenians es- approach (or arrival) of their 

[| alihough tbt Pt loponntttVant f riewds "^ '«Vv«t«by we should turn 
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fleet of Mindarus which had come the night before to the 
opposite stations of Sigeium and Rhoeteium. Thrasyiius 
Tne latter immediately gave chase : but the 5Jihe*^an 
Athenians, now in the wide sea, contrived to fleet at the 
escape most of them to Imbros — not without Hellespont. 

i iiciitXouc into an acting and com- opposite Athenian squadron at 

mending personality. The "ap- Sestos, which was hardly of supe- 

proach of their friends" is an event rior force to themselves, and was 

—which may properly be said ^'to besides an avowed enemy, in sight 

have produced an effect" — but of their own port, 
which cannot he said ''to have given Lastly, the words 7]v ixicXiwai 

previous orders." It appears to me refer to Mindarua and hia fleet 

that Tip 9iXt(p ininXtp is the dative about to start from Chios, as their 

case governed hytpuXaxij^— *'a look- subject— not to the Athenians at 

out for the arrival of the Pelopon- Sestos. 

neaians^ having been enjoined The whole sentence would stand 

(upon these guard-ships at Abydos) thus, if we dismiss the peculiarities 

— "T/iey had been ordered to watch of Thucydidds and express the 

for the approaching voyage of their meaning in common Greek- Kal 

friends.^ The English preposition Ta< {xtv sv 'AfiuS^) ixxaiSsxa vau< 

/or expresses here exactly the sense ('AOrjvaioi) iXaBov* icpostp7)To ^ap 

of the Greek dative— that is, the (txtivaic Tai< vauaiv) fuXdvasiv xov 

object, purpose, or persons whose cniicXouv tu)v fiXiuv, Sniuc auxtbv 

benefit is referred to, (twv (plXiuv) d^axu)^ 2^ouatv, ^v ix- 

The words immediately succeed- vcXiiuai. The verb <puXdaasiv here 

ing — Sicu><auTu>v(T(I>v <piX(uv)dvaxu)c (and of course the abstract sub- 

l^ouaiv, ^v exit Xicuai — are an ex- stantive 90X0x7] which represents 

pansion of consequences intended it) signifles to watch for or wait 

to follow from — (puXaxij^ T(p tpiXicp for: like Thucyd. ii. 3. (puXd^avxtc 

tntnXtp. ''They shall watch for the iti vuxxa, xat au-c6 t6 icspiop9pov; 

approach of the main fleet, in order also viii. 41. c<puXaaac. 
that they may devote special and If we construe the words in this 

paramount regard to its safety, in way, they will appear in perfect 

case it makes a start." For the harmony with the general scheme 

phrase dvaxu)^ ^X*^^> compare He- and purpose of Mindarus. That 

rodot. i. 24 ; viii. 109. Plutarch, admiral is bent upon carrying his 

Theseus, c. 88: dvaxu>C) 9uXaxTu>c, fleet to the Hellespont, but to 

icpovoTjTixux;, Eici(AsXu)c — the notes avoid an action with Thrasyllus 

of Arnold and Goller here; and in doing so. This is difficult to 

Kiihner, G-r. Gr. sect. 633. dvaxu>c accomplish, and can only be done 

e/ctv Tiv6< for iRi(i.sX8ia9ai. The by great secrecy of proceeding, as 

words dvaxu>c ^iti^ express the well as by an unusual route. He 

anxious and special vigilance which sends orders beforehand from Chios 

the Peloponnesian squadron at (perhaps even from Mildtus, before 

Abydos was directed to keep for he quitted that place) tothePelo- 

the arrival of Mindarus and his ponnosian squadron guarding the 

fleet, which was a matter of doubt Hellespont at Abydos. He contem- 

and danger: but they would not plates the possible case thatTbra- 

be properly applicable to the duty syllus may detect his plan, inter- 

of that squadron as respects the cept him ou lYi^ ^^^^-d.^^^ ^^^ 



^ 
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the loss however of four triremes, one even captured with 
all the crew on board, near the temple of Protesilaus at 
ElseAs: the crews of the other three escaped ashore. Min- 
darus was now joined by the squadron from Abydos, and 
their united force (86 triremes strong^ was employed for 
one day in trying to storm Elseus. Failing in this enter- 
prise, tne fleet retired to Abydos. Before all could arrive 
there, Thrasyllus with his fleet arrived in haste from 
Eresus, much disappointed that his scouts had been eluded 
and all his calculations baffled. Two Peloponnesian tri- 
remes, which had been more adventurous than the rest in 
pursuing the Athenians, fell into his hands. He awaited 
at Elaeus the return of the fugitive Athenian squadron 
from Imbros, and then began to prepare his triremes, 76 
in number, for a general action. 

perhaps block him up or compel that he would start at all, if the 

him to fight in some roadstead or enemy were watching him: his 

hay on the coast opposite Lesbos, orders were therefore sent, eondt- 

or on the Troad (which would in- tional upon his being able to get 

deed have come to pass, had he off (iq v i x ic X i u> a i). But he was 

been seen by a single hostile lucky enough, by the well-laid 

fishingboat in rounding the island plan of his voyage, to get to the 

of Chios). Now the orders sent Hellespont without encountering 

forward, direct the Peloponnesian an enemy. The Peloponnesian 

squadron at Abydos what they are squadron at Abydos, however, 

to do in this contingency; since having received his special orders 

without such orders, the captain —when the fire-signals acquainted 

of the squadron would not have them that he was approaching, 

known what to do, assuming Min- thought only of keeping them- 

darus to be intercepted by Thra- selves in reserve to lend him 

syllus— whether to remain on guard assistance if he needed it, and 

at the Hellespont, which was his neglected the Athenians opposite, 

special duty ; or to leave the As it was night, probably the best 

Hellespont unguarded, keep his thing which they could do, was to 

attention concentrated on Min- wait in Abydos for daylight, until 

darus, and come forth to help him. they could learn particulars of his 

<^Let your first thought be to ensure position, and how or where they 

the safe arrival of the main fleet could render aid. 

at the Hellespont, and to come We thus see both the general 

out and render help to it, if it be purpose of Mindarus, and in what 

attacked in its route; even though manner the orders which he had 

it be necessary for that purpose to transmitted to the Peloponnesian 

leave the Hellespont for a time squadron at Abydos, brought about 

unguarded." Mindarus could not indirectly the escape of the Athe- 

tell beforehand the exact moment nian squadron without interruption 

when be would start from Chios— from Sestos. 

nor was it indeed absolutely cerlam 
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After five days of such preparation, his fleet was 
brought to battle, sailing northward Sestus up Battle of 
the Hellespont, by single ships ahead, along ?^^?g"^"**. 
the coast of the Chersonese, or on the European the' Athe-° 
side. The left or most advanced squadron under ^'^^^ *««*• 
Thrasyllus, stretched even beyond the headland called 
Kynossema, or the Dog's Tomb, ennobled by the legend 
and the chapel of the Trojan queen Hecuba: it was thus 
nearly opposite Abydos, while the right squadron under 
Thrasybulus was not very far from the southern mouth 
of the strait, nearly opposite Dardanus. Mindarus on his 
side brought into action eighty-six triremes (ten more than 
Thrasyllus in total number), extending from Abydos to 
Dardanus on the Asiatic shore; the ^yracusans under 
Hermokrates being on the right, opposed to Thrasyllus, 
while Mindarus with the Feloponnesian ships was on the 
left opposed to Thrasybulus. The epibatse or maritime 
hoplites on board the ships of Mindarus are said to have 
been superior to the Athenians; but the latter had the 
advantage in skilful pilots and nautical manoeuvring: 
nevertheless the description of the battle tells us how 
much Athenian manoeuvring had fallen ofifsince the glories 
of Phormion at the beginning of the Feloponnesian war; 
nor would that eminent seaman have sdected for the 
scene of a naval battle the narrow waters of the Helles- 
pont. Mindarus took the aggressive, advancing to attack 
near the European shore, and trying to outflank his oppo- 
nents on both sides, as well as to drive them up against 
the land. Thrasyllus on one wing, and Thrasybulus on the 
other, by rapid movements, extended themselves so as to 
frustrate this attempt to outflank them; but in so doing, 
they stripped and weakened the centre, which was even 
deprived ot" the sight of the left wing by means of the pro- 
jecting headland of Kynossema. Thus unsupported, the 
centre was vigorously attacked and roughly handled by 
the middle division of Mindarus. Its ships were driven 
up against the land, and the assailants even disembarked 
to push their victory against the men ashore. But this 
partial success threw the central Feloponnesian division 
itself into disorder, while Thrasybulus and Thrasyllus 
carried on a conflict at first equal, and presently victorious, 
against the ships on the right and left of the enemy. 
Having driven back both these two divisions, they e^^<X^ 



^ 
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chased aw&y the disordered ships of the centre, so that the 
whole Peloponnesian fleet was put to flight, and found 
shelter first in the river Meidins, next in Abydos. The 
narrow breadth of the Hellespont forbade either long par- 
suit or numerous captures. Nevertheless eight Chian 
ships, five Corinthian, two Ambrakian and as many 
Boeotian, and from Sparta, Syracuse, Pellene and Leukas, 
one each — fell into the hands of the Athenian admirals; 
who however on their own side lost fifteen ships. They 
erected a trophy on the headland of Kynossema, near 
the tomb or chapel of Hecuba; not omitting the usual 
duties of burying their own dead, and giving up those of 
the enemy under the customary request for truce. ^ 

A victory so incomplete and indecisive would have 
Sfjoicing at hccn little valued by the Athenians, in the times 
Athens tor preceding the Sicilian expedition. But since 
the Tictory. ^y^^ overwhelming disaster, followed by so many 
other misfortunes, and last of all, by the defeat of Thy- 
mocharis with the revolt of Eubcsa — their spirit had been 
so sadlv lowered, that the trireme which brought the news 
of the battle of Kynossdma, seemingly towards the end of 
August 411 B.C., was welcomed with uie utmost delight and 
triumph. They began to feel as if the ebb-tide had 
reached its lowest point, and had begun to turn in their 
fiftvour, holding out some hopes of ultimate success in the 
war. Another piece of good fortune soon happened to 
strengthen this belief. Mindarus was compelled to rein- 
force himself at the Hellespont by sending Hippokrates 
and EpiklSs to bring the fleet of fifty triremes now acting 
at Eu1)(Ba.2 This was in itself an important relief to 
Athens, by withdrawing an annoying enemy near home. 

1 Thuoyd. Tiii. 106, 106; Diodor. to Join the Athenians in the middle 

xiii. 89, 40. of the battle, and determined the 

The general account which Dio- victory in their favour : this cir- 

doms gives of this battle, is, even cumstance is evidently borrowed 

in its most essential features, not from the subsequent conflict a few 

reooncileable with Thncydidds. It months afterwards. 

is vain to try to blend them. I We owe to him, however, the 

have been able to borrow from mention of the chapel or tomb of 

Diodorus hardly anything except Hecuba on the headland of Kynos- 

his statement of the superiority of s6ma. 

the Athenian pilots, and the Pe- * Thucyd. viii. 107; Diodor. xiii. 

Joponnesian epibatse. He states 41. 
$tM$ ttranty-flve fresh ships arrived 
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But it was still farther enhanced by the subsequent mis- 
fortunes of the fleet, which in passing round the headland 
of Mount Athos to get to Asia, was overtaken by a terrific 
storm and nearly destroyed, with great loss of me among 
the crews; so that a remnant only under Bappokratds sor- 
vided to join Mindarus. ^ 

But though Athens was thus exempted from all fear of 
aggression on the side of Euboea, the consequences Bridge 
of this departure of the fleet were such as to across the 
demonstrate how irreparably the island itself j^JJIJ!"' 
had passed out of her supremacy. The inhabit- SutMsa with 
ants of Chalkis and the other cities, now left ^«o**»- 
without foreign defence against her, employed themsehres 
jointly with uie Boeotians, whose interest in the case was 
even stronger than their own, in divesting Euboea of its 
insular character, by constructing a mole or bridge across 
the Euripus, the narrowest portion of the Euboean strait, 
where Chalkis was divided from Boeotia. From each coast 
a mole was thrown out, each mole guarded at the extremity 
by a tower, and leaving only an intermediate opening, 
broad enough for a singk vessel to pass through, covered 
by a wooden bridge. It was in vain that the Athenian 
Theramen^s, with thirty triremes, presented himself to 
obstruct the progress of the undertaking. The Euboeans 
and Boeotians both prosecuted it in such numbers, and with 
so much zeal, that it was speedily brought to completion. 
Euboea, so lately the most important island attached to 
Athens, is from henceforward a portion of the mainland, 
altogether independent of her, even though it should please 
fortune to re-estabUsh her maritime power.2 

> Diodor. xiii. 41. It is probable and that be was alive at the sub- 
that this fleet was in great part sequent battle of Kysika8(Xenopb. 
BoBotian; and twelve seamen who Hellen. i. 1, 28). 
escaped from the wreck com- Bespecting the danger of sailing 
mem orated their rescue by an in- round the promontory of Athos, 
scription in the temple of AthAnd the reader is referred to a former 
at Korftneia ; which inscription chapter of this work, wherein the 
was read and copied by Ephorus. ship-canal, cut across the Istiiaras 
By an exaggerated and over^literal by order of Xerxes, is described ; 
conBdence in the words of it, together with an instructire cita- 
Diodorus is led to affirm that these tion ttom. Colonel Leake's Travels, 
twelve men were the only persons See ch. xxxviii. of this History, 
saved, and that every other person ^ Diodor. xiii. 47. He places this 
perished. But we know perfectly event a year later, but I agree 
that Hipp okratds himself survived, with Sievers in conceiving it m 

VOL. vn. 1 k. 
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The battle of KynossSma produced no yery important 
BftToit of consequences, except that of encouragement to 
Ky«ikus. the Athenians. Even just after the action, Ky- 
zikus revolted from them, and on the fourth day after it, 
the Athenian fleet, hastily refitted at Sestos, sailed to that 
place to retake it. It was unfortified, so that they suc- 
ceeded with little difficulty, and imposed upon it a contri- 
bution: moreover in the voyage thither, they gained an 
additional advantage by capturing, off the southern coast 
of the Propontis, those eight Peloponnesian triremes which 
had accomplished, a little while before, the revolt of By- 
zantium. But on the other hand, as soon as the Athenian 
fleet had left Sestos, Mindarus sailed from his station at 
Abydos to Elsei&s, and recovered all the triremes captured 
from him at KynossSma, which the Athenians had there 
deposited ; except some of them which were so much damagec^ 
that the inhabitants of Elseds set them on fire. ^ 

But that which now began to constitute a far more 
important element of the war, was, the difference 
Phamaba- of character between Tissaphemes and Phama- 
Sh ^^^^^ bazus, and the transfer of the Peloponnesian 
importance flcct from the Satrapy of the former to that of 
of Penian the latter. Tissaphemes, while fumishingneither 
money. ^.^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^ £j^^ Peloponnesians, had by his 

treacherous promises and bribes enervated all their pro- 
ceedings for the last year, with the deliberate view of 
wasting both the belligerent parties. Phamabazus was a 
brave and earnest man, who set himself to assist them 
strenuously, by men as well as by money, and who laboured 
hard to put down the Athenian power; as we shall find 

following with little delay on the made by the inhabitants of Ghalkis 

withdrawal of the protecting fleet dnring the time of Alexander the 

(Sieven, Comment, in Xenoph. Great (Strabo, x. p. 447). The 

Hellen. p. 9; not. p. 66). bridge here described by Diodorus, 

See Oolonel Leake's Travels in covering an open space broad 

Northern Greece, for a description enough for one ship, could scarce- 

of the Euripus, and the adjoining ly have been more than 20 feet 

ground, with a plan, vol. ii. eh. broad; for it was not at all de- 

xiv. p. 259—265. signed to render the passage easy. 

I cannot make out from Oolonel The ancient ships could all lower 

Leake what is the. exact breadth their masts. I cannot but think 

of the channel. Strabo talks in that Colonel Leake (p. 269) must 

his time of a bridge reaching 200 have read in Diodorus xiii. 47 — o6 

feet (x. p. 400). But there, must in place of 6. 
biw0 been material alters^tions ' Tbucyd. viii. 107. 
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him labouring equally hard, eighteen years afterwards, to 
bring about its partial renovation. From this time forward, 
Persian aid becomes a reality in the G-recian war; and in 
the main — first through the hands of Phamabazus, next 
through those of the younger Cyrus — the determining re- 
ality. For we shall find that while the Peloponnesians 
are for the most part well-paid, out of the Persian treasury 
— the Athenians, destitute of any such resource, are com- 
pelled to rely on the contributions which they can levy 
here and there, without established or accepted right; and 
to interrupt for this purpose even the most promising 
career of success. Twenty-six years after this, at a time 
when Sparta had lost her Persian allies, the Lacedsemonian 
Teleutias tried to appease the mutiny of his unpaid seamen, 
by telling them how much nobler it was to extort pay 
from the enemy by means of their own swords, than to 
obtain it by truckling to the foreigner ;i and probably the 
Athenian generals, during these previous years of struggle, 
tried similar appeals to the generosity of their soldiers. 
But it is not the less certain, that the new constant pay- 
master now introduced gave fearful odds to the Spartan 
cause. 

The good pay and hearty cooperation which the Pelo- 
ponnesians now enjoyed from Pharnabazus, only Tissa- 
made them the more indignant at the previous phernds 
deceit of Tissaphemes. under the influence of SfSits the 
this sentiment, they readily lent aid to the in- Peiopon- 
habitants of Antandrus in expelling his general *^®"**^"- 
Arsakes with the Persian garrison. Arsakes had recently 
committed an act of murderous perfidy, under the influence 
of some unexplained pique, against the Delians established 
at Adramyttium: he had summoned their principal citizens 
to take part as allies in an expedition, andhad caused them 
all to be surrounded, shot down, and massacred during the 
morning meal. Such an act was more than sufficient to 
excite hatred and alarm among the neighbouring Antand- 
rians, who invited from Abydos, accross the mountain ran^e 
of Ida, a body of Peloponnesian hoplites; by whose aid 
Antandrus was liberated from the Persians. ^ 

> Xenoph. Hellen. ▼. 1, 17. Com- Hellen. i. 6, 7; Plutarch, Lysander, 

pare a like explanation, under o. 6. 

nobler circumstances, from the * Thnoyd. riii. 108; Diodor. ziil. 

Spartan Kallikratidas, Xenoph. 42. 

1 h.1 
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In MilStos as well as in Knidus, Tissaphemes had al- 
ready experienced the like humiliation :i Lichas was no 
longer alive to back his pretensions: nor do we hear that 
he obtained any result rrom the complaints of his envoy 
Ghiulites at Sparta. Under these circumstances he began 
to fear that he had incurred a weight of enmity which might 
prove seriously mischievous, and he was not without j ealonsy 
of the popularity and possible success of Phamabazus. The 
delusion respecting the Phenician fleet, now that Mindams 
had openly broken with him and quitted Miletus, was no 
longer available to any useful purpose. Accordingly he 
dismissed the Phenician fleet to their own homes, pre- 
tending to have received tidings that the Phenician towns 
were endangered by sudden attacks from Arabia and Egypt ; > 
while he himself quitted Aspendus to revisit Ionia, as well 
as to go forward to the Hellespont for the purpose of 
renewing personal intercourse with the dissatisfied Pelo- 
ponnesians. He wished, while trying again to excuse his 
own treachery about the Phenician fleet, at the same time 
to protest against their recent proceedings at Antandms; 
or, at the least, to obtain some guarantee against repetition 
of such hostility. His visit to Ionia, however, seems to have 
occupied some time, and he tried to conciliate the Ionic 
Greeks by a splendid sacrifice to Artemis at Ephesus.' 

> Tbucyd. viiL 109. attention required from an bisto- 

* Diodor. xiii. 46. This is the rian of Greece. To pass from 
statement of Diodoius, and seems ThucydidAs to the Hellenica of 
probable enough ; though he makes Xenophon, is a descent truly 
a strange confusion in the Persian moumfkil : and yet, when we look 
affairs of this year, leaving out at Grecian history as a whole, we 
the name of Tissaphemes, and have great reason to rejoice that 
jumbling the acts of Tissaphemds even so inferior a work as the 
with the name of Fharnabazus. latter has reached us. The histo- 

* Thuoyd. riii. 109. It is at this rical purposes and conceptions of 
point that we have to part com- Thuoydidds, as set forth by him- 
pany with the historian Thuoy- self in his preface, are exalted 
didAs, whose work not only closes and philosophical to a degree 
without reaching any definite altogether wonderful, when we 
epoch or limit, but even breaks consider that he had no pre-existing 
off (as we possess it) in the middle models before him from which to 
of a sentence. derive them. And the eight books 

The full extent of this irrepa- of his work (in spite of the an- 

rable loss can hardly be conceived, finished condition of the last) are 

except by those who have been not unworthy of these large pro- 

ealled upon to study his work mises, either in spirit or in exeou- 

villi the profound and minute tion. Even the peculiarity, the 
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Having quitted Aspendus (as far as we can make out) about 
the beginning of August (411 b.c), he did not reach the 
Hellespont until the month of November. ^ 

As soon as the Phenician fleet had disappeared, Alki- 
biad^s returned with his thirteen triremes from ^j^j^^. ^. 
PhasSlis to Samos. He too, like Tissaphemes, retunufrom 
made the proceeding subservient to deceit of his Aspendus 
own. He took credit with his countrymen for 
having enlisted the goodwill of the satrap more strongly 
than ever in the cause of Athens, and for having inducea 
him to abandon his intention of bringing up the Phenician 
fleet. 3 At this time Dorieus was at Rhodes with thirteen 
triremes, having been despatched by Mindarus (before his 
departure from Miletus) in order to stifle the growth of a 
pmlo- Athenian party in the island. Perhaps tbe presence 
of this force may have threatened the Athenian interest in 
Kos and Halikamassus; for we now And Alkibiades going 
to these places from Samos, with nine fresh triremes in 
addition to his own thirteen. Having erected fortifications 
at the town of Kos, he planted in it an Athenian officer and 
garrison. From Halikamassus he levied large contributions; 
upon what pretence, or whether from simple want of money, 

condensation, and the harshness, learned and exact commentators, 

of his style, though it sometimes of conceiving and appreciating 

hides from us his full meaning, has antiquity as a living whole, and 

the general effect of lending great not merely as an aggregate of 

additional force and of impressing words and abstractions. . His ori- 

his thoughts much more deeply ticisms are continually adopted 

upon every attentive reader. by GoUer in the second edition of 

During the course of my two his Thucydidfts, and to a great 

last volumes, I have had frequent degree also by Poppo. Desiring, 

occasion to notice the criticisms as I do sincerely, that his edition 

of Dr. Arnold in his edition of may long maintain its pre-emin- 

Thucydidds; most generally on ence among English students of 

points where I dissented from him. Thucydid6s, I have thought it my 

I have done this, partly because duty at the same' time to indicate 

I believe that Dr. Arnold's edition many of the points on which his 

is in most frequent use among remarks either advance or imply 

English readers of Thucydidfts— views of Grecian history different 

partly because of the high esteem from my own. 

which I entertain for the liberal > Xenoph. Hellen. i. 1, 9. 

spirit, the erudition, and the jud- ^ Thuoyd. viii. 108. Diodomt 

gement, which pervade his criti- (xiii. 88) talks of this influence of 

cisms generally throughout the Alkibiadfis over the satrap as if it 

book. Dr. Arnold deserves, espe- were real. Plutarch (Alkibiad. c. 

cially, the high commendation, not 26) speaks in more qualified Iul- 

often to be bestowed even upon guage. 
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we do not know. It was towards the middle of September 
that he returned to Samos. ^ 

At the Hellespont, Mindams had been reinforced after 
y the battle of Kynossema by the squadron from 

combats at Euboea; at least by that portion of it which had 
the Heiies- escaped the storm off Mount Athos. The de- 
^^^ ' parture of the Peloponnesian fleet from Euboea 

enabled the Athenians also to send a few more 
ships to their fleet at Sestos. Thus ranged on the opposite 
sides of the strait, the two fleets came to a second action, 
wherein the Peloponnesians, under Agesandridas, had the 
advantage; yet with little fruit. It was about the month of 
October, seemingly, that Dorieus with his fourteen triremes 
came from Khoaes to rejoin Mindarus at the Hellespont. 
He had hoped probably to get up the strait to Abydos 
during the night, but he was caught by daylight a little way 
from the entrance, near Khoeteium ; and the Athenian scouts 
instantly gave signal of his approach. Twenty Athenian 
triremes were despatched to attack him : upon which Dorieus 
fled, and sought safety by hauling his vessels ashore in the 
receding bay near Dardanus. The Athenian squadron here 
attacked him, but were repulsed and forced to sail back to 
Madytus. Mindarus was himself a spectator of this scene, 
from a distance; being engaged in sacrificing to Athene on 
the venerated hill of Ilium. He immediately hastened to 
Abydos, where he fitted out his whole fleet of 84 triremes; 
Pharnabazus cooperating on the shore with his land-force. 
Having rescued the ships of Dorieus, his next care was, to 
resist the entire Athenian fleet, which presently came to 
attack him under Thrasybulus and Thrasyllus. An obstinate 
naval combat took place between the two fleets, which lasted 
nearly the whole day with doubtful issue: at length, towards 
the evening, 20 fresh triremes were seen approaching. They 
proved to be the squadron of Alkibiades sailing from Sa- 
mos; having probably heard of the re-junction of the 
squadron of Dorieus with the main Peloponnesian fleet, he 
had come with his own counterbalancing reinforcement. 2 

" Thucyd. viil. 108. icp6« to |iiST6- year. 
roDpov. Haack and Sievers (see * Diodorus (xiii. 46) and Plutarch 

Sieyers, Comment, ad Xenoph. (Alkib. o. 27) speak of his coming 

Hellen. p. 103) construe this as to the Hellespont by accident — 

indicating the middle of August, xoixa t6^-i]v — which is certainly very 

wJiioh I think too eaily in Wiq improbable. 
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As sodn as his purple flag or signal was ascertained, the 
Athenian fleet became animated with redoubled spirit. The 
new-comers aided them in pressing the action so vigorously, 
that the Peloponnesian fleet was driven back to Abydos, 
and there run ashore. Here the Athenians still followed 
up their success, and endeavoured to tow them all off. But 
the Persian land-force protected them, and Pharnabazus 
himself was seen foremost in the combat; even pushing into 
the water in person, as far as his horse could stand. The 
main Peloponnesian fleet was thus preserved: yet the Athe- 
nians retired with an important victory, carrying off thirty 
triremes as prizes, and retaking those which they nad them- 
selves lost in the two preceding actions. < 

Mindarus kept his defeated fleet unemployed at Abydos 
during the winter, sending to Peloponnesus as ^.o. 411-410. 
well as amon^r his allies to solicit reinforcements : Theramenta 
in the mean time,he engaged jointly withPharna- sent out 
bazus in operations by land against various Jycementi 
Athenian allies on the continent. The Athenian from 
admirals, on their side, instead of keeping their •^*^«^"' 
fleet united to prosecute the victory, were compelled to 
disperse a large portion of it in flying squadrons for col- 
lecting money, retaining only forty sail at Sestos ; while 
Thrasyllus in person went to Athens to proclaim the victory 
and ask for reinforcements. Pursuant to this request, thirty 
triremes were sent out under Theramenes; who first en- 
deavoured without success to impede the construction of the 
bridge between Eubosa and Boeotia, and next sailed on a 
voyage among the islands for the purpose of collecting 
money. He acquired considerable plunder by descents upon 
hostile territory, and also extorted money from various 
parties, either contemplating or supposed to contemplate 
revolt, among the dependencies of Athens. At Paros, where 
the oligarchy established by Peisander in the conspiracy of 
the Four Hundred still subsisted, Theramenes deposed and 
fined the men who had exercised it — establishing a demo- 
cracy in their room. From hence he passed to Macedonia, 
to the assistance and probably into tiie temporary pay, of 
Archelaus king of Macedonia, whom he aided for some time 
in the siege of Pydna; blocking up the town by sea while 
the Macedonians besieged it by land. The blockade having 
lasted the whole winter, Theramenes was summoned away, 

^ Xenoph. Hellen. i. 1, 6, 7. 
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before its capture, to join the main Athenian fleet in 
Thrace: Archelaus however took Pydna not long after- 
wards, and transported the town with its residents from 
the sea-board to a distance more than two miles inland, i 
We trace in all these proceedings the evidence of that 
terrible want of money which now drove the Athenians to 
injustice, extortion, and interference with their allies, such 
as they had never committed during the earlier years of 
the war. 

It is at this period that we find mention made of a fresh 
BesAwed intestine commotion in Korkyra, less stained 
troubles at however with savage enormities than that re- 
orkyra. counted in the seventh year of the war. It 
appears that the oligarchical party in the island, which had 
been for the moment nearly destroyed at the period, had 
since gained strength, and was encouraged by the misfor- 
tunes of Athens to lay plans for putting the island into the 
hands of the Lacedssmonians. The democratical leaders, 
apprised of this conspiracy, sent to Naupaktus for the 
Atnenian admiral Konon. He came with a detachment of 
600 Messenians, by the aid of whom they seized the oli- 
ffarchical conspirators in the market-place, putting a few to 
death, and banishing more than a thousand. The extent of 
their alarm is attested by the fact, that they liberated the 
slaves and conferred the right of citizenship upon the for- 
eigners. The exiles, having retired to the opposite con- 
tinent, came back shortly afterwards, and were admitted, 
by the connivance of a party within, into the market-place. 
A serious combat took place within the walls, which was 
at last made up by a compromise and by the restoration of 
the exiles. 2 We know nothing about the particulars of this 
compromise, but it seems to have been wisely drawn up and 

1 Diodor. ziii. 47, 49. ma that F. W. Ullrich (Beitr&ge 

* Diodor. xiii. 48. Sieven (Com- xur Erklarung des Tbukydideg, p. 

mentat. ad Xenoph. Hellen. p. 12; 96—99) has properly explained this 

and p. 66. not. 68) oontrovertt the phrase of Thucydidfis, as meaning, 

reality of these tumults in Kor- in the place here cited, the first 

kyra, here mentioned by Diodo- ten years of the Peloponnesian 

rus, but not mentioned in the war, between the surprise of Platcea 

Hellenika of Xenophon, and oon- and the peace of Nikias. 

tradicted, as ha thinks, by tjhe I see no reason to call in ques- 

negative inference derivable from tion the truth of these disturbances 

Thuoyd. It. 48— Saa fz xati. t6v in Korkyra here alluded to by 

«tfA<fiov Tdvdt. But it appears to Diodorus. 
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faithfully observed; for we hear nothing about Korkyra 
until about thirty-five years after this period, and the island 
is then presented to us as in the highest perfection of 
cultivation and prosperity.^ Doubtless the emancipation 
of slaves, and the admission of so many new foreigners to 
the citizenship, contributed to this result. 

Meanwhile TissaphemSs, having completed his measures 
in Ionia, arrived at the Hellespont not long Aikibiadds 
after the battle of Abydos — seemingly about i» seized 
JNovember 411 b.o. He was anxious to retain phemdtMid 
some credit with the Peloponnesians, for which confined at 
an opportunity soon presented itself. Alkibia- ^*'^**- 
des, then in command of the Athenian fleet at Sestos, came 
to visit him in all the pride of victory, bringing the custom- 
ary presents; but the satrap seized his person and sent 
him sway to Sardis as a prisoner in custody, affirmjng that 
he had the Great King's express orders for carrying on war 
with the Athenians. 2 Here was an end of all the delusions 
of Alkibiades, respecting pretended power of influencing 
the Persian counsels. Yet these delusions had already served 
his purpose by procuring for him a renewed position in the 
Athenian camp, which his own military energy enabled him 
to sustain and justify. 

Towards the middle of this winter the superiority of 
the fleet of Jlfindarus at Abydos, over the Athe- ^ o. 410. 
nian fleet at Sestos, had become so great (partly, jjgcape of 
as it would appear, through reinforcements ob- AikiUaddB 
tained by the former — partly through the dis- ^Son^of 
persion of the latter into flying squadrons from the Athe. 
want of pay) that the Athenians no longer dared SSiJ^dMus*"" 
to maintain their position in the Hellespont, besieges 
They sailed round the southern point of the ^y'^^us. 
Chersonese, and took station at Kardia on the western side 
of the isthmus of that Peninsula. Here, about the com- 
mencement of spring, they were rejoined by AlkibiadSs; 
who had found means to escape from Sardis, (along with 
Mantitheus, another Athenian prisoner,) first to Klazomenae, 
and next to Lesbos, where he collected a small squadron of 
Ave triremes. The dispersed squadrons of the Athenian 
fleet being now all summoned to concentrate, Theramenes 
came to Kardia from Macedonia, and Thrasybulus from 

' Xenoph. Hellen. vi. 2, 25. 

' Xenopb. Hellen. i, 9; Plntr.rch Alkibiadds, 0. 27. 
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Thasoa; whereby the Athenian fleet was rendered superior 
in number to that of Mindarus. News was brought that the 
latter had moved with his fleet from the Hellespont to 
K^zikus, and was now engaged in the siege of that place, 
jointly with Phamabazus and the Persian land-force. 

His vigorous attacks had in fact already carried the 
place, when the Athenian admirals resolved to attack him 
there, and contrived to do it by surprise. Having passed 
first from Kardia to Elaeiis at the south of the Chersonese, 
they sailed up the Hellespont to Frokonnesus by night, so 
that their passage escaped the notice of the Peloponnesian 
guard-ships at Abydos. ^ 

Resting at Prokonnesus one night, and seizing every 
Battle of boat on the island, in order that their move* 
^cto^'*'7 ments might be kept secret, Alkibiades warned 
the Athe. the assembled seamen that they must prepare 
Mfnd~ ^^^ * sea-fight, a land-fight, and a wall-fight, all 
■lain,* and*' at ouco. "We have no money (said he), while our 
the whole enemies have plenty from the Great Bang.'* 
neBian fleet Neither zeal in the men, nor contrivance in the 
taken. commanders, was wanting. A body of hoplites 

were landed on the mainland in the territory of Kyzikus, 
for the purpose of operating a diversion; after which the 
fleet was distributed into three divisions under Alkibiades, 
Theramenes, and Thrasybulus. The former, advancing near 
to Kyzikus with his single division, challenged the fleet of 
Mindarus, and contrived to inveigle him by pretended fiffht 
to a distance from the harbour; while the other Atheman 
divisions, assisted by hazy and rainy weather, came up 
unexpectedly, cut off his retreat, and forced him to run his 
ships ashore on the neighbouring mainland. After a gallant 
and hard-fought battle, partly on ship-board, partly ashore 
— ^at one time unpromising to the Athenians, in spite of 
their superiority of number, but not very intelligible in its 
details, and differently conceived by our two authorities — 
both the Peloponnesian fleet by sea and the forces of 
Phamabazus on land were completely defeated. Mindarus 
himself was slain; and the entire fleet, every single trireme, 
was captured, except the triremes of Syracuse, which were 
burnt by their own crews; while Kyzikus itself surrendered 

' Diod.xiii. 49. Diodorus special- the surprise of Mindarus could not 
ly notices this fact, which must have been accomplished, 
obviously be correct. Without it, 
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to the Athenians, and submitted to a large contribationi 
being spared from all other harm. The booty taken by the 
-victors was abundant and valuable. The number of the 
triremes thus captured or destroyed is differently given; 
the lowest estimate states it at 60, the highest at 80.^ 

This capital action, ably planned and bravely executed 
by AlkibiadSs and his two colleagues (about AprU 410, b.o.), 
chanced sensibly the relative position of the belligerents. 
The J?eloponnesian8 had now no fleet of im- b.o. 4io. 
portance in Asia, though they probably still Digcourage- 
retained a small squadron at the station of ment of the 
Miletus; while the Athenian fleet was more pfJ55o8?5on 
powerful and menacing than ever. The dismay to Athens 
of the defeated army is forcibly portrayed in the '**' po»oe. 
laconic despatch sent by HippokratSs (secretary of the late 
admiral Mindarus) to the Ephors at Sparta: — ^AIl honour 
and advantage are gone from us: Mindarus is slain: the men 
are starving: we are in straits what to do.''^ The Ephors 
doubtless heard the same deplorable tale from more than 
one witness; for this particular despatch never reached 
them, having been intercepted and carried to Athens. So 
discouraging was the view which they entertained of the 
future, that a Lacedaemonian embassy with Endius at their 
head, came to Athens to propose peace; or rather perhaps 
Endius (ancient friend and guest of Alkibiades, who had 
already been at Athens as envoy before) was allowed to 
come thither now again to sound the temper of the city, in 
a sort of informal manner which admitted of heins easily 
disavowed if nothing came of it. For it is remarkable that 
Xenophon makes no mention of this embassy: and his 
silence, though not sufficient to warrant us in questioning 
the reality of the event — which is stated by Diodorus, per- 
haps on the authority of Theopompus, and is noway im- 
probable in itself — ^nevertheless leads me to doubt whether 
the Ephors themselves admitted that they had made or 
sanctioned the proposition. It is to be remembered, that 
Sparta, not to mention her obligation to her confederates 

' Xenopb. Hellen. i. 1, 14 — 20 ; in Xenoph. Hellen. not. 62, pp. 

Piodor. xiii. 50, 51. 65, 66 aeq. 

The numerous discrepancies be- ' Xeu. Hellen. i. 1, 23. 'E^psi xi 

tween Diodorus and Xenophon, in xaXd* Miv&apoc aicsoffoua* nsivu>vTi 

the events of these few years, are Tu>v8psc' ditopiofi.8c tI ^pf| 8p^v. 

collected by Sievers, Commentat. Plutarch, Alkib. c. 26, 
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generally, was at this moment bound by special convention 
to Persia to conclude no separate peace with Athens. 

According to Diodorus, Endius, having been admitted 
Lace- *^ speak in the Athenian assembly, invited the 
dnmonian Athenians to make peace with Sparta on the 
Ath *'**—* following terms : — That each party should stand 
bif propo- just as they were: That the garrisons on both 
■itioni for sides shouldbo withdrawn : That prisoners should 
peftce. Y^ exchanged, one Lacedaemonian against one 

Athenian. Endius insisted in his speech on the mutual 
mischief which each was doing to the other by prolonging 
the war: but he contended that Athens was by far the 
greater sufferer of the two, and had the deepest interest in 
acceleratingpeace. She had no money, while Sparta had 
the Great King as a paymaster: she was robbed of the 
produce of Attica by the garrison of Dekeleia, while Pelo- 

Sonnesus was undisturbed: all her power and influence 
epended upon superiority at sea, which Sparta could dis- 
pense with, and yet retain her pre-eminence. ^ 

If we may believe Diodorus, all the most intelligent 
Befused by citizens in Athens recommended that this propo- 
'^*^®"i't7 sition should be accepted. Only the demagogues, 
of^ieo-**" the disturbers, those who were accustomed 
phon. to blow up the flames of war in order to obtain 

profit for themselves, opposed it. Especially the dema- 
gogue Kleophon, now enjoying great influence, enlarged 
upon the splendour of the recent victory, and upon the new 
chances of success now opening to them; insomuch that the 
assembly ultimately rejected the proposition of Endius.^ 

It was easy for those who wrote after the battle of 
^ ^ ^ JQgospotamos and the capture of Athens, to be 
tbtt oppo- wise after the fact, and to repeat the stock de- 
■ition of nunciations against an insane people misled by 
Kuophon. ^ ^^^p^ demagogue. But if, abstracting from 
our knowledge of the final close of the war, we look to the 
tenor of this proposition (even assuming it to have been 
formal and authorised) as well as the time at which it was 
made — we shall hesitate before we pronounce Kleophon to 
have been foolish, much less corrupt, for recommending 
its rejection. In reference to the charge of corrupt interest 
in the continuance of war, I have already made some re- 
marks about Kleophon, tendingto show thatno such interest 

< Biodor. xUi. 61 * Diodor. ziii. 58. 
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can fairly be ascribed to demagogues of that character, i 
They were essentially unwarlike men, and had quite as 
much chance personally of losing, as of gaining, by a state 
of war. Especially this is true respecting Kleophon during 
the last years of the war — since the financial posture of 
Athens was then so unprosperous, that all her available 
means were exhausted to provide for ships and men, leav- 
ing little or no surplus for political peculators. The 
admirals, who paid the seamen by raising contributions 
abroad, mi^ht possibly enrich themselves, if so inclined; 
but the politicians at home had much less chance of such 
gains than they would have had in time of peace. Besides, 
even if Kleophon were ever so much a gamer by the con- 
tinuance of war, yet assuming Athens to be ultimately 
crushed in the war, he was certain beforehand to be deprived, 
not only of all his gains and his position, but of his life also. 
So much for the charge agamst him of corrupt interest. 
The question whether his advice was judicious, is not so 
easy to dispose of. Looking to the time when the Q^^oBtion of 
proposition was made, we must recollect that policy, as it 
the Peloponnesian fleet in Asia had been just between **^' 
annihilated, and that the brief epistle itself, &om war and 
Hippokrates to the Ephors, divulging in so p®»«®- 
emphatic a manner the distress of his troops, was at this 
moment before the -Athenian assembly. On the other hand, 
the despatches of the Athenian generals, announcing their 
victory, had excited a sentiment of universal tnumph, 
manifested by public thanksgiving, at Athens. 2 "We cannot 
doubt that AlkibiadSs and his colleagues promised a large 
career of coming success, perhaps the recovery of most part 
of the lost maritime empire. In this temper of the Athe- 
nian people and of their generals, justified as it was to a 
great degree by the reality, what is the proposition which 
comes from Endius ? What he proposes is, in reality, no 
concession at all. Both parties to stand in their actual 
position — to withdraw garrisons — to restore prisoners. 
There was only one way in which Athens would have been 
a gainer by accepting uiese propositions. She would have 
withdrawn her garrison from Pylus — she would have 
been relieved from the garrison of Dekeleia: such an ex- 
change would have been a considerable advantage to her. 
To this we must add the relief arising from simple cessa- 
tion of war — doubtless real and important. 

• See a former volume, chap. liv. * Diodot. "xiW.. Tj.^ 
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Now the question is, whether a statesman like Perik- 
1^ would have advised his countrymen to be satisfied with 
such a measure of concession, immediately after the great 
victory at Kyzikus, and the two smaller victories pre- 
ceding it? I incline to believe that he would not. It would 
rather have appeared to him in the light of a diplomatic 
artifice calculated to paralyse Athens during the interval 
while her enemies were defenceless, and to gain time for 
them to build a new fleet. ^ Sparta could not pledge herself 
either for Persia, or for her Peloponnesian confederates: 
indeed past experience had shown that she could not do so 
with effect. By accepting the propositions, therefore, 
Athens would not really have obtained relief from the 
entire burthen of war; but would merely have blunted the 
ardour and tied up the hands of her own troops, at a 
moment when they felt themselves in the full current of 
success. By the armament, most certainly — and by the 
generals, Alkibiades, Theramenes, and Thrasybulus — the 
acceptance of such terms at such a moment would have 
been regarded as a disgrace. It would have balked them, 
of conquests ardently, and at that time not unreasonably, 
anticipated; conquests tending to restore Athens to that 
eminence from which she had been so recently deposed. 
And it would have inflicted this mortification, not merely 
without compensating gain to her in any other shape, but 
with a fair probability of imposing upon all her citizena 
the necessity of redoubled efforts at no very distant future, 
when the moment favourable to her enemies should have 
arrived. 

If therefore, passing from the vague accusation, that 
it was the demagogue Eieophon who stood between Athena 
and the conclusion of peace, we examine what were the 
specific terms of peace which he induced his countrymen 
to reject — we shall find that he had very stron g re asons, 
not to say preponderant reasons, for his advice. Whether 
he made any use of this proposition, in itself inadmissible, 
to try and invite the conclusion of peace on more suitable 
and lasting terms, may well be doubted. Probably no such 

' Philochorus (sp. Schol. ad (xdvtuv icepl elpi^vT]^ diciariQ ^avxc^ 

Earip. Crest. 371) appears to hare oi 'AB7)vaioi oO icpooi^xavTo : compare 

said that the Athenians rejected also Scbol. ad Eurip. Crest. 722 — 

the proposition as insincerely Fhilochori Fragment. 117 — 118. ed. 

meant— Aaxc6ai)xoviu)v Kpcff^euffa- Didot. 
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efforts would have succeededi even if they had been made: 
yet a statesman like PeriklSs would have made the trial, in 
a conviction that Athens was carrying on the war at a dis- 
advantage which must in the long run sink her. A mere 
opposition speaker like Elleophon, even when taking what 
was probably a right measure of the actual proposition be- 
fore bim, did not look so far forward into the future. 

Meanwhile the Athenian fleet reigned alone in the 
Propontis and its two adjacent straits, the Bos- ^^ ^^o. 
phorus and the Hellespont; although the ardour May, June, 
and generosity of Phamabazus not only supplied **'* 
maintenance and clothing to the distressed sea- Ji"o^pJJ,. 
men of the vanquished fleet, but also encouraged nabazas to' 
the construction of fresh ships in the room of *^® ^®^0' 
those captured. While he armed the seamen, L°A?k^ *°' 
gave them pay for two months, and distributed ?^**1\^"* 
them as guards along the coast of the satrapy, nian fleet 
he at the same time granted an unlimited supply ^ ^^^ 
of ship-timber from the abundant forests of Mount °^^ ^""* 
Ida, and assisted the officers in putting new triremes on the 
stocks at Antandrus; near to which (at a place called 
Aspaneus) the Idsean wood was chiefly exported. ^ 

Having made these arrangements, ne proceeded to lend 
aid at Chal^Sdon, which the Athenians had already begun 
to attack. Their first operation after the victory had been 
to sail to Perinthus and Selymbria, both of which had be- 
fore revolted from Athens: the former, intimidated by the 
recent events, admitted them and rejoined itself to Athens; 
the latter resisted such a requisition, but ransomed itself 
from attack for the present by the payment of a pecuniary 
fine. Alkibiades then conducted them to ChalkSdon, oppo- 
site to Byzantium on the southernmost Asiatic border of 
the Bosphorus. To be masters of these two straits, the 
Bosphorus and the Hellespont, was a point of first-rate 
moment to Athens : first, because it enabled her to secure 
the arrival of the corn-ships from the Euxine for her own 
consumption; next, because she had it in her power to 
impose a tithe or due upon all the trading ships passing 
through — not unlike the dues imposed by the Danes at the 
Sound even down to the present time. For the opposite 
reasons, of course the importance of the position was equally 
great to the enemies of Athens. Until the spring of the 

1 Xenoph. Hellen. i. 1, 24-26 ; Strabo, ziii. p. 600. 
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preceding year, Athens had been undisputed mistress of 
both the straits. But the revolt of Abydos in the Hellespont 
(about April 411 b.c.) and that of Byzantium with Chalke- 
don in the Bosphorus (about June 411 b.c), had deprived 
her of this pre-eminence; and her supplies obtained during 
the last few months could only have come through during 
those intervals when her fleets there stationed had the pre- 
ponderance, so its to ffive them convoy. Accordin^y it is 
highly probable that her supplies of com from the JBuxine 
during the autumn of 411 b.c. had been comparatively 
restricted. 

Though Chalkedon itself, assisted by Phamabazus, still 
Th Ath ^®^^ ^^* against Athens, Alkibiad^s now took 
nians possession ofOhrysopolis, its unfortified seaport, 

occupy on the eastern coast of the Bosphorus opposite 

poiis'^and Byzantium. This place he fortified, established 
Jj^y *2^* ^^ in it a squadron with a permanent garrison, and 
passing^' erected it into a regular tithing port for levying 
^rough the toll on all vessels coming out of the Euxine. ^ 
osp oruB. ^j^^ Athenians seem to have habitually levied 
this toll at Byzantium, until the revolt of that place, among 
their constant sources of revenue: it was now re-established 
under the auspices of AlkibiadSs. In so far as it was levied 
on ships which brought their produce for sale and con- 
sumption at Athens, it was of course ultimately paid in the 
shape of increased price by Athenian citizens and metics. 
Thirty triremes under Theramen^s were left at Ohrysopolis 
to enforce this levy, to convoy friendly merchantmen, and 
in other respects to serve as annoyance to the enemy. 

The remaining fleet went partly to the Hellespont, 
partly to Thrace, where the diminished maritime strength of 
the Lacedaemonians already told in respect to the adherence 

> See Demosthen. de Goronft, c. to suggest this method of gain to 

71; and Xenoph. Hellen. i. 1, 22. Athens. But there is evidence that 

xal SsxatsoTTipiOv xatsaxtOaaav 4v it was practised long before— eren 

a^T^ (XpuooTcoXet), xal ttjv Scxd- anterior to the Athenian empire, 

TTjv i^tXtYovTo TU)v ix TOO IlAvToo during the times of Persian pre- 

itXoiu)v: compare iv. 8, 27; and y. ponderance (see Herodot. vi. 6). 
1, 28: also Diodor. xiii. 64. See a striking passage, illus- 

The expression tqv 6txdT7)v im- trating the importance to Athena of 

plies that this tithe was something the possession of Byiantinm, In 

known and pre-established. Lysias, Orat. xxvili. cont. Ergokl. 

Polybius (ir. 44) gives credit to sect. 6. 
AJJcibiadds for having been the first 
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of the cities. At Thasus especially, ^ the citizens, headed 
by Ekphantus, expelled the Lacedsemonian har- The Lace- 
most Eteonikus with his garrison, and admitted dcemonians 
Thrasybulus with an Athenian force. It will be ill from 
recollected that this was one of the cities in which Thasus. 
Peisander and the Four Hundred conspirators (early in 
411 B.C.) had put down the democracy and established an 
oligarchical ffovemment, under pretence that the allied 
cities would be faithful to Athens as Boon as she was re- 
lieved from her democratical institutions. All the calcula- 
tions of these oligarchs had been disappointed, as Phry- 
nichus had predicted from the first. The Thasians, as soon 
as their own oligarchical party had been placed in possession 
of the government, recalled their disaffected exiles, > under 
whose auspices the Laconian garrison and harmost had 
since been introduced. Eteonikus, now expelled, accused 
the Lacedsemonian admiral Pasippidas of being himself a 
party to the expulsion, under bribes from TissaphemSs; an 
accusation, which seems improbable, but whicn the Lace- 
daemonians believed, and accordingly banished Pasippidas, 
sending Kratesippidas to replace him. The new admiral 
found at Chios a small fleet which Pasippidas had already 
begun to collect from the allies, to supply the recent 
losses. 3 

The tone at Athens, since the late naval victories, had 
become more hopeful and energetic. Agis, with Kiearchus 
his fifarrison at iUekeleia, thou&fh the Awienians ?»® Lace- 
could not hinder him from ravaging Attica^ yet is sent to 
on approaching one day near to the city walls, Byaantium. 
was repelled with spirit and success by Thrasyllus. But 
that which most mortified the Lacedaemonian king, was to 
discern from his lofty station at Dekeleia the abundant 
influx into the Peirseus of corn-ships from the Euxine, again 
renewed in the autumn of 410 b.c, since the occupation of 
the Bosphorus and Hellespont by AlkibiadSs. For the safe 
reception of these vessels, Thorikus was soon after fortified. 
Agis exclaimed that it was fruitless to shut out the Athe- 
nians from the produce of Attica, so long as plenty of im- 
ported com was allowed to reach them. Accordingly he 
provided, in conjunction with the Hegarians, a small 

' Xenoph. Hellen. i. 1, 32 ; De- * Thncyd. viii. 64. 
mostben. cont. Leptin. s. 48. c. 14, 'Xenoph. Hellen. i. 1, 33. 
p. 474. 
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SQuadron of fifteen triremes, with which he despatched 
lUearchas to Byzantium and Ghalk^don. That Spartan was 
a public guest of the Byzantines, and had already been 
singled out to command auxiliaries intended for that city. 
He seems to have begun his Yoyage during the ensuing 
winter (b.o. 410 — 409), and reached Byzantium in safety, 
though with the destruction of three of his squadron by the 
nine Atheniav triremes who guarded the Hellespont. ^ 

In the ensuing spring, Thrasyllus was despatched from 
B 409 Athens at the head of a large new force to act 
April. ' in Ionia. He commanded 50 triremes, 1000 of 
ThraB iius *^® regular hoplites, 100 horsemen, and 5000 
sent ^om Seamen, with the means of arming these latter 
Atkana to ^^ peltasts; also transports for his broops besides 
the triremes. 3 Hayinff reposed his armament for 
three days at Samos, he made a descent at Pygela, and next 
succeeded in making himself master of Kolophon with its 
port Notium. He next threatened Ephesus, but that place 
was defended by a powerful force wluch Tissaphem^s had 
summoned, under proclamation ''to go and succour the 
goddess Artemis ;" as well as by twenty-five fresh Syracusan 
and two Selinusian triremes recently arrived.' From these 
enemies Thrasyllus sustained a severe defeat near Ephesus, 
lost 300 men, and was compelled to sail off to Notium; from 
whence, after burying his dead, he proceeded northward 
towards the Hellespont. On the way thither, while halting 
for a while at Methymna in the north of Lesbos, Thrasyllus 
saw the twen^-five Syracusan triremes passing by on their 
voyage from Ephesus to Abydos. He immediately attacked 
them, captured four along with the entire crews, and chased 

' Xenoph. Hellen. i. 1, 86*36. He icpoxeptov etxoat vcu>v— and then al 

B%ju that the ships of Klearchus, Ixepat iccvTt, ai vsudotI 'Qxouaai. But 

on being attacked by the Atheni- it appears to me that the twenty 

ans in the Hellespont, fled first to triremes, as well as the fire, mnst 

SestoSf and afterwards to Byzan- have come to Asia, since the battle 

tium. "Bni Sestos WAB the Athenian of Eyzikus— though the five may 

station. The name must surely be have been somewhat later in their 

put by inadvertence for Abydos, the period of arrival. All the Syracusan 

Peloponnesian station. ships in the fleet of Mindarus were 

* Xenoph. Hellen. i. 1, 34 ; i. 2, 1. destroyed ; and it seems impossible 

DiodoruB (xiii. 64) confounds Thra- to imagine that that admiral can 

sybulus with Thrasyllus. have left twenty Syracusan ships 

' Xenoph. Hellen. i. 2, 5-11. Xe- at Ephesus or Mil6tu8, in addition 

nophon distinguishes these twenty- to those which he took with tii^ 

five Syracusan triremes into tu>v to the Hellespont, 
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the remainder back to their station at Ephesus. All the 
prisoners taken were sent to Athens, where they were de- 
posited for custody in the stone-quarries of Peiraeus, doubt- 
less in retaliation for the treatment of the Athenian 
prisoners at Syracuse: they contrived however during the 
ensuing winter to break a way out and escape to Dekeleia. 
Among the prisoners taken, was found Alkibiades the 
Athenian (cousin and fellow-exile of the Athenian general 
of the same name), whom Thrasyllus caused to be set at 
liberty, while the others were sent to Athens. ^ 

After the delay caused by this pursuit, he brought 
back his armament to the Hellespont and joined ^ ^ 
Alkibiades at Sestos. Their joint force was con- 
veyed over, seemingly about the commencement of autumn, 
to Lampsakus on the Asiatic side of the strait; Thrasyiius 
which place they fortified and made their head- J'^*^^*^!' 
quarters for the autumn and winter, maintaining the Heiies- 
themselves by predatory excursions throughout po»*- 
the neighbouring satrapy of^Phamabazus. It is curious to 
learn, however, that when Alkibiades was proceeding to 
marshal the army altogether (the hoplites, pursuant to 
Athenian custom, taking rank according to their tribes), his 
own soldiers, never yet beaten, refused to fraternise with 
those of Thrasyllus, who had been so recently worsted at 
Ephesus. Nor was this alienation removed until after a 
joint expedition against Abydos; Phamabazus, presenting 
himself with a considerable force, especially cavalry, to 
relieve that place, was encountered and defeated in a battle 
wherein all the Athenians present took part. The honour 
of the hoplites of Thrasyllus was now held to be re-establish- 
ed, so that the fusion of ranks was admitted without farther 
difficulty. 2 Even the entire army, however, was not able to 
accomplish the conquest of Abydos; which the Pelopon- 
nesians and Phamabazus still maintained as their station 
on the Hellespont. 

Meanwhile Athens had so stripped herself of force, by 
the large armament recently sent with Thrasyllus, that her 
enemies near home were encouraged to active operations. 
The Spartans despatched an expedition, both of triremes 
and of land-force, to attack Pylus, which had remained as 

' Xenoph. Hellen. i. 2, 8-16. 

« Xenoph. Hellen. i. 2, 13-17 ; Plutarch, Alkihiad. c. 29. 
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an Athenian pott and a refage for reyolted Helots erer 
since its first fortification bj Demosthen^ in 
'' ' ' B.a 425. The place was vigorously attacked 
tekra bV^ both by sea and by land, and soon became mack 
the Lae«. pressed. Not unmindful of its distress, the Athe- 
-^ItgrJe* nians sent to its relief 30 triremes under Ajiytos^ 
<|f the ^}|o however came back without even reaching 

Anytos for the place, having been prevented by stormy 
Aot r«ii«T. weather or ud favourable winds firom doubling 
^' ' Cape Malea. Pylus was soon afterwards obliged 

to surrender, the garrison departing on terms of capitula- 
tion. 1 But Anytus on his return encountered great dis- 
pleasure from his countrymen, and was put on his trial for 
naving betrayed, or for not having done his utmost to 
fulfill, the trust confided to him. It is said that he only 
saved himself from condemnation by bribing the Dikastery, 
and that he was the first Athenian who ever obtained a 
verdict by corruption. * Whether he could really have 
reached Pylus, and whether tl^ obstacles which baffled him 
were such as an energetic officer would have overcome, we 
have no means of determining; still less, whether it be true 
that he actually escaped by bribery. The story seems to 
prove, however, that the general Athenian public thought 
him deserving of condemnation, and were so much surprised 
by his acquittal, as to account for it by supposing, truly or 
falselv, the use of means never before attempted. 

It was about the same time also, that the Megarians 
recovered by surprise their port of Nissea, which had been 
held by an Athenian garrison since b.c. 424. The Athenians 
made an effort to retake it, but failed; though they defeated 
the Megariaos in an action. 3 

Tnrasyllus, during the summer of b.c. 409 — and even 
B.C. 408. the joint force of Thrasyllus and Alkibiades 
OhJikldon cl^ring the autumn of the same year — seem to 
by Aikibia- have effected less than might have been expected 
Athenians* ^^°™ ®° large a force: indeed it must have been 

' Diodor. xlii. 64. The slighting nian informants. 

w»jr in which Xenophon (Hellen. « Diodor. xiii. 64; Plutarch, Co- 

1. 2, IB) dismisses this capture of riolan. o. 14. 

Pylus, as a mere retreat of some Aristotle, 'AStjvoiIov TcoXirela, ap. 

runaway Helots from Malea— as Harpokration. v. Aexd^ov— and ia 

well as his employment of the the Oollection of Fragment. Ari- 

name Koryphaaion^ and not of stotel. no. 72. ed.Didot. (Fragment. 

Py/M#— prove how much he wrote Historic. Grsc. vol. ii, p. 127). 

from the tutemoixtt ot liaoedtttao- ^ 'DVodLox. -x\\\. ^&, 
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at some period during this year that the LacedsB- 
monian Klearchus, with his 15 Megarian ships, pene- 
trated up the Hellespont to Byzantium, finding it guarded 
only by 9 Athenian triremes. ^ But the operations of 40 8 
B.C. were more important. The entire force under Alki- 
biades and the other commanders was mustered for the 
siege of Chalkedon and Byzantium. The Ghalkedonians, 
having notice of the project, deposited their moveable 
property for safety in the hands of their neighbours the 
Bithynian Thracians; a remarkable evidence of the good 
feeling and confidence between the two, contrasting strongly 
with the perpetual hostility which subsisted on the other 
side of the Bosphorus between Byzantium and the Thracian 
tribes adjoining. ^ But the precaution was frustrated by 
Alkibiades, who entered the territory of the Bithynians 
and compelled them by threats to deliver up the effects 
confided to them. He then proceeded to block up Chal- 
kedon by a wooden wall carried across from the Bosphorus 
to the Propontis; though the continuity of this wall was 
interrupted by a river, and seemingly by some rough ground 
on the immediate brink of the river. The blockading 
wall was already completed, when Phamabazus appear- 
ed with an army for the relief of the place, und advanced 
as far as the Herakleion (or temple of Herakles) belonging 
to the Chalkedonians. Profiting by his approach, Hippo- 
krates, the Lacedsemonian harmost in the town, made a 
vigorous sally : but the Athenians repelled all the efforts 
of Phamabazus to force a passage through their lines and 
join him — so that, after an obstinate contest, the sallying 
force was driven back within the walls of the town, and 
Hippokrates himself killed. 3 

The blockade of the town was now made so sure, that 
Alkibiades departed with a portion of the army convention 
to levy money and get together forces for the concluded 
siege of Byzantium afterwards. During his A^h*enian« 
absence, TheramenSs and Thrasybulus came to with Phar- 
terms with Phamabazus for the capitulation of '^•^"^•* 
Chalkedon. It was agreed that the town should again 
become a tributary dependency of Athens, on the same rate 
of tribute as before the revolt, and that the arrears during 
the subsequent period should be paid up. Moreover Phar- 

1 Xenoph. Hellen. i. 1, 86. ' Xenopb. Hellen. 1. 8, 6-7. 

« Polyb. iv. 44-45. Diodor. xUl. «ft. 
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nabazns himself engaged to pay to the Athenians 20 talents 
on behalf of the town, and also to escort some Athenian 
envoys up to Susa, enabling them to submit propositions 
for accommodation to the Great Eling. Until those envoys 
should return, the Athenians covenanted to abstain from 
hostilities against the satrapy of Phamabazus. ^ Oaths to 
this effect were mutually exchanged, after the return of 
Aikibiadesfrom his expedition. For Phamabazus positive- 
ly refused to complete the ratification with the other 
generals, until AlkibiadSs should be there to ratify in 
person also; a proof at once of the great individual import- 
ance of the latter, and of his known facility in finding 
excuses to evade an agreement. Two envoys were accord- 
ingly sent by Phamaoazus to Chrysopolis, to receive the 
oaths of AlkibiadSs, while two relatives of AlkibiadSs came 
to Chalkedon as witnesses to those of Phamabazus. Over 
and above the common oath shared with his colleagues, 
Alkibiades took a special covenant of personal friendship 
and hospitality with the satrap, and received from him 
the like. 

Alkibiades had employed his period of absence in 
B.C. 408. capturing Selymbria, from whence he obtained 
Byzantium a sum of money, and in getting together a large 
Se^AtLe- ^ body of Thracians, with whom he marched by 
nians. land to Byzantium. That place was now be- 

sieged, immediately after the capitulation of Chalkedon, 
by the united force of the Athenians. A wall of circum- 

> Xenoph. Hellen. i. 3, 9. Tico« In the bargain here made with the 

TcXciv Tov cpopov XaXxT)Sovlou<; 'AS?)- Ghalkedonians, it seems implied 

valoic Svovicep tlioQeaav, xal xi. i^ei- that the payment of tribute was 

X6|i.eva^pi^(xaTa diio6ouvat* 'A8T]valo'Jc the last arrangement subsisting 

2i fiT) icoXcfAtiv XaXxTi^ovioiC) Su>c between Athens and Cbalkfidon, at 

&v 01 tcapa paoiXia icpiofietc £X8u}oiv. the time of the rerolt of the latter. 
This passage strengthens the Next, I agree with the remark 

doubts which I threw out in a made by Schneider in his note 

former chapter, whether the Athe- upon the passage 'A9i]valouc 8& (tT) 

nians ever did or could realise icoXepieiv XaXx7)6ovloi<. He no- 

their project of commuting the tioes the tenor of the oorenant as 

tribute (imposed upon the depend- it stands in Plutarch— t^jv Ospva- 

ant allies) for an ad valorem duty pdCou tk xtit>pav (xi^ dfiixslv (Alkib. 

of five per cent, on imports and c. 31), which is certainly far more 

exports, which project is mentioned suitable to the circumstances. In- 

by Thucydidds (vii. 28) as having stead of XaXxi)$ovloic he proposes 

been resolved upon at least, if not to read OapvapdcC^p* -^t any rate, 

«c*rried out, in the summer otil^B.o. \Yi\a \« \Yi% TOAauing. 
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vallation was drawn around it, and varions attacks were 
made by missiles and battering engines. These however 
the LacedsBmonian garrison, under the harmost Klearchus, 
aided by some Megarians under Helixus and Boeotians 
under iLosratadas, was perfectly competent to repel. But 
the ravages of famine were not so easily dealt with. After 
the blockade had lasted some time, provisions began to 
faU ; so that Klearchus, strict and harsn even under ordin- 
ary circumstances, became inexorable and oppressive 
from exclusive anxiety for the subsistence of his soldiers; 
and even locked up the stock of food while the population 
of the town were dying of hunger around him. Seeing 
that his only hope was from external relief he sallied forth 
from the city to entreat aid from Pharnabazus ; and to get 
together, if possible, a fleet for some aggressive operation 
that might divert the attention of the besiegers. He left 
the defence to Kosratadas and Helixus, in full confldence 
that the Byzantines were too much compromised by their 
revolt from Athens to venture to desert Sparta, whatever 
might be their suffering. But the favourable terms recently 
granted to ChalkSdon, coupled with the severe and increas- 
ing famine, induced Kydon and a Byzantine party to open 
the gates by night, and admit Alkibiades with the Athe- 
nians into the wide interior square called the Thrakion. 
Helixus and Koeratadas, apprised of this attack only when 
the enemy had actually got possession of the town on all 
sides, vainly attempted resistance, and were compelled to 
surrender at discretion. They were sent as prisoners to 
Athens, where Koeratadas contrived to escape during the 
confusion of the landing at Peirseus. Favourable terms 
were granted to the town, which was replaced in its position 
of a dependent ally of Athens, and probably had to pay 
up its arrears of tribute in the same manner as ChalkSdon. ^ 
So slow was the process of siege in ancient times, that 
the reduction of Chalkedon and Byzantium occupied 
nearly the whole year; the latter place surrendering about 
the beginning of winter. 2 Both of them, however, were 

1 Xenoph. Hellen. i. 3, 16-22; It does not consist with the com- 

Diodor. xiii. 67; Plutarch, Alkih. plicated stratagem described in 

c. 31. Diodorus and Flatarch, as well as 

The account given byXenophon in Frontinus, iii. zi. 3; alluded to 

of the surrender of Byzantium, also in Polyeenus, i. 48, 2. 

which I have followed in the text, » Xenoph. Hellen. 1. 4, 1. 
is perfectly plain and probable. 
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acqaiBitions of capital importance to Athens, making 
her again undisputed mistress of the Bosphorus, and en- 
B.o. 408. suring to her two valuable tributary alliesJBesides 
Pharna- this improvement in her position, the accommo- 
conreys dation just concluded with Phamabazus was 
some Athe- also a Step of great value, and still greater pro- | 

towards ^^' mise. It was plain that the satrap had grown I 

Snsa, to weary of bearing all the brunt of the war for the 
wfth^tte"*' henent of the Peloponnesians, and that he was 
Great King, well-disposed to assist the Athenians in coming 
to terms with the Gh:eat King. The mere withdrawal of 
his hearty support from Sparta, even if nothing else fol- 
lowed from it, was of immense moment to Athens; and thus 
much was really achieved. The envoys, five Athenians and 
two Argeians (all, probably, sent for from Athens, which 
accounts for some delay), were directed after the siege of 
Ohalk^on to meet Phamabazus at Kyzikus. Some £ace- 
dflsmonian envoys, and even the Syracusan HermokratSs, 
who had been condemned and banished by sentence at 
home, took advantage of the same escort, and all proceeded 
on their journey upward to Susa. Their progress was 
arrested, during the extreme severity of the winter, at 
Gordium inPhrygia; and it was while pursuing their tract 
into the interior at the opening of spring, that they met 
the young prince Cyrus, son of Eling JDarius, coming down 
in person to govern an important part of Asia Minor. Some 
Lacedssmonian envoys (Boeotius and others) were travelling 
down along with him, after having fulfilled their mission 
at the Persian court, i 

A ]leaoph. Hellen. i. 4, 2-3. 
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CHAPTER LXIV. 

FROM THE ARRIVAL OF CYRUS THE YOUNGER IN 
ASIA MINOR DOWN TO THE BATTLE OF ARGINUS-E. 

The advent of Cyrus, commonly known as Cyrus the younger, 
into Asia Minor, was an event of the greatest importance, 
opening what may be called the last phase in the Pelopon- 
nesian war. 

He was the younger of the two sons of the Persian 
king Darius No thus by the cruel queen Pary satis, cyrus the 
and was now sent down by his father as satrap younger— 
of Lydia, Phrygia the greater, and Kappadokia; ws^ coining 
as well as general of all that military division of down to 
which the muster-place was Kastolus. His com- '^*** Minor, 
mand did not at this time comprise the Greek cities on the 
coast, which were still left to Tissaphernes and Phama- 
bazus.i But he nevertheless brought down with him a 
strong interest in the Grecian war, and an intense anti- 
Athenian feeling, with full authority from his father to 
carry it out into act. Whatever this young man willed, he 
willed strongly: his bodily activity, rising superior to those 
temptations of sensual indulgence which often enervated 
the Persian grandees, provoked the admiration even of 
Spartans ; ^ and his energetic character was combined with 
a certain measure of ability. Though he had not as yet 
conceived that deliberate plan for mounting the Persian 
throne which afterwards absorbed his whole mind, and was 
80 near succeeding by the help of the Ten Thousand Greeks 
— yet he seems to have had from the beginning the senti- 
ment and ambition of a king in prospect, not those of a 
satrap. He came down well-aware that Athens was the 
efficient enemy by whom the pride of the Persian kings 
had been humbled, the insular Greeks kept out of the sight 

1 The Anabasis of Xenophon (i. * See the anecdote of Cyrus and 

1, 6—8; 1. 9, 7—9) is better author- Lysander in Xenoph. QSconom. It. 

ity, and speaks more exactly, 21, 23. 
than the Hellenica, i. 4, 3. 
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of a Persian ship, and even the continental Greeks on the 
coast practically emancipated — for the last sixty years. He 
therefore brought down with him a strenuous desire, to put 
down the Athenian power, yery different from the treacher- 
ous balancing of Tissaphem^ and much more formidable 
even than the straightforward eomity of Phamabazus, who 
had less mon^, less fsroor at conrt, and less of youthful 
ardour. MoreoTer, Phamabazns, after having heartily 
espoused the cause of the Peloponnesians for the last three 
years, had now become weary of the allies whom he had so 
long kept in pay. Instead of expelling Athenian influence 
from his coasts with little difficulty, as he had expected to 
do— he found his satrapy plundered, his revenues impaired 
or absorbed, and an Athenian fleet all-powerful in the 
Propontis and Hellespont; while the Lacediemonian fleet, 
which he had taken so much pains to invite, was destroyed. 
Decidedly sick of the Peloponnesian cause, he was even 
leaning towards Athens; and the envoys whom he was es- 
corting to Susa might perhaps have laid the foundation of 
an altered Persian policy in Asia Minor, when the journey 
of Cyrus down to the coast overthrew all such calculations. 
The young prince brought with him a fresh, hearty, and 
youthful antipathy against Athens, — a power inferior only 
to that of the Great King himself — and an energetic deter- 
mination to use it without reserveinensuringvictory to the 
Peloponnesians. 

From the moment that Phamabazus and the Athenian 
Pharna. envoys met Cyrus, their farther progress towards 
d*tSn th Susa became impossible. Boeotius, and the other 
A^heniMi ^ Lacedsemouian envoys travelling along with the 
•nroj9, young prince, made extravagant boasts of having 
obtained all that they asked for at Susa; while Cyrus him- 
self announced his powers as unlimited in extent over the 
whole coast, all for the purpose of prosecuting vigorous war 
in conjunction with the Lacedsemonians. Phamabazus, on 
hearing such intelligence and seeing the Great King's seal 
to the words — ^'I send down Cyrus, as lord of all those who 
muster at Kastdlus** — not only refiised to let the Athenian 
envoys proceed onward, but was even obliged to obey the 
orders of the young prince; who insisted that they should 
either be surrendered to him, or at least detained for some 
• in the interior, in order that no information might be 
to Athens. The satrap resisted the first oi these 
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requisitions, having pledged his word for their safety; but 
he obeyed the second — detaining them in Kappadokia for 
no less than three years, until Athens was prostrate and 
on the point of surrender, after which he obtained per- 
mission from Cyrus to send them back to the sea-coast. ^ 

This arrival of Cyrus, overruling the treachery of 
Tissaphemes as well as the weariness of Phama- 
bazus, and supplying the enemies of Athens with 
a double flow of Persian gold at a moment when Jj'^'JJ^'" 
the stream would otherwise have dried up — ^was moniui 
a paramount item in that sum of causes which »dmii»i ia 
concurred to determine the result of the war. 2 
But important as the event was in itself^ it was rendered 
still more important by the character of the Laced»monian 
admiral Lysander, vitn whom the young prince first came 
into contact on reaching Sardis. 

Lysander had come out to supersede Elratesippidas 
about December 408 b.c, or January 407 b.c.^ He was the 



> Xenoph. Hellen. i. 4, 8—8. The 
words here employed respecting 
the envoys, when returning after 
their three years* detention— SOcv 
itpoc to aXXo orpaToiccSov dictnXsu- 
oav— appear to me an inadvertence. 
The return of the envoys must 
have heen in the sprang of 404 B.C., 
at a time when Athens had no 
eamp: the surrender of the city 
took place in April 404 B.C. Xeno- 
phon incautiously speaks as if 
that state of things which existed 
when the envoys departed, still 
continued at their return. 

« The words of Thucydidds (ii. 
65) imply this as his opinion— 
Kupcp Ts uotspo'4 ^aoiXiuDc icatol 
icf<o9Tsvo(Aevuj, Ac. 

' The commencement of Lysan- 
der's navarcby or year of maritime 
command appears to me established 
for this winter. He had been some 
time actually in his command be* 
fore Cyrus arrived at Sardis— 01 
^e A7XE6at|jL6vtoi, icporepOM xou- 
Tu)v o'i TioXXqj ^p6v<ji KpaxYjoiic- 
rl5a Tij? v^oapyloc icopsXT)Xo9oiac, 
AuoavSpov i5i^t8jx'|;av vaoap^^ov. *0 



Si <x<pix6{isvoc sc ^PoSov, xal vaOc 
ixsiQsv Xa()u>v, tc Kib xal MlXt)TOv 
SnXsuvsv* ixelOsv hi s; "Eftsov* xal 
txsi l(i.ctve, vauc i^wv i3^0(iilj- 
xovra, |jL«/pic oO KOpoc ecZip- 
Scic dflxsTO (Xenoph. Hellen. i. 
6,1). 

Mr. Fynes Clinton (Fast. H. ad 
ann. 407 B.C.) has, I presume, been 
misled by the first words of this 
passage— icp6Tspov toutudv o6 noXXtp 
)rp6v(p — when he says — ''During the 
stay of Alcibiadds at Athens, 
Lysander is sent as vauap^ro^ — X«n. 
Hell. i. 6, 1. Then followed the 
defeat of Antioohus, the deposition 
of Alcibiadds, and the substitu- 
tion of &XXouc 8ixa, between Sep- 
tember 407 and September 408, when 
Callicraiidas succeeded Lysander.* 

Now Alkibiadds came to Athens 
in the month of Thargelion, or 
about the end of May 407, and 
staid there till the beginning of 
September 407. Cyrus arrived at 
Sardis before Alkibiadfis reached 
Athens, and Lysander had been 
some time at his post before Gyms 
arrived ; so that Lysander was not 
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last (after Brasidas and Gylippus) of that trio of eminent 
Spartans, from whom all the capital wounds of Athens 
proceeded; during the course of this long war. He was bom 
of poor parents, and is even said to have been of that class 
called Mothakes, being only enabled by the aid of richer 
men to keep up his contribution to the public mess, and 
his place in the constant drill and discipline. He was not 
only an excellent officer, i thoroughly competent to the duties 
of military command, but possessed also great talents for 
intrigue, and for organising a political party as well as 
keeping up its disciplined movements. Though indififerent 
to the temptations either of money or of pleasure, 2 and 
willingly acquiescing in the poverty to whicn he was born, 
he was altogether unscrupulous in the prosecution of ambi- 
tious objects, either for his country or for himself. His 
family, poor as it was, enjoyed a dignified position at Sparta 
— belonging to the gens of the Herakleidee, not connected 
by any near relationship with the kings: moreover his per* 
sonal reputation as a Spartan was excellent, since his ob- 
servance of the rules of discipline had been rigorous and 
exemplary. The habits of self-constraint thus acquired 
served him in good stead when it became necessary to his 
ambition to court the favour of the great. His recklessness 
about falsehood and perjury is illustrated by various cur- 
rent sayings ascribed to him — such as, that children were 
to be taken in by means of dice, men by means of oaths. 3 
A selfish ambition — for promoting the power of his country 
not merely in connection with, but in subservience to, his 
own — guided him from the beginning to the end of his 

Bent out **during the stay of Alci- Alkibiadds from the beginning of 

biadfts at Athens," but aome the spring of 407. 

months before. Still less is it ' ^lian, Y. H. xii. i3 ; Athenseus^ 

correct to say that Kallikratidas vi. p. 271. The assertion that Ly- 

succeeded Lysander in September sander belonged to the class of 

406. The battle of Arginusee, Mothakes is given by Athenaeus as 

wherein Kallikratidas perished, coming from Phylarchus, and I 

was fought about August 403, after see no reason for calling it in 

he had been admiral for several question, ^liah states the same 

months. The words icpdtepov tou- thing respecting Gylippus and 

Twv, when construed along with Kallikratidas also; I do not know 

the context which succeeds, must on what authority, 

evidently be understood in a large * Theopompus, Fragm. 21, ed. 

nenue—Hhese evenf^"— mean the Didot ; Plutarch, Lysand. c. 20. 

general series of events which be- ' Plutarch, Lysander, c. 8. 
gins i. 4, 8 — the proceedings of 
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career. In this main quality, he agreed with Alkibiades; 
in reckless immorality of means, he went even beyond him. 
He seems to have been cruel; an attribute which formed no 
part of the usual character of Alkibiades. On the other 
hand, the love of personal enjoyment, luxury, and osten- 
tation, which counted for so much in Alkibiades, was quite 
unknown to Lysander. The basis of his disposition was 
Spartan, tending to merge appetite, ostentation, and ex- 
pansion of mind, all in the love of command and influence 
— not Athenian, which tended to the development of many 
and diversified impulses; ambition being one, but only one, 
among the number. 

Kratesippidas, the predecessor of Lysander, seems to 
have enjoyed the maritime command for more Proceed- 
than the usual yearly period, having superseded ings of the 
Pasippidas during the middle of the year of the Jdmfrai°* 
latter. But the maritime power of Sparta was Krate- 
then so weak (havingnot yet recovered from ■^pp^^*"* 
the ruinous defeat at Kyzikus), that he achieved little or 
nothing. We hear of him only as furthering, for his own 
profit, a political revolution at Chios. Bribed by a party 
of Chian exiles, he took possession of the acropolis, rein- 
stated them in the island, and aided them in deposing and 
expelling the party then in office, to the number of 600. 
It is plain that this was not a question between democracy 
and oligarchy, but between two oligarchical parties, the 
one of which succeeded in purchasing the factious agency 
of the Spartan admiral. The exiles whom he expelled took 
possession of Atameus, a strong post belonging to the 
Uhians on the mainland opposite Lesbos. From hence they 
made war, as well as they could, upon their rivals now in 
possession of the island, and also upon other parts of Ionia; 
not without some success and profit, as will appear by their 
condition about ten years afterwards. * 

The practice of reconstituting the governments of 
the Asiatic cities, thus begun by Kratesippidas, Lysander 
was extended and brought to a system by Lysan- ▼js*^" Ojnu 
der; not indeed for private emolument, which 
he always despised — but in views of ambition. Having 
departed from Peloponnesus with a squadron, he 

■Diodor. xiii.66; Xenoph. Hellen. glanced at by Isokratds de Pace, 
iii. a, 11. I presume that this con- Sect. 128 p. 240, ed. Bekk. 
duct of Kratesippidas is the fact 
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reinforced it at Bhodes and then sailed onward to X68 (an 
Athenian island, so that he could only haye touched there) 
and IlilStus. He took up his final station at Ephesna, 
the nearest point to Sardis, where Cyrus was expected to 
arriye; and while awaiting his coming, augmented his fleet 
to the number of 70 triremes. As soon as Cyrus reached 
Sardis (about April or May 407 b.c), Lysander went to 
pay his court to him along with some Lacedaemonian 
envoys, and found himself welcomed with every mark of 
favour. Preferring bitter complaints against the double- 
dealing of TissaphemSs — whom they accused of having 
frustrated the king's orders and sacrificed the interests of 
the empire, under the seductions of Alkibiades, — ^they en- 
treated Cyrus to adopt a new policy, and execute the 
stipulations of the treaty by lending the most vigorous aid 
to put down the common enemy. Cyrus replied that these 
were the express orders which he had received from his 
father, and that he was prepared t-o fulfil them with all 
his might. He had brought with him (he said) 500 talents, 
which should be at once devoted to the cause: if these 
were insufficient, he would resort to the private funds 
which his father had given him; and if more still were 
needed, he would coin into money the gold and silver 
throne on which he sat. ^ 

Lysander and the envoys returned the warmest thanks 
for these magnificent promises, which were not likely to 
prove empty words from the lips of a vehement youth like 
Cyrus. So sanguine were the hopes which they conceived 
from his character and proclaimed sentiments, that they 
His dexter- ventured to ask him to restore the rate of pay 
OU8 policy- to one full Attic drachma per head for the 
?he peculiar 8®*™®°** which had been the rate promised by 
esteem of Tissaphemes through his envoys at Sparta, 
Cyrus. when he first invited the Lacedaemonians across 

the ^gean, and when it was doubtful whether they would 
come — but actually paid only for the first month, and then 
reduced to half a drachma, furnished in practice with 
miserable irregularity. As a motive for granting this 
increase of pay, Cyrus was assured that it would determine 

I Xenopb. Hellen. i. 6, 3 — i; by, or at least ascribed to, the 

Diodor. ziii. 70; Flutarob, Lysan- Persian grandees; we have already 

dWf 0. 4. This seems to hare been had it a little before from the 

^ te metaphor, either used mouth of Tissaphemds. 
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the Athenian seamen to desert so largely, that the war 
would sooner come to an end, and of course the expendi- 
ture also. But he refused compliance, saying that the rate 
of pay hat been fixed both by the king's express orders 
and by the terms of the treaty, so that he could not depart 
from it. i In this reply Lysander was forced to acquiesce. 
The envoys were treated with distinction, and feasted at a 
banquet; after which Cyrus, drinking to the health of 
Lysander, desired him to declare what favour he could do 
to gratify him most. ^To grant an additional obolus per 
head for each seaman's pay," replied Lysander. Cyrus 
immediately complied, having personally bound himself 
by his manner of putting the question. But the answer 
impressed him both with astonisnment and admiration; for 
he had expected that Lysander would ask some favour or 
present for himself—- judging him not only according to the 
analogy of most Persians, but also of Astyochus and the 
officers of the Feloponnesian armament at Miletus, whose 
corrupt subservience to Tissaphernes had probably been 
made known to him. From such corruption, as well as 
from the mean carelessness of Theramenes (the Spartan) 
respecting the condition of the seamen, > Lysander's con- 
duct stood out in pointed and honourable contrast 

' Xenoph. Hellen. i. 6, 6. cTvai Mr. Mitford had in the previous 

8i xal xac 9uv9^xac oStcdc ixo^oa^, ■entenoe stated three ololi as equal 

xpid-xovra (j.vac ixdioxf) vY)t tou (it]- to not quite fourpence sterling. 

v6c 6i86vat, 6ic69ac &v fiouXoivTO Of course therefore it is plain that 

Tpi<p<iv Aaxe6ai(i.6vtoi. he did not consider three oboli as 

This is not strictly correct. The the half of a drachma (Hist. Greece, 

rate of pay is not specified in ch. xx. sect. i. vol. iv. p. 317, oct. 

either of the three conventions, as ed. ISli). 

they stand in Thucyd. viii. 18, 87, That a drachma was equivalent 

68. It seems to have been, from to six oboli (that is, an iBgineean 

the beginning, matter of verbal drachma to six ^ginsan oboli, 

understanding and promise ; first and an Attic drachma to six Attio 

a drachma per day was promised oboli) is so familiarly known, that 

by the envoys of Tissaphemds at I should almost have imagined the 

Sparta— next, the satrap himself word eight (in the first sentence 

at MiUtns cut down the drachma here cited) to be a misprint for 

to half a drachma, and promised six— it the sentence cited next had 

this lower rate for the future (viii. not clearly demonstrated that Mr. 

29). Mitford really believed a drachma 

Mr. Mitford says — "Lysander pro- to be equal to eight oboli. It is 

posed, that an Attic drachma, certainly a mistake surprising to 

which was eight oboli, nearly ten- find, 

pence sterling, should be allowed * Thucyd. viii. 29. 
for daily pay to every seaman." 
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The incident here described not only procured for the 
teamen of the PeloponnesiAn fleet the ouly pay of four 
oboli (instead of three) per man, but also ensured to 
Lysander himself a degree of esteem and confidence from 
(Wms which he knew weD how to tnm to account. I haTe 
au'eady remarked, i in reference to Perikles and Nikiaa^ 
that an established reputatioD for personalincorruptibility, 
rare as that Quality was among Grecian leading pcmticians, 
was among the most precious items in the capital stock of 
an ambitious man — even if looked at only in regard to the 
durability of his own influence. If the proof of such dis- 
interestedness was of so much value in the eyes of the 
Athenian people, yet more powerfully did it work upon 
the mind of Cyrus. With his Persian and princely ideas 
of winning adherents by munificence, > a man who despised 
presents was a phaenomenon commanding the higher 
sentiment of wonder and respect. From this time forward 
he not only trusted Lysander with implicit pecuniary con- 
fidence, but consulted him as to the prosecution of the war, 
and even condescended to second his personal ambition to 
the detriment of this object.' 

Returning from Sardis to Ephesus, after such nnex- 
Abunda t ^Dipl^d success in his interview with Cyrus, 
pa7 of the Lysander was enabled not only to make good to 
Paioponne- jjjg flgg^ ^he full arrear actually due, but also to 
mtnt, pay them for a month in advance, at the increased 

fttrnftbed rate of four oboli per man; and to promise that 
J jm§. ]r^[g\^ rate for the future. A spirit of the highest 
satisfaction and confidence was diffused through the ar- 
mament. But the ships were in indifferent condition, 
having been hastily and parsimoniously got up since the 
late defeat at Kyzikus. Accordingly Lysander employed 
his present affluence in putting them into better order, 
procuring more complete tackle, and inviting picked crews.* 
yftctionB S® ^ook another step pregnant with important 
organised results. Summoning to Ephesus a few of the 
Jmtebr most leading and active men from each of the 
ARfatio Asiatic cities, he organized them into disciplined 
oitiee. clubs or factions, in correspondence with himselfl 

' Bee a former volume, cb. li. * Xenopb. Hellen. ii. 1, 13; 

* See the remarkable character Plutarch, Lysand. o. 4—9. 

of OjTUt the younger, given in tbo ^ Xenopb. Hellen. i. 6, 10. 
bMif Of Xenopbon, i. 9, 22—28. 
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He instigated these clubs to the most rifforous proMcution 
of the war against Athens, promising that ai soofi as thftt 
war should be concluded, they should be invested and 
maintained by Spartan influen(ie in the government of 
their respective cities, i His Hewly established influence 
with Cyrus, and the abundant supplies of which he Was 
now master, added double force to an invitation in iteielf 
but too seducing. And thus, while infusing increased 
ardour into the joint warlike efforts of these cities, he at 
the same time procured for himself an ubiquitous corre- 
spondence, such as no successor could manage; rendering 
the continuance of his own command almost essential to 
success. The fruits of his factious manoeuvres will be 
seen in the subsequent Dekarchies or oligarchies of Ten, 
after the complete subjugation of Athens. 

While Lysander and Cyrus were thus restoring formid- 
able efficacy to their side of the contest (during ^ 
the summer of 407 b.c.), the victoriotw entile 
AlkibiadSs had accomplished the important and ^'oo«ed- 
delicate step of re-entering his native city for AudMadgs 
the first time. According to the accommodation ^^J^^fV* 
withPharnabazus, concluded after the reduction *" * ** 
of Chalkedon, the Athenian fleet was precluded &om 
assailing his satrapy, and was thus forced to seek subsistence 
elsewhere. Byzantium and Selymbria, with contributions 
levied in Thrace, maintained them for the winter: in the 
spring (407 b.c), Alkibiades brought them again to Samos; 
from whence he undertook an expedition against the coast 
of Karia, levying contributions to the extent of 1 00 talents. 
Thrasybulus, with thirty triremes, went to attack Thrace, 
where he reduced Thasos, AbdSra, and all those towns 
which had revolted from Athens; Thasos being now in 
especial distress from famine as well as from past seditions. A 
valuable contribution for the support of the fleet was doubt- 
less among the fruits of this success. Thrasyllus at the same 
time conducted another division of the army home to Athens, 
intended by Alkibiades as precursors of his own return. 2 

Before Thrasyllus arrived, the people had already 
manifested their favourable disposition towards b.o. 407. 
Alkibiades by choosing him anew general of the His arrival 
armament, along with Thrasybulus and Konon. ** Athens. 

' Biodor. xiii. 70; Plutarch, Jjy- * Xenoph. Hellen. i. 4, 8—10; 
eand. c. 6. HHodot. zitl. Tt. TYa ^t^^tAt^^^ 
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AUdbiad^B was now tending homeward from Samoa 
with twenty triremes, bringing with him all the 
contributions recently levied. He first stopped at Paros, 
then visited the coast of Laconia, and lastly looked into 
the Lacedemonian harbour of Gytheion, where he had 
learnt that thirW triremes were preparing. The news 
which he received of his re-election as general, strength- 
ened by the pressing invitations and encouragements of 
his friends, as well as by the recall of his banished 
kinsmen — at length determined him to sail to Athens. 
He reached Peireeus on a marked day — the festival 
of the Plynteria on the 25th of the month Thargelion — 
(about the end of May 407 b.c.). This was a day of 
melancholy solemnity, accounted unpropitious for any 
action of importance. The statue of the goddess AthenS 
was stripped of all its ornaments, covered up from every 
one's gaze, and washed or cleansed under a mysterious 
ceremonial, by the holy gens called Praxiergidse. ^ The 

foddess thus seemed to turn away her face, and refuse to 
ehold the returning exile. Such at least was the con- 
struction of his enemies; and as the subsequent turn of 
events tended to bear them out, it has been preserved; 
while the more auspicious counter-interpretation, doubtless 
suggested by his friends, has been forgotten. 

The most extravagant representations of the pomp and 
FeeiingB splendour of this return of Alkibiades to Athens, 
and details ^ere given by some authors of antiquity — es- 
with Ms pecially by Duris at Samos, an author about two 
arrival. generations later. It was said that he brought 
with him 200 prow-ornaments belonging to captive enemies' 
ships, or (according to some) even the 200 captured ships 
themselves; that his trireme was ornamented with gilt and 

of Xenophon, though not so clear Here, again, we find analogies in 

as we oould wish, deserves an- the existing sentiment of the 

questionable preference oyer that Hindoo religion. Colonel Sleeman 

of Diodorus. mentions— ''The water of the 

' See the description of a similar Ganges, with which the image of 

solemnity performed by appointed the God Vishnoo has been washed, 

priestesses and other women at is considered a very holy draught, 

Argos (the annual washing of the fit for princes. That with which 

statue of Athdnd in the river the image of the God Seva U 

Inachus) given by the poet Ealli- washed, must not be drunk." 

machus — Hymnus in Lavacrum (Bambles and Becollections of an 

Palladis— with the copious illus- Indian Official, ch. 23. p. 182). 
trative notes of Esekiel Spanheim. 
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silvered shields^ and sailed by purple sails; that Kallippid^S;, 
one of the most distinguished actors of the day, performed 
the functions of Keleustes, pronouncing the chant or woyd 
of command to the rowers; that Ohrysogonus, a flute-player 
who had gained the first prize at the I^ythian games, was 
also on board, playing the air of return. ^ All these details,, 
invented with melancholy facility to illustrate an ideal of 
ostentation and insolence, are refuted by the more simple 
and credible narrative of Xenophon. There-entry of Afld- 
biadSs was not merely unostentatious, but even mistrustful 
and apprehensive. He had with him only twenty triremes ; 
and though encouraged, not merely by the assurances of 
his friends, but also by the news that he had just been re- 
elected general, — he was nevertheless half-afraid to dis- 
embark, even at the instant when he made fast his ship to- 
the quay in Feirseus. A vast crowd had assembled there 
from the city and the port, animated by curiosity, interest,, 
and other emotions of every kind, to see him arrive. But 
so little did he trust their sentiments, that he hesitated at' 
first to step on shore, and stood up on the deck looking^ 
a\,out for his friends and kinsmen. Presentiy he saw 
Euryptolemus his cousin and others, by whom he was 
heartily welcomed, and in the midst of whom he landed^ 
But they too were so apprehensive of his numerous ene- 
mies, that they formed themselves intoasortofbody-guard 
to surround and protect him against any possible assault,, 
during his march from Peireeus to Athens. 2 

No protection, however, was required. Not merely did 
his enemies attempt no violence against him, but Unanimous 
they said nothing in opposition when he made ^^.^^^'^l®. j^ 
his defence before the senate and the public heisTe-*^ 
assembly. Protesting before the one as well as ceived. 
the other, his innocence of the impiety laid to his charge, 
he denounced bitterly the injustice of his enemies, and 
gently, but pathetically, deplored the unkindness of the 
people. His friends all spoke warmly in the same strain. 
80 strenuous and so pronounced, was the sentiment in his 

' Diodor. xiii. 68; Plutarch, Al- a-iToo iniTTjSslouc, el napelTjaav. 

kib. c. 31; AtbensB. xii. p. 636. KaTi8u)v Ik EopuicTiXsjxov to/ Ilei- 

* Xenoph. Hellen. i. 4, 18, 19, oiivaxToc, iaotou 6t dve']*i6v, xai 

*AXxipid5T)c 6i, upbc t^v f^v bpy.ia- xou? aXXouc olx«loo? xal <plXou? |jlst' 

OsU, dnepaive {xiv oux tu9itt>C) 90P00- a6TU>v, t6t« dicopdc avaPoivei i« Tfi> 

fxivo? To»Jc sx^poo?" ixovaatoc 8e ic6Xiv, (ttxd tu)v icap«9xtuaa|jLivu>v^ 

e-l ToO xaxaoTpwfjLaTOt, tox6iiti tooc tX tic i;rTotTO, (i.y) t^iTpiicsiv. 

2 c 2 
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favour, both of the Senate and of the public assembly, that 
no one dared to address them in the contrary sense, i The 
sentence of condemnation passed against him was cancelled: 
the Eumolpidae were directed to revoke the curse which 
they had pronounced upon his head: the record of the sen- 
tence was destroyed, and the plate of lead, upon which the 
curse was engraven, thrown into the sea: his confiscated 
property was restored: lastly, he was proclaimed general 
with full powers, and allowed to prepare an expedition of 
100 triremes, 1500 hoplites from the regular muster-roll, 
and 150 horsemen. All this passed, bv unopposed vote, 
amidst silence on the part of enemies and acclamations from 
friends — amidst unmeasured promises of future achievement 
from himself, and confident assurances, impressed by his 
friends on willing hearers, that Alkibiades was the only 
man competent to restore the empire and grandeur of 
Athens. The general expectation, which he and his friends 
took every possible pains to excite, was, that his victorious 
career of the last three years was a preparation for yet 
greater triumphs during the next. 

We may be satisfied, when we advert to the apprehen- 
Effect pro- sions of Alkibiades on entering the Peireeus, and 
duced upon to the body-guard organized by his friends, that 
kibiaddB. ^.j^j^ overwhelming and uncontradicted triumph 
greatly surpassed the anticipations of both. It intoxicated 
him, and led him to make light of enemies whom only just 
before he had so much dreaded. This mistake, together 
with the carelessness and insolence arising out of what 
seemed to be an unbounded ascendency, proved the cause 
of his future ruin. But the truth is, that these enemies, 
however they might remain silent, had not ceased to be 
formidable. Alkibiades had now been eight years in exile, 
from about August 415 b.c. to May 407 b.c. Now absence 
was in many ways a good thing for his reputation; since 
his overbearing private demeanour had been kept out of 
sight, and his impieties partially forgotten. There was 
even a disposition among the majority to accept his own 
explicit denial of the fact laid to his charge; and to dwell 
chiefly upon the unworthy manoeuvres of his enemies in 
resisting nis demand for instant trial immediately after the 
accusation was broached, in order that they migt calumniate 
him during his absence. He was characterized as a patriot 

1 Xeooph. HeHea. i. 4, 20 ; PlaUrch, Alkib. o. 33 ; Dlodor. xiii. 68. 
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animated by the noblest motives, who had brought both 
first-rate endowments and larse private wealth to the 
service of the commonwealth, but had been ruined by a 
conspiracy of corrupt and worthless speakers, every way 
inferior to him; men, whose only chance of success with 
the people arose from expelling those who were better 
than themselves, while he (Alkibiades), far from having 
any interest adverse to the democracy, was the natural and 
worthy favourite of a democratical people. ^ So far as the 
old causes of unpopularity were concerned, therefore, time 
and absence had done much to weaken their effect, and to 
assist his friends in countervailing them by pointing to 
the treacherous political manoeuvres employed against him. 
But if the old causes of impopularity had thus, com- 
paratively speaking, passed out of sight, others had since 
arisen, of a graver and more inefiPaceable character. His 
vindictive hostility to his country had been not g 
merely ostentatiously proclaimed, but actively oftheAthe- 
manifested, by stabs but too effectively aimed ^^^^^ *o- 
at her vitals. The sending of Gylippus to Sy- ' * °** 
racuse — the fortification of Dekeleia — the revolts of Chios 
and Miletus — the first origination of the conspiracy of the 
Four Hundred — had all been emphatically the measures 
of Alkibiades. Even for these, the enthusiasm of the 
moment attempted some excuse: it was affirmed that he 
had never ceased to love his country, in spite of her wrongs 
towards him, and that he had been compelled by the neces* 
sities of exile to serve men whom he detested, at the daily 
risk of his life. 2 Such pretences, however, could not really 
impose upon any one. The treason of Alkibiades during 
the period of his exile remained indefensible as well as 
undeniable, and would have been more than sufficient as a 
theme for his enemies, had their tongues been free. But 
his position was one altogether singular : having first in- 
flicted on his country immense mischief, he had since 
rendered her valuable service, and promised to render still 
more. It is true, that the subsequent service was by no 
means adequate to the previous mischief: nor had it indeed 
been rendered exclusively by him, since the victories of 
Abydos and Kyzikus belong not less to Theramenes and 
Thrasybulus than to Alkibiades: 3 moreover, the peculiar 

' Xenoph. Hellen. i. 4, Ii~l6. ' This point ia Justly touched 

* Xenoph. Hellen. i. 4, 15. upon, more than once, by Cor- 
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present or capital which he had promised to bring with 
him — Persian alliance and pay to Athens — had proved a 
<}omplete delusion. Still the Athenian arms had been 
eminently successful since his junction, and we may see 
that not merely common report, but even good judges such 
as Thucydides, ascribed this result to his superior energy 
and management. 

Without touching upon these particulars, it is impos- 
Disposition sible fully to comprehend the very peculiar 
to 'eftain position of this returninff exile before the Athe- 

fkom dwell- *. i • xi. c Ae^'^ mi. 

ing on his man people m the summer of 407 b.c. The more 
previous distant past exhibited him as among the worst 
io^giye'hrm of criminals — the recent past, as a valuable 
a new trial, servant and patriot — the future promised con- 
tinuance in this last character, so far as there were any 
positive indications to judge by. Now this was a case in 
which discussion and recrimination could not possibly 
answer any useful purpose. There was every reason for 
re-appointing Alkibiades to his command; but this could 
only be done under prohibition of censure on his past 
crimes, and provisional acceptance of his subsequent good 
deeds as justifying the hope of yet better deeds to come. 
The popular instinct felt this situation perfectly, and im- 
posed absolute silence on his enemies. ^ We are not to 
infer from hence that the people had forgotten the past 
'deeds of Alkibiades, or tnat they enteHained for him 
nothing but unqualified confidence and admiration. In 
their present very justifiable sentiment of hopefulness, they 
determined that he should have full scope for prosecuting 
his new and better career, if he chose; and that his enemies 
should be precluded from reviving the mention of an ir- 
reparable past, so as to shut the door against him. But 
what was thus interdicted to men's lips as unseasonable, 
was not effaced from their recollections; nor were the 
enemies, though silenced for the moment, rendered power- 
less for the future. All this train of combustible matter 

neliusNepoi — Yit. Alcibiad. e. 6 — rem sine hoc." 

-^quanquam Theramends et Thra- > Xenopb. Hellen. i. 4, 20. Xt^- 

aybulns eiidem rebus prsfuerant." OivTu>v hi xal aXXtov xoio'ixtov, xal 

And again in the life of Thrasy- ou8tv6c dvxsiK6vT0c, 8td to 

bulas (c. 1), "Primnm Peloponne- {i.t) avaox^ffO^t &v tY)v ixxXi)- 

«iaco bello multa hie (Thrasy bulus) o I otv , Ac. 

«ine Alcibiade gessit; ille nullam 
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lay quieBcent, ready to be fired by any future misconduct 
or negligence, perhaps even by blameless ill-success, on the 
part of Alkibiades. 

At a juncture when so much depended upon his future 
behaviour, he showed (as we shall see presently) Mistaken 
that he completely misinterpreted the temper ^^'^^f •J*®^. 
of the people. Intoxicated by the unexpected cation of 
triumph of his reception — according to that fatal AikibiadAs. 
susceptibility so common among distinguished Greeks — he 
forgot his own past history, and fancied that the people 
had forgotten and forgiven it also; construing their studied 
and well-advised silence into a proof of oblivion. He con- 
ceived himself in assured possession of public confidence, 
and looked upon his numerous enemies as if they no longer 
existed, because they were not allowed to speak at a most 
unseasonable hour. Without doubt, his exultation was 
shared by his friends, and this sense of false security 
proved his future ruin. 

Two colleagues, recommended by AlkibiadSs himself 
— Adeimantus and AristokratSs — were named by the 
people as generals of the hoplites to go out with him, in case 
of operations ashore, i In less than three months, his 
armament was ready; but he designedly deferred his de- 
parture until that day of the month Boedromion He protects 
(about the beginning of September) when the ti»e oeiebra- 
Eleusinian mysteries were celebrated, and when Eieusinian 
the solemn processional march of the crowd of mysteries 
communicants was wont to take place, along the Jgainsf the 
Sacred Way from Athens to Eleusis. For seven garrison of 
successive years, ever since the establishment ^®^®^*^*" 
of Agis at JDekeleia, this march had been of necessity dis- 
continued, and the procession had been transported by sea, 
to the omission of many of the ceremonial details. Alki- 
biades on this occasion caused the land-march to be renew- 
ed, in full pomp and solemnity; assembling all his troops 
in arms to protect, in case any attack should be made from 
Dekeleia. No such attack was hazarded ; so that he had 
the satisfaction of reviving the full regularity of this 

> Xenopb. Hellen. i. i, 20. Both his colleagues were chosen on bit 

Diodorus (xiii. C9) and Cornelius recommendation. I follow Xeno- 

Nepos (Vit. Alcib. c. 7) state Thra- phon as to the names, and also as 

sybulus and Adeimantus as his to the fact, that they were named 

colleagues: both state also that as xaxa y^v OTpatijfoL 
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illustriom scene, and eacorting the nomerons communi* 
cante out and home, without the smallest interruption ; — 
an exploit gratifying to the religious feelinjrs ofthepeople, 
and imparting an acceptable sense of undiminishea Auie- 
nian power; while in reference to his own reputation, it 
was especially politic, as serving to make his peace with 
the Eumolpi^ and the Two Goadesses, on whose account 
he bad been condemned, i 

Immediately after the mysteries, he departed with his 
FraitifM armament. It appears that Agis at Dekeleia, 
ft^raipt of tbouffh he had not chosen to come out and attack 
toirpfiM Alkibiades when posted to guard the Eleusinian 
Athent. procession, had nevertheless felt humiliated by 
the defiance offered to him. He shortly afterwards took 
advantage of the departure of this large force, to summon 
reipforcements fromPeloponnesus and^osotia, and attempt 
to surprise the walls of Athens on a dark night. If he ex- 
pected any connivance within, the plot miscarried: alarm 
was given in time, so that the eldest and youngest hoplites 
were found at their posts to defend the walls. The assail- 
ants — said to have amounted to 28,000 men, of whom half 
were hoplites, with 1200 cavalry, 900 of them Boeotians — 
were seen on the ensuing day close under the walls of the 
city, which were amply manned with the full remaining 
strength of Athens. In an obstinate cavalry battle which 
ensued, the Athenians gained the advantage even over the 
BoBotians. Agis encamped the next nicht in the garden of 
Akaddmus; again on the morrow he drew up his troops 
and offered battle to the Athenians, who are affirmed to 
have gone forth in order of battle, but to have kept under 
the protection of the missiles from the walls, so that Agis 
did not dare to attack them.^ We may well doubt whether 
the Athenians went out at all, since they had been for years 
accustomed to regard themselves as inferior to the Pelo- 
ponnesians in the field. Agis now withdrew, satisfied 
apjparentl;^ with having offered battle, so as to efface the 
affront which he had received from the march of the Eleu- 
sinian communicants in defiance of his neighbourhood. 

' Xenoph. Hellen. i. 4, 20 ; Pin- about the eioort of the Eleuainian 

tareh, Alkib. o. 84. Neither Dio- proceision. 

dome nor Oomelius Nepos men- * Diodor. xiii. 72, 78. 
tione thii remarkable incident 
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The first exploit of Alkibiades was to proceed to 
Androsi now under a Lacedaemonian harmost ^^ 
and garrison. Landing on the island, he plunder- Sept., 
ed the fields, defeated both the native troops and Ootob. 
the LacedsBmonians, and forced them to shut Aikibiad^s 
themselves up within the town; which he be- ■»*^» ^**^ 
sieged for some days without avail, and then ment to' 
proceeded onward to Samos, leaving Konon in Asia-iii- 
a fortified post, with twenty ships, to prosecute AndroJ— 
the siege. * At Samos he first ascertained the •n*''® 
state of the Feloponnesian fleet at Ephesus — respect To 
the influence acquired by Lysander over Cyrus hopes from 
— the strong anti- Athenian dispositions of the 
young prince — and the ample rate of pay, put down even 
in advance, of which the Peloponnesian seamen were now 
in actual receipt. He now first became convinced of the 
failure of those hopes which he had conceived, not without 
good reason, in the preceding year — and of which he had 
doubtless boasted at Athens; that the alliance of Persia 
might be neutralised at least, if not won over, through the 
envoys escorted to Susa by Pharnabazus. It was in vain 
that he prevailed upon Tissaphemes to mediate with Cyrus, 
to introduce to him some Athenian envoys, and to inculcate 
upon him his own views of the true interests of Persia; 
that is, that the war should be fed and protracted so as to 
wear out both the Grecian belligerent parties, each by 
means of the other. Such a policy, uncongenial at all times 
to the vehement temper of Cyrus, had become yet more 
repugnant to him since his intercourse with Lysander. He 
would not consent even to see the envoys, nor was he 
probably displeased to put a slight upon a neighbour and 
rival satrap. Deep was the despondency among the Athe- 
nians at Samos, when painfully convinced that all hopes 
from Persia must be abandoned for themselves; and farther, 
that Persian pay was both more ample and better assured^ 
to their enemies, than ever it had been before. 2 

' Xenopb. Hellen. i. 4, 22— i. 6, tarch, Lysand. 0. 4. The latter 

18; Plutarch, Alkib. 0. 36; Diodor. tells us that the Athenian ships 

xiii. 69. The latter says that were presently emptied by the 

Thrasybulus was left at Andros— desertion of the seamen: a careless 

which cannot be trae. exaggeration. 

* Xenoph. Hellen. i. G, 0; Fin- 
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Lysander bad at Ephesus a fleet of ninety triremes, 
Lysanderat which he employed himself in repairing and 
Ephesus- augmenting, being still inferior in number to 
policy "r'i" the Athenians. In vain did Alkibiades attempt 
fusing to to provoke him out to a general action. This 
appoiul-** ^^B much to the interest of the Athenians, apart 
ment of from their superiority of number, since they were 
Aikibiad«s. \^g^^]y provided with monev, and obliged to levy 
contributions wherever they could: but Lysanoer was re- 
solved not to fight unless he could do so with advantage, 
and Cyrus, not afraid of sustaining the protracted expense 
of the war, had even enjoined upon him this cautious policy, 
with additional hopes of aPhenician fleet to his aid, — which 
in his mouth was not intended to delude, as it had been by 
Tissaphemes. i Unable to brine about a general battle, and 
having no immediate or capital enterprise to constrain his 
attention, Alkibiades became careless, and abandoned him- 
self partly to the love of pleasure, partly to reckless pre- 
datory enterprises for the purpose of getting money to pay 
his army. Thrasybulus had come from his post on the 
Hellespont and was now engaged in fortifying Phoksea, 
probably for the purpose of establishing a post to be 
enabled to pillage the interior. Here he was joined by 
Alkibiades, who sailed across with a squadron, leaving his 
main fleet at Samos. He left it under the command of his 
favourite pilot Antiochus, but with express orders on no 
account to fight until his return. 

While employed in his visit to Phokaea and Klazo- 
Aikibiaddt mensB, Alkibiades, perhaps hard-pressed for 
goes to money, conceived the unwarrantable project of 
ie^v^"'his enriching his men by the plunder of the neigh- 
fleet under bouring territory of Kyme, an allied dependency 
mand^of ©f Athens. Landing on this territory unexpect- 
Antiochus— edly, after fabricating some frivolous calumnies 
by'^Aiki-^'* against the Kymsans, he at first seized much 
biades at property and a considerable number of prisoners. 
KymA. -g^^ ^y^^ inhabitants assembled in arms, bravely 

defended their possessions, and repelled his men to their 
ships; recovering the plundered property, and lodgring it 
in safety within their walls. Stung with this miscarriage, 

I Plutarch, Lysand. e. 9. I ven- encouragements from Cyrus to 
ture to antedate the statements Lysander. 
which he there makes, as to the 
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Alkibiades sent for a reinforcement of hoplites from Mit^- 
lene, and marched up to the walls of KymS, where he in 
vain challenged the citizens to come forth and fight. He 
then ravaffed the territory at pleasure; while the Kymseans 
had no other resource, except to send envoys to Athens, to 
complain of so gross an outrage inflicted by the Athenian 
general upon an unoffending Athenian dependency. ^ 

This was a grave charge, and not the only charge 
whichAlkibiadSs had to meet at Athens. During ^^^ uinti 
his absence at Phoksea and Kyme, Antiochus the ot^he * *" 
pilot, whom he had left in command, disobeying ^/T^f"' 
the express order pronounced against fighting a —defeat of 
battle, first sailed across from Samos to Notium, f^^^jSjJJJ 
the harbour of Kolophon — and from thence to during the 
the mouth of the harbour of Ephesus, where the J^rSiad?' 
Peloponnesian fleet lay. Entering that harbour 
with his own ship and another, he passed close in front of 
the prows of the Peloponnesian triremes, insulting them 
scornfully and defying them to combat. Lysander detached 
some ships to pursue him, and an action gradually ensued, 
which was exactly that which Antiochus desired. But the 
Athenian ships were all in disorder, and came into battle 
as each of them separately could; while the Peloponnesian 
fleet was well-marshalled and kept in hand; so that the 
battle was all to the advantage of the latter. The Athe- 
nians, compelled to take flight, were pursued to Notium — 
losing fifteen triremes, several along with their full crews. 
Antiochus himself was slain. Before retiripg to Ephesus, 
Lysander had the satisfaction of erecting his trophy on the 
shore of Notium ; while the Athenian fleet was carried back 
to its station at Samos. 2 

It was in vain that Alkibiades, hastening back to Sa- 
mos, mustered the entire Athenian fleet, sailed to the mouth 
of the harbour of Ephesus, and there ranged his ships in 



> Diodor. xiii. 73. I follow Dio- 
donis in respect to this story about 
Kymd, which he probably copied 
from the Kymsean historian Epho- 
ms. Cornelius Nepos (Alcib. o. 7) 
briefly glances at it. 

Xenophon (Hellen. i. 6, 11) as 
well as Plutarch (Lysand. c. 6) 
mention the visit of Alkibiades 
to Thrasybulus at Phoksa. They 



do not name Kymd, however: 
according to them, the visit to 
Phoksea has no assignable purpose 
or consequences. But the plunder 
of Kymd is a circumstance both 
sufficiently probable in itself, and 
suitable to the occasion. 

> Xenoph. Hellen. i. 6, 12—16; 
Diodor. xiii. 71; Plutarch, Alkib. 
0. 36; Plutarch, Lysand. o. 6. 
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battle order, challenging the enemy to come forth. Lysan- 
der would g^ve him no opportunity of wiping off the late 
dishonour. And as an additional mortification to Athens, 
the Lacedemonians shortly afterwards captured both Teos 
and Delphinium ; the latter being a fortified post which the 
Athenians had held for the last three years in the island of 
Chios. 1 

Even before the battle of Notium, it appears that com- 
- ^. . plaints and dissatisfaction had been growing up 
tionVnd^^ lu the armament against Alkibiades. He had 
oofl^iaint gone out with a splendid force, not inferior, in 
Mmament number of triremes and hoplites, to that which 
^^"* he had conducted against Si cily — and under large 
promises, both from himself and his friends, of 
achievements to come. Yet in a space of time which can 
hardly have been less than three months, not a single suc- 
cess had been accomplished; while, on the other side, there 
was to be reckoned, the disappointment on the score of 
Persia — ^which had great effect on the temper of the arma- 
ment, and which, though not his fault, was contrary to ex- 
pectations which he had held out — the disgraceful plunder 
of Kyme — and the defeat at Notium. It was true that 
Alkibiades had given peremptory orders to Antiochus not 
. to fight, and that the battle had been hazarded in flagrant 
disobedience to his injunctions. But this circumstance 
only raised new matter for dissatisfaction, of a graver 
character. If Antiochus had been disobedient — ^if besides 
disobedience, he had displayed a childish vanity and an 
utter neglect of all military precautions — who was it that 
had chosen him for deputy; and that too against all Athe- 
nian precedent, putting the pilot, a paid officer of the ship, 
over the heads of the trierarchs who paid their pilots, and 
served at their own cost? It was Alkibiades who placed 
Antiochus in this grave and responsible situation: a per* 
sonal favourite, an excellent convivial companion, but 
destitute of all qualities befitting a commander. And this 
turned attention on another point of the character of Alki- 
biades — his habits of excessive self-indulgence and dissi- 

' Xemopk. Hellen. L 6, 15 ; Dio« in Xenophon. I copy the latter, 

doT. xiii. 71. however, in ascribing these cap. 

Z oopj IModonu, in patting tnres to the year of Lysander, 

piift««al to Weitke't note, instead of to the year of Kallikra- 

of Xloa^ whieh appears tidas. 
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pation. The loud murmurs of the camp charged him with 
neglecting the interests of the service for enjoyments with 
jovial parties and Ionian women, and with admitting to his 
confidence those who best contributed to the amusement 
of such chosen hours. ^ 

It was in the camp at Samos that this general indig- 
nation against AlkibiadSs first arose, and was Murmur 
from thence transmitted formally to Athens, by and aocuta- 
the mouth of Thrasybulus son of Thrason2— not ^^ tf •^^•* 
the eminent Thrasybulus (son of Lykus) who has muted to 
been already often mentioned in this history, and •^*^®**»' 
will be mentioned again. There came at the same time to 
Athens the complaints from KymS, against the unprovoked 
aggression and plunder of that place by Alkibiades; and 
seemingly complaints from other places besides.' It was even 
urged as accusation against him, that he was in guilty col- 
lusion to betray the fleet to Phamabazus and the Lacedae- 
monians, and that he had already provided three forts in 
the Chersonese to retire to, so soon as this scheme should 
be ripe for execution. 

Duch grave and wide-spread accusations, coupled with 
the disaster at Notium, and the complete disap- Alteration 
pointment of all the promises of success — were of tenti- 
more than sufficient to alter the sentiments of Athens— 
the people of Athens towards AlkibiadSs. He displeasure 
had no character to fall back upon; or rather, Athenians 
he had a character worse than none — such as to against 
render the most criminal imputations of treason ^^^' 

' Plutarch, Alkib. o. 86. He arparia 9sp6fttvoc, Ac. Diodor. ziii. 

recounts, in the tenth chapter of 73. eyivovTO 8& xal &XXai icoXXal 

the same biography, an anecdote SiafioXal xar' aftrou, Ao. 

describing the manner in which Plutarch, Alkib. c. 36. 

Antioohus first won the favour of One of the remaining speeches 

Alkibiadds, thena young man; by of Lysias (Drat. zxi. 'AnoXoyla 

catching a tame quail, which had AwpoSoxlac) is delivered by the 

escaped f^om his bosom. trierarch in this fleet, on board of 

* A person named Thraaon is whose ship Alkibiadds himself 

mentioned in the Ghoiseul Inscrip- chose to sail. This trierarch com- 

tion (No. 147, p. 221, 222 of the plains of Alkibiadds as haying 

Corp* Inscr. of Boeckh) as one of been a most uncomfortable and 

the Hellenotamise in the year 410 troublesome companion (sect. 7). 

B.C. He is described by his Deme His testimony on the point is 

as Buiadea: he is probably enough valuable; for there seems no dis- 

the father of this Thrasybulus. position here to make out any 

■ Xenoph.Hellen.i.6, 16— 17. 'AX- case against Alkibiadds. The trier- 

xtpid87)c (tiv oOv, icov7]pu>c xal iv r^ arch notices the fact, tb.at. iik\7ft\.- 
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not intrinsically improbable. The comments of his enemies, 
which had been forcibly excluded from public discussion 
during his summer visit to Athens, were now again set 
free; and all the adverse recollections of his past life 
doubtless revived. The people had refused to listen to 
these, in order that he might have a fair trial, and might 
verify the title, claimed for him by his friends, to be 
judged only by his subsequent exploits, achieved since the 
year 411 b.c. He had now had his trial; he had been 
found wanting; and the popular confidence, which had 
been provisionally granted to him, was accordingly with- 
drawn. 

It is not just to represent the Athenian people (how- 
Beatonabie ever Plutarch and Cornelius Nepos may set 
grounds of before us this picture) as having indulired an 

■aoh altera- . x j ' j ® z»j ® • 

tion and extravagant and immeasured conndence in 
diapieasare. Alkibiades in the month of July, demanding of 
him more than man could perform — and as afterwards in 
the month of December passing, with childish abruptness, 
from confidence into wrathful displeasure, because their 
own impossible expectations were not already realised. 
Tnat the people entertained large expectations, from so 
very considerable an armament, cannot be doubted: the 
largest of all, probably (as in the instance of the Sicilian 
expedition), were those entertained by Alkibiades himself, 
and promulgated by his friends. But we are not called 
upon to determine what the people would have done, had 
Alkibiades, after performing all the duties of a faithful, 
skilful, and enterprising commander, nevertheless failed, 
from obstacles beyond his own control, in realising their 
hopes and his own promises. No such case occurred : that 
which did occur was materially different. Besides the 
absence of grand successes, he had farther been negligent 
and reckless in his primary duties — he had exposed the 
Athenian arms to defeat, by his disgraceful selection of an 
unworthy lieutenant ^ — he had violated the territory and 

biadds preferred Ais trireme, simply 'A9if]vaioi, cue ^yyiXST) f) vau{ia^la,. 

as a proof that it was the best x'^^^<^c ei^ov T(p 'AXxi^idS^, ol6|tt- 

equipped, or among the best voi Si' dp-iXeidv Ttxaldxpd'^ 

equipped, of the whole fleet, xetav dnoXwXexivai xdc vauc* 

Archestratus and Erasinidds pre- The expression which Thaoy-^ 

ferred it afterwards, for the same didds employs in reference to Al« 

reason. kibiadds requires a few words or 

^ Zenoph. Hellen. i. 5, Ift. Ol comment: (vi. 16)— xal ii]|to9l^ 
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property of an allied dependency, at a moment when 
Athens had a paramount interest in cultivating by every 
means the attachment of her remaining allies. The truth 
is, as I have before remarked, that he had really been 
spoiled by the intoxicating reception given to him so un- 
expectedly in the city. He had mistaken a hopeful public, 
determined, even by forced silence as to the past, to give 
him the full benefit of a meritorious future, but requiring 
as condition from him that that future should reallv be 
meritorious — for a public of assured admirers, whose 
favour he had already earned and might consider as his 
own. He became an altered man after that visit, like 
Miltiad^s after the battle of Marathon; or rather, the im- 

Eulses of a character essentially dissolute and insolent, 
roke loose from that restraint under which thev had 
before been partially controlled. At the time of the battle 
of Kyzikus — when Alkibiades was labouring to regain the 
favour of his injured countrymen and was yet uncertain 
whether he should succeed — he would not have committed 
the fault of quitting his fleet and leaving it under the 
command of a lieutenant like Antiochus. If therefore 
Athenian sentiment towards Alkibiades underwent an 
entire change during the autumn of 407 b.c., this was in 
consequence of an alteration in his character and behaviour; 
an alteration for the worse, just at the crisis when every- 
thing turned upon his good conduct, and upon his deserving 
at least, if he could not command, success. 

"We may indeed observe that the faults of Nikias 
before Syracuse and in reference to the coming Different 
of Gylippus, were far graver and more mis- behaviour 
chievous than those of Alkibiades during this Ni^fag and 
turning-season of his career — and the disap- towards 
pointment of antecedent hopes at least equal. -A^ikibiadfts. 

xpartoTa SiaSivra xa too ico- four years of that time, he was 

Xeftou, I8la Ixaaroi xoi^ iiiiT7]8cu- very efPeotive against Athens; 

ftaaiv aOxou dx9>o0tvTtc, xal aXXoic during the last four, very effectiyfr 

eiiiTpi4>3vT8< (the Athenians), oO Si& in her seryice. 

(laxpou ia(pT)Xav tiqv niXtv. But the assertion is certainly 

The "strenuous and efFective not true of his last command, 

prosecution of warlike business" which ended with the battle of 

here ascribed to Alkibiadds, it Notium; nor is it more than 

true of all the period between hit partially true (at least, it is an 

exile and his last visit to Athens exaggeration of the truth) for the 

(about September b.o. 416 to Sep- period before his exile, 
tember b.o. 407). During the first 
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Tet while these faults and disappointment brought about 
the dismissal and disgrace of Alkibiades, they did not 
induce the Athenians to dismiss Nikias, though himself 
desiring it, — nor even prevent them from sending him a 
second armament to be ruined along with the first. The 
contrast is most instructive, as demonstrating upon what 
points durable esteem in Athens turned; how long the most 
melancholy public incompetency could remain overlooked, 
when covered by piety, decorum, good intentions, and 
high station; * how short-lived was the ascendency of a man 
far superior in ability and energy, besides an equal station 
— when his moral qualities and antecedent life were such 
as to provoke fear and hatred in many, esteem from none. 
Yet on the whole, Nikias, looking at him as a public 
servant, was far more destructive to his country than 
Alkibiades. The mischief done to Athens by the latter 
was done chiefly in the avowed service of her enemies. 
On hearing the news of the defeat of Notium and the 
Aikibi d6 accumulated complaints against Alkibiades, the 
is dismissed Athenians simply voted that he should be dis- 
from ws^^ missed from his command; naming ten new 
ten gener- generals to replace him. He was not brought 
to trial, nor do we know whether any such 
step was proposed. Yet his proceedings at 
Kyme, if they happened as we read them, 
richly deserved judicial animadversion; and 
the people, had they so dealt with him, would only 
have acted up to the estimable function ascribed to them 
by the oligarchical Phrynichus — "of serving 'as refuge to 
their dependent allies, and chastising the high-handed 
oppressions of the optimates against them." 2 In the 
perilous position of Athens, however, with reference to 
the foreign war, such a political trial would have bee& 



als named 
to succeed 
him — he re- 
tires to the 
Chersonese. 




' To meet the case of Nikias, it 
would be necessary to take the 
converse of the judgement of Thu- 
cydidds respecting Alkibiades, 
cited in my last note, and to say 
— xal 87]|jLOola xdcxiora SiaGivta 
T& Tou 7coXt(i.oU; I6i^ {xaoToi za 
iictTif]8iU|taTa aOrou ayaaGtv- 
ttc, xal aOx^ iitixpl'I'^vTtc, 06 

Tb9 reader will of oouti« uud«t- 



stand that these last Greek words 
are not an actual citation, but a 
transformation of the actual words 
of Thucydidds, for the purpose of 
illustrating the contrast between 
Alkibiades and Nikias. 

* Thucyd. viii. 48. tov 8e 8^ov, 
a^wv Ts (of the allied dependencies) 
xaTa(puYT)v, xal ixEiv<tfv (t. e. of the 
high persons called xaXoxdyaGol or 
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productive of much dissension and mischief. And Al* 
kibiades avoided the question by not coming to Athens. 
As soon as he heard of his dismissal, he retired im- 
mediately from the army to his own fortified posts on the 
Chersonese. 

The ten new generals named were, Konon, Diomedon, 
Leon, Perikles, Erasinides, Aristokrates, Arche- ^^^ ^ 
stratus, Protomachus, Thrasyllus, Aristogenes. his coi- *° 
Of these, Konon was directed to proceed forth- ^|*^I}®|~" , 
with from Andros, with the twenty ships mJ^ration* 
which he had there to receive the fleet from S^di 
Alkibiades; while Phanosthenes proceeded Dorjeas'by 
with four triremes to replace Konon at An- *^® '^**^«- 
dros. 1 

In his way thither, Phanosthenes fell in with Dorieus 
the Khodian and two Thurian triremes, which he captured 
with every man aboard. The captives were sent to Athens, 
where all were placed in custody (incase of future exchange) 
except Dorieus himself. The latter had been condemned 
to death and banished from his native city of Hhodes, 
together with his kindred; probably on the score of polit- 
ical disaffection, at the time when Hhodes was a member 
of the Athenian alliance. Having since then become a 
citizen of Thurii, he had served with distinction in the fleet 
of Mindarus both at Miletus and the Hellespont. The 
Athenians now had so much compassion upon him, that 
they released him at once and unconditionally, without 
even demanding a ransom or an equivalent. By what 
particular circumstance their compassion was determined, 
forming a pleasing exception to the melancholy habits 
which pervaded Grecian warfare in both belligerents — we 
should never have learnt from the meagre narrative of 
Xenophon. But we ascertain from other sources,^ that 
Dorieus (the son of Diagoras of E.hodes) was illustrious 
beyond all other Greeks for his victories in the pankration 
at the Olympic, Isthmian, and Nemean festivals — that he 
had gained the first prize at three Olympic festivals in 
succession (of which Olympiad 88 or 428 B.C. was the 
second), a distinction altogether without precedent, besides 
8 Isthmian and 7 Nemean prizes — that his father Diagoras, 
his brothers, and his cousins were all celebrated as success- 
ful athletes — lastly, that the family were illustrious from 

> Xenopb. Hellen. i. 6, 18 ; Diodor. xiii. 74. 
VOL. vn. ^ \i 
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old date in their native island of Rhodes, and were even 
descended from the Messenian hero AristomenSs. When 
the Athenians saw hefore them as their prisoner a man 
doubtless of magnificent stature and presence (as we mav 
conclude from his athletic success), and surrounded by such 
a halo of glory impressive in the highest degree to 
Grecian imagination — ^the feelings and usages of war were 
at once overruled. Though I^rieus had been one of 
their most vehement enemies, they could not bear either 
to touch his person, or to exact £rom him any condition. 
Released by them on this occasion, he lived to be put 
to death, about thirteen years afterwards, by the Lacedso- 
monians.1 

When Konon reached Samos to take the command, he 
found the armament in a state of great despondency ; not 
merely from the dishonourable affair of Notium, but also 
from disappointed hopes connected with Alkibiades, and 
from dif&culties in procuring regular pay. So painfully 
was the last inconvenience felt, that the first measure of 
Konon was to contract the numbers of the armament from 
above 1 00 triremes to 70 ; and to reserve for the diminished 
fleet all the abler seamen of the larger. With this fleet he 
and his colleagues roved about the enemies' coasts to 
collect plunder and pay.^ 

Apparently about the'same time that Konon superseded 
Alkibiades (that is, about December 407 b.o. or 
January 406 b.o.), the year of Lysander's com- 
mand expired, and Kallikratidas arrived from Sparta to 
Kaiiikrati- replace him. His arrival was received with 
das super- undisguised dissatisfaction by the leading Liace- 
Lyllnder— dsBmouians in the armament, by the chiefs in 
his noble the Asiatic cities, and by (>rus. Now was felt 
character. ^^ £^|2 influence of those mctious correspond- 
ence^ and intrigues which Lysander had established with 
all of them, for indirectly working out the perpetuity of 
his own command. While loud complaints were heard of 
the impolicy of Sparta in annually changing her admiral — 
both Cyrus and the rest concurred with Lysander in throwing 
difficulties in the way of the new successor. 

Kallikratidas, unfortunately only shown by the Fates, 3 

> Xenoph. Hellen. i. 6, 19; Pan- » Virgil, iEneid, vi. 870. 

san. Ti. 7, 2. Ostendent terris huno tantuxn 

* Xenoph. Hellen. i. 6, 20 ; com- fata, neque ultra 

ptae 1. 6, 16; Diodox. xiii. Tl. Base sinent. 
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and not suffered to continue in the Gh:ecian world, was one 
of the noblest characters of his age. Besides perfect courage, 
energy, and incorruptibility, he was distingpiished for two 
qualities, both of them very rare among eminent Greeks; 
entire straightforwardness of dealing — and a Pan-hellenic 
patriotism alike comprehensive, exalted, and merciful. 
Lysander handed over to him nothing but an empty purse; 
having repaid to Cyrus all the money remaining in his 
possession, under pretence that it had been confided to 
himself personally. ^ Moreover, on delivering up the fleet 
to Kallikratidas at Ephesus, he made boast of delivering 
to him at the same time the mastery of the sea^ through 
the victory recently gained at Notium. "Conduct the fleet 
from Ephesus along the coast of Samos, passing by the 
Athenian station (replied Kallikratidas), and give it up to 
me at Miletus: I shall then believe in your mastery of the 
sea.'' Lysander had nothing else to say, except that he 
should give himself no farther trouble, now that his 
command had been transferred to another. 

Kallikratidas soon found that the leading Lacedae- 
monians in the fleet, gained over to the interests Murmurs 
of his predecessor, openly murmured at his »nd iii-wiii 
arrival, and secretly obstructed all his measures ; K^^uknti- 
upon which he summoned them together, and ^as— 
said : ^I for my part am quite content to remain rectitude^- 
at home; and if Lysander or any one else whereby he 
pretends to be a better admiral than I am, I SeS"^* 
have nothing to say against it. But sent here 
as I am by the authorities at Sparta to command the fleet, 
I have no choice except to execute their orders in the 
best way that I can. You now know how far my ambition 
reaches; 2 you know also the murmurs which are abroad 

> How completely this repayment Gyrus (Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 3, 8). 
was a mancBUvre for the purpose The obligation to give them back 
of crippling his successor— and not to Gyrus was greater at the end of 
an act of genuine and conscientious the war than it was at the time 
obligation to Gyrus, as Mr. Mit- when Kallikratidas came out, and 
ford represents it— we may see by when war was still going on; for 
the conduct of Lysander at the the war was a joint businesti 
close of the war. He then carried which the Persians and the Spar- 
away with him to Sparta all the tans had sworn to prosecute by 
residue of the tributes from Gyrus common efforts, 
which he had in his possession, ' Xenoph. Hellen. i. 6, 6. Ofxitc 
instead of giving them back to tk, npbc d eytb xe 9iXoTi|tou}Jiai, xal 

2n2 
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against our common city (for her frequent change of ad- 
mirals). Look to it and give me your opinion — Shall I 
stay where I am — or shall I go home^ and communicate 
what has happened here?" 

This remonstrance, alike pointed and dignified, pro- 
duced its full efiPect. Every one replied that it was his 
duty to stay and undertake the command. The murmurs 
and cabals were from that moment discontinued. 

His next embarrassments arose from the manoeuvre 
of Lysander in paying back to Cyrus all the 
behaviour funds from whence the continuous pay of the 
in regard army was derived. Of course this step was 
Persians. admirably calculated to make every one regi*et 
the alteration of command. Kallikratidas, who 
had been sent out without funds, in full reliance on the 
unexhausted supply from Sardis, now found himself 
compelled to go thither in person and solicit a renewal of 
the bounty. But Cyrus, eager to manifest in every way 
his partiality for the last admiral, deferred receiving him, — 
first for two days, then for a farther interval, until the 
patience of Kallikratidas was wearied out, so that he left 
Sardis in disgust without an interview. So intolerable to 
his feelings was the humiliation of thus begging at the 
palace gates, that he bitterly deplored those miserable 
dissensions among the Greeks which constrained both 
parties to truckle to the foreigner for money; swearing 
that if he survived the year's campaign, he would use 
every possible effort to bring about an accommodation 
between Athens and Sparta, i 

In the meantime, he put forth all his energy to obtain 
HiB appeal money in some other way, and thus get the fleet 
to the Mile- to sea; knowing well, that the way to overcome 
heiienic ' the reluctance of Cyrus was, to show that he 
ff eiingi. could do without him. Sailing first from Ephesus 
to Miletus, he despatched from thence a small squadron to 
Sparta, disclosing his unexpected poverty, and asking for 
speedy pecuniary aid. In the meantime he convoked an 
assembly of theMile8ians,communicated to them the mission 
just sent to Sparta, and asked from them a temporary 
supply until this money should arrive. He reminded them 

f) ic6Xi; v](xu>v alxi&CsTat (iots yap ' Xenoph. Hellen. i. 6, 7; Plu- 

a^Ta, uJ9icep xa\ ifu)) ^ufx^ouXeuste, tarch, Lysand. c. 0. 

Ac 
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that the necessity of this demand sprang altogether from 
the manoBUvre of Lysander in paying back the funds in his 
hands : — that he had already in vain applied to Cyrus for 
farther money, meeting only with such insulting neglect 
as could no longer be endured: that they (the Milesians), 
dwelling amidst uiePersians, and having already experienced 
the maximum of ill-usage at their hands, ought now to be 
foremost in the war, and to set an example of zeal to the 
other allies, 1 in order to get clear the sooner from de- 
pendence upon such imperious taskmasters. He promised 
that when the remittance from Sparta and the hour of 
success should arrive, he would richly requite their 
forwardness. ^Let us, with the aid of the Gods, show these 
foreigners (he concluded) that we can punish our enemies 
without worshipping them." 

The spectacle of this generous patriot struggling 
against a degrading dependence on the foreigner, which 
was now becoming unhappily familiar to the leading 
Greeks of both sides — excites our warm sympathy and 
admiration. We may add, that his language to the Milesians, 
reminding them of the misery which they had endured 
from the Persians as a motive to exertion in the war — is 
full of instruction as to the new situation opened for the 
Asiatic Greeks since the breaking up of the Athenian 
power. No such evils had they suffered while Athens was 
competent to protect them, and while they were willing 
to receive protection from her — during the interval of 
more than £fty years between the complete organization 
of the confederacy of Delos and the disaster of Nikias 
before Syracuse. 

The single-hearted energy of Kallikratidas imposed 
upon all who heard him, and even inspired so b,o. 406. 
much alarm to those leading Milesians who were ^^ ^^^ ^^^ 
playing underhand the game of Lysander, that acommand- 
they were the first to propose a large grant of }°J g^Vce^g- 
money towards the war, and to offer con- es at Les- 
siderable sums from their own purses; an ^^*e7ate 
example probably soon followed by other allied the captive* 
cities, some of the friends of Lysander tried JJjJg***.® 
to couple their offers with conditions ; demanding garrison at 
a warrant for the destruction of their politic£Q Methymna. 

« Xenoph. Hellen. i. 6, 9. 6fxa? pappdpoic icXtiaxT) xoxo ^8n hv! «.V 
8e itio dgiui) npoQufjiotdTouc etvat e< tu>y ic«tio*)^i<^av. 
tov ii^XepLOv, Side to olxouvtac in 
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enemies, and hoping thus to compromise the new admiral. 
But he strenuously refused all such guilty compliaaces. ^ 
He was soon able to collect at Miletus fifty fresh triremes 
in addition to those left by Lysander, making a fleet of 
1 40 sail in all. The Ohians haying furnished him with an 
outfit of five drachmas for each seaman (equal to ten days' 
pay at the usual rate), he sailed with the whole fleet 
northward towards Lesbos. Of this numerous fleet, the 
^eatest which had yet been assembled throughout the 
war, only ten triremes were Lacedsemonian;^ while a con- 
siderable proportion, and among the best equipped, were 
Boeotian and Eubosan.^ In his voyage towards Liesbos, 
Kallikratidas seems to have made himself master of Phoksea 
and Kyme,* perhaps with the greater facility in con- 
sequence of the recent ill-treatment of the Kymseans by 
Alkibiades. He then sailed to attack Methymna, on the 
northern coast of Lesbos; a town not only strongly attached 
to the Athenians, but also defended by an Athenian 
garrison. Though at first repulsed, he renewed his attacks 
until at length he took the town by storm. The property 
in it was aU plundered by the soldiers, and the slaves col- 
lected and sold for their benefit. It was farther demanded 
by the allies, and expected pursuant to ordinary custom, 
that the Methymnaean and Athenian prisoners should 
be sold also. But Kallikratidas peremptorily refused 
compliance, and set them all free the next day; declaring, 
that so long as he was in command, not a single free 
Greek should be reduced to slavery if he could prevent it.* 
No one who has not familiarized himself with the de- 
Nobie char- tails of Grecian warfare, can feel the full gran- 
aoter of deur and sublimity of his proceeding — which 
oeedin'g— stands, 80 far as I know, unparalleled in Grecian 
exalted historv. It is not merely that the prisoners were 
kTpiriit?" spared and set free: as to that point, analogous 
ismofKai- cases may be found, though not very frequent, 
likratidas. j^ ^^ ^^^^ ^j^-g particular act of generosity was 

■Plutarch, Apophthegm. Tjaconic. adhering to the Peloponnetians v 

p. 222 C ; Xenoph. Hellen. i. 6, 12. whereas daring the command of 

' Xenoph. Hellen. i. 6, 34. Alkihiadds they had heen both 

■ Diodor. xiii. e«. Athenian (Xenoph. Hellen. 1. 6, 

• I infer this from the fact, that 11; i. 6, 8S; Diodor. xiii. 73—99). 

;«t the period of the battle of Argi- * Xenoph. Hellen. i. 6, 14. Kal 

tkUwm, botli these tcwn* «kp^«w «* •«.Vva4n'c«»» twv ^u|t|Adxu>v dico^ooQat 
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performed in the name and for the recommendation of Pan- 
Hellenic brotherhood and Pan-Hellenic independence of 
the foreigner: a comprehensive principle, announced by 
Kallikratidas on previous occasions as well as on this, but 
now carried into practice under emphatic circumstances, 
and coupled with an explicit declaration of his resolution 
to abide hj it in all future cases. It is, lastly, that the step 
was taken in resistance to formal requisition on the part of 
his allies, whom he had very imperfect means either of 
paying or controlling, and whom therefore it was so much 
the more hazardous for him to offend. There cannot be 
any doubt that these allies felt personally wronged and 
indignant at the loss, as well as confounded with uke pro- 
position of a rule of duty so new as respected the relations 
of belligerents in Greece; against which too (let us add) 
their murmurs would not be without some foundation — ^If 
tve should come to be Konon's prisoners, he will not treat 
us in this manner." Reciprocity of dealing is absolutely 
essential to constant moral observance, either public or 
private; and doubtless Elallikratidas felt a well-grounded 
confidence, that two or three conspicuous examples would 
sensibly modify the future practice on both sides. But some 
one must begin by setting such examples, and the man who 
does begin — having a position which gives reasonable chance 
that others will follow — is the hero. An admiral like 
Lysander would not only sympathise heartily with the com- 
plaints of the allies, but also condemn the proceeding as a 
dereliction of duty to Sparta: even men better than Lysan- 
der would at first look coldly on it as a sort of Quixotism, 
in doubt whether the example would be copied: while the 
Spartan Ephors, though probably tolerating it because they 
interfered very sparingly with tneir admirals afloat, would 
certainly have little sympathy with the feelings in which it 
originated. So much the rather is Kallikratidas to be ad- 
mired, as bringing out with him not only a Pan-Hellenic 
patriotism 1 rare either at Athens or Sparta, but also a 

xai Touc MT)8u(«.valou<, oOx scp?} iin- in Xenophon, Agesilaus, vii. 6. 

Tou ft ap^ovToc o6Siva *£XX^v(i>v tc ' The sentiment of KallikratidM 

Tooxsivou Suvaxbv dvSpaicoStffO^vai. deserved the designation of *EXX'y}- 

Compare a later declaration of vixwraxov noXlTtufta— far more than 

Agesilaus, substantially to the that of Nikias, to which Plutarch 

same purpose, yet delivered under applies those words (Gompar. of 

circumstances far less emphatic— Nikias and Crassus, o. S). 
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force of individual character and conscience yet rarer — 
enabling him to brave unpopularity and break through 
routine, in the attempt to make that patriotism fruitful and 
operative in practice. In his career, so sadly and prema- 
turely closed, there was at least this circumstance to be 
envied; that the capture of Methymna afforded him the 
opportunity, which he greedily seized as if he had known 
that it would be the last, of putting in act and evidence the 
full aspirations of his magnanimous soul. 

E!allikratidas sent word by the released prisoners to 
He blocks Konon that he would presently put an end to 
up Konon his adulterous intercourse with the 8ea;i which 
£ben^an ^^ ^^^ Considered as his wife and lawfully ap- 
fleet at pertaining to him, having 140 triremes against 
MityWnfi. the 70 triremes ofKonon. That admiral, in spite 
of his inferior numbers, had advanced near to Methymna to 
try and relieve it; but finding the place already captured, 
had retired to the islands called Hekatonnesoi, off the con- 
tinent bearing north-east from Lesbos. Thither he was 
followed by Kallikratidas, who, leaving Methymna at night, 
found him quitting his moorings at break of dav, and im- 
mediately made all sail to try and cut him off from the 
southerly course towards Samos. But Konon, having di- 
minishea the number of his triremes from 100 to 70, had 
been able to preserve all the best rowers, so that in speed 
he outran Kallikratidas and entered first the harbour of 
MitylSnS. His pursuers however were close behind, and 
even got into the harbour along with him, before it could 
be closed and put in a state of defence. Constrained to 
fight a battle at its entrance, he was completely defeated: 
thirty of his ships were taken, though the crews escaped 
to land; and he preserved the remaining forty only by 
hauling them ashore under the wall.^ 

> Xenopb. Hellen. 1. 6, 16. K6- Diodorus conceives tbe facte in a 

vtt)vi 6i tlicev, 8x1 icaueei auxbv (jloi- manner qnite different from Xeno* 

^u>vTa xfjv GdcXaoaav, Ac. He could pbon, and much less probable, 

bardly say thia to Konon, in any He tells ns that Konon practised 

other way than through the Athe- a stratagem daring bis flight (the 

nian prisoners. same in Polysnus, i. 482), whereby 

* Xenoph. Hellen. i. 6, 17; Die- he was enabled to fight with and 

dor. xiii. 78, 79. defeat the foremost Peloponnesian 

Here, as on so many other ships before the rest came up: 

occasions, it is impossible to blend also that he got into the harbour 

these two narratives together, in time to put it into a state of 
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The town of Mitylene, originally founded on a small 
islet off LesboSy had afterwards extended across ^ . 
a narrow strait to Lesbos itself. By this strait pJiTtTon "of 
(whether bridged over or not we are not in- S?"*^'*" 
formed), the town was divided into two portions, 
and had two harbours, one opening northward towards the 
Hellespont, the other southward towards the promontory 
of Kand on the mainland, i Both these harbours were un- 
defended, and both now fell into the occupation of the 
Peloponnesian fleet; at least all the outer portion of each, 
near to the exit of the harbour, which Kallikratidas kept 
under strict watch. He at the same time sent for the full 
forces of Methymna and for hoplites across from Chios, so 
as to block up Mitylene by land as well as by sea. As soon 
as his success was announced, too, money for the fleet 
(together with separate presents for himself, which he de- 
clined receiving 2) was immediately sent to him by Cyrus; 
80 that his future operations became easy. 

No preparations had been made at MitylSnS for a siege : 
no stock of provisions had been accumulated, and Hopeless 
the crowd within the walls was so considerable, condition of 
that Konon foresaw but too plainly the speedy ^ratagem" 
exhaustion of his means. Nor could he expect to send 
succour from Athens, unless he could send in- l^thenl^and 
telligence thither of his condition; of which, as entreat 
he had not been able to do so, the Athenians "^"'• 
remained altogether ignorant. All his ingenuity was re- 
quired to get a trireme safe out of the harbour in the face 
of the enemy's guard. Putting afloat two triremes, the best 

defence before Kallikratidas came entrances. It seems to me, how- 

up. DiodoTus then gives a prolix ever, that Xenophon had no dear 

description of the battle hy which idea of the locality. 

Kallikratidas forced his way in. Strabo speaks of the northern 

The ' narrative of Xenophon, harbour as defended by a mole— 

which I have followed, plainly the southern harbour, as defended 

implies that Xonon could have by triremes chained together. Such 

had no time to make preparations defences did not exist in the year 

for defending the harbour. 406 b.o. Probably after the revolt 

I Thucyd. iii. 6. toOc 696pp.ouc of MityUnd in 427 B.O., the Athe- 

iic dtfjitpoTepoic Toi^ Xtfjiiatv e^otouvTO nians had removed what defences 

—(Strabo, xiii. p. 617). Xenophon might have been before provided 

talks only of the harbour, as if it for the harbour, 

were one : and possibly, in very * Plutarch, Apophth. Laconic, p. 

inaccurate language, it might be 222 E. 
described as one harbour with two 
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Hulen in his fleets and pickiiig out the best rowers for thea 
out of all the rest, he caus^ these rowers to ^ abosyrd 
before daylight, concealing the Epibatae or maritime sol- 
diers in the interior of the vessel (instead of the deck, which 
was their usual place), with a moderate stock of proYisions, 
and keeping the vessel still covered with hides or sails, as 
was customary with vessels hauled ashore to protect them 
against the sun. * These two triremes were thus made ready 
to depart at a moment's notice, without giving any indica- 
tion to the enemy that they were so. They were fiiUy 
manned before daybreak, the crews remained in their po- 
sition all day, and after daik were taken out to repose. 
This went on for four days successively, no favourable 
opportunity having occurred to give the signal for at- 
tempting a start. At length, on the fifth day about no<»i, 
when mai^ of the Peloponnesian crews were ashore for 
their morning meal, and others were reposing, the moment 
seemed favourable, the signal was given, and both the 
triremes started at the same moment with their utmost 
speed; one to go out at the southern entrance towards the 
sea between Lesbos and Chios — the other to depart by the 
northern entrance towards the Hellespont. Instantly the 
alarm was given among the Peloponnesian fleet: the cables 
were cut, the men hastened aboard, and many triremes were 
put in motion to overtake the two runaways. That which 
departed southward, in spite of the most strenuous efforts, 
was caught towards evening and brought back with all her 

■ Xenoph. Hellen. L 6, 19. Ka- afford no indication that the 

OtXxuaa; (Konon) tu>v vcu>v t&c trireme was intended for a speedy 

&pt9Ta vXeouaa^ 8uo, txXi]p<oat %ph start ; otherwise, they would defeat 

f)|itpac, c8 dicaau>i rtuv ^(uv touc the whole contrivance of Konon, 

dptoTouc epixac cxXc^a;, xal xouc whose aim was secrecy. It was 

tictpaxac c< xoiXT)v vauv ffccraptpdoac, essential that this trireme^ though 

xai Td vapappuftaxa vapa^a- afloat, should be made to look as 

Xu>v. much as possible like to the other 

The meaning of icapappufLaxa is triremes which still remained 
very uncertain. The commentators hauled ashore ; in order that the 
give little instruction ; nor can we Peloponnesians might not suspect 
be sure that the same thing is any purpose of departure. I have 
meant as is expressed by vapa^XiQ- endeavoured in the text to give a 
(lata (infra, ii. 1, 22). We may meaning which answers this pur- 
be certain that the matters meant pose, without forsaking the ex- 
by icapa^pufiaTa were something planations proposed by the com- 
whiob, if visible at all to a spec- mentators: see Boeckh, TTeber das 
tstor without, would u\ \««aX k\\>\%Q\iA 8ee-Wesen, oh. x. p. 159. 
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crew prisoners: that which went towards the Hellespont 
escaped, rounded the northern coast of Lesbos, and got safe 
with the news to Athens; sending intelligence also, seem- 
ingly, in her way, to the Athenian admiral Diomedon at 
Samos. 

The latter immediately made all haste to the aid of 
Konon, with the small force which he had with Kaiiikra- 
him, no more than twelve triremes. The two *^****. .. 
harbours bemg both guarded by a superior force, squadron of 
he tried to get access to Mitylene through the Diomedon. 
Euripus, a strait which opens on the soutnem coast of the 
island into an interior lake or bay, approaching near to 
the town. But here he was attacked suddenly oy Kalli- 
kratidas, and his squadron all captured except two triremes, 
his own and anotner: he himself had great difficulty in 
escaping. ^ 

Athens was all in consternation at the news of the 
defeat of Konon and the blockade of MitylSnd. pyo^j-j^,^ 
The whole strength and energy of the city was effort of the 
put forth to relieve him, by an effort greater Athenians 
than any which had been made throughout the Eonon— 
whole war. We read with surprise that within i»rge Athe- 
the short space of thirty days, a fleet of no less Equipped 
than 110 triremes was fitted out and sent from »nd sent to 
Peirseus. Every man of age and strength to '* **"'"* 
serve, without distinction, was taken to form a good crew; 
not only freemen but slaves, to whom manumission was 
promised as reward: many also of the Horsemen or Knights > 
and citizens of highest rank went aboard as Epibatss, 
hanging up their bridles like Kimon before the battle of 
Salamis. The levy was in fact as democratical and as 
equalising as it had been on that memorable occasion. 
The fleet proceeded straight to Samos, whither orders had 
doubtless been sent to eet together all the triremes which 
the allies could furnish as reinforcements, as well as all 

* Xenoph. Hellen. i. 6, 22. Ato- Diodoms (xiii. 79) confounds the 

|i,i8tt>v 8i f)o7)0d)v K6va>vt icoXiopxou- Euripns of Mitylftnd with the bar- 

fiivcp 8u>8exa vauotv (bppLlaaxo tc xov hour of MityUnd, -with which it is 

t&pticov TU)v MiTuX7)vaiu>v. quite unconnected. Schneider and 

The reader should look at a Plehn seem to make the same 

map of Leshos, to see what is confusion (see Plehn, Lesbiaca, p. 

meant by the Euripus of Hityl6n6 15). 

—and the other Euripus of the * Xenoph. Hellen. i. 6, 24—26; 

neighbouring town of Pyrrha. Diodor. xiii. 97. 
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the scattered Athenian. By this means, forty additional 
triremes (ten of them Samian) were assembled, and the 
whole fleet, 150 sail, went from Samos to the little islands 
called Arginusae, close on the mainland, opposite to Malea 
the south-eastern cape of Lesbos. 

Kallikratidas, apprised of the approach of the new 
fleet while it was yet at Samos, withdrew the greater 
portion of his force from Mitylene, leaving fifty triremes 
under Eteonikus to continue the blockade. Hiess than 
fifty probably would not have been sufficient, inasmuch as 
two harbours were to be watched; but he was thus reduced 
to meet the Athenian fleet with inferior numbers — 120 
B.C. 406, triremes against 150. Kis fleet was off Cape 
July- Malea, where the crews took their suppers, on 

«d^^*^'ith *^® same evening as the Athenians supped at 
draws most the Opposite islands of Arginusse. It was his 
f' **^'iirt** project to sail across the intermediate channel 
idnd, leav- iu the night, and attack them in the morning 
ing Eteoni- before they were prepared; but violent wind and 
tinue^tho ** rain forced him to defer all movement till day- 
biockade. light. On the ensuing morning both parties 
prepared for the greatest naval encounter which had taken 
place throughout the whole war. Kallikratidas was ad- 
vised by his pilot, the Megarian Hermon, to retire for the 
present without fighting, inasmuch as the Athenian fleet 
had the advantage of thirty triremes over him in number. 
He replied that flight was disgraceful, and that Sparta 
would be no worse off even if he should perish. » The 
answer was one congenial to his chivalrous nature; and we 
may well conceive, that having for the last two or three 
months been lord and master of the sea, he recollected his 
own haughty message to Konon, and thougt it dishonour 
to incur or deserve, by retiring, the like taunt upon himself. 
We may remark, too, that the disparity of numbers, though 
serious, was by no means such as to render the contest 
hopeless, or to serve as a legitimate ground for retreat to 
one who prided himself on a full measure of Spartan 
courage. 

' Xenoph. Hellen. i. 6, 32; Dio- The answer has been a memorable 

dor. xiii. 07, 98— the latter reports one, more than once adverted to — 

terrific omens beforehand for the Plutarch, Laconic. Apophthegm, p. 

generaU, ^^*^\ C\<&«tQ^ Do OiBc. i. 24. 
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The Athenian fleet was so marshalled, that its great 
strength was placed in the two wings; in each The two 
of which there were sixty Athenian ships, dis- ?,!f5,*i" ?*;'" 

, .-, . 1 • , n 1 J* • • •!_ J • • • Bnalled for 

tributed into four equal divisions, each division battle. Com- 
commanded by a general. Of the four sc|uadrons JJ" j^^J 
of fifteen ships each, two were placed m front, tkiu, 
two to support them in the rear. Aristokrates '?^®"J^g 
and Diomedon commanded the two front squad- beginning 
rons of the left division, Perikl^s and Erasinides ®^ *^® ^*'- 
the two squadrons in the rear: on the right division, Proto- 
machus andThrasyllus commanded the two in front, Lysias 
and Aristogenes the two in the rear. The centre, wherein 
were the Samians and other allies, was left weak and all 
in single line: it appears to have been exactly in front of 
one of the isles of Arginusae, while the two otner divisions 
were to the right and left of that isle. "We read with some 
surprise that the whole LacedsBmonian fleet was arranged 
by single ships, because it sailed better and manoeuvred 
better than the Athenians; who formed their right and left 
divisions in deep order, for the express purpose of hinder- 
ing the enemy from performing the nautical manoeuvres of 
the diekplus and the periplus.^ It would seem that the 
Athenian centre, having the land immediately in its rear, 
was supposed to be better protected against an enemy 
^sailing through the line out to the rear and sailing round 
about" than the other divisions, which were in the open 
waters ; for which reason it was left weak, with the ships 
in single line. But the fact which strikes us the most is, 
that if we turn back to the beginning of the war, we shall 
find that this diekplus and periplus were the special man- 
oeuvres of the Athenian navy, and continued to be so even 
down to the siege of Syracuse; the Lacedaemonians being 
at first absolutely unable to perform them at all, and con- 
tinuing for a long time to perform them far less skilfully 
than the Athenians. Now, the comparative value of both 
parties is reversed: the superiority of nautical skill has 
passed to the Peloponnesians and their allies: the pre- 
cautions whereby that superiority is neutralized or evaded, 
are forced as a necessity on the Athenians. How astonished 

' Xenoph. Hellen. i. 6, 31. 05tu> StixnXouv xal iccplicXouv napioxcuao- 

6 exdjrdTjjov (ol 'A8T)vaioi) tva jat) (livai, fiidt tb f)iXxiov nXeiv. 

6i3X7:Xouv 6iSoi£v' }^eipov "(ap eirXsov. Contrast this with Thucyd. 11. 

At 6e T(bv Aaxe6ai{ioviu>v avTiTstaY- 84—89 (the speech of Phormion), 

(xivai ^oav aitaoai enl (xtd^, a>c np6< iv. 12, vii. 36. 
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would the Athenian admiral Phonnion hayebeen^if heeonld 
baye witnesiedthe fleets and the order of battle at Arginii8»! 

Kallikratidaa himself with the ten Lacedaemonian 
Bfttti* of shipsy was on the right of his fleet: on the left 
dS^ii^of^ were the Boeotians and Eabfldans, under the 
tta«Lfte«die- BoBotian admiral Thrasondas. The battle was 
?^h^ long and obstinately contested^ first by the two 
K*uiky»- fleets in their original order; affcerwardsy when 
tidM. all order was broken, by scattered ships mingled 

together and contending in indivianal combat. At length 
the braye Kallikratidas perished. His ship was in the act 
of driying against the ship of an enemy, and he himself 
probably (like Brasidas ^ at Pylus) had planted himself on 
the forecastle, to be the first in boarding the enemy or in 
presenting the enemy from boarding him — ^when the shock, 
arising from impact, threw him off his footing, so that he 
fell oyerboard and was drowned. > In spite of the dis- 
couragement springing from his death, the ten XiacedsB- 
monian triremes displayed a courage worthy of his, and 
nine of them were destroyed or disabled. At length the 
Athenians were yictorious in all parts: the Peloponnesian 
fleet gaye way, and their flight became general, partly to 
Chios, partly to Phoksea. More than sixty of their ships 
were destroyed, oyer and aboye the nine Lacedsemonian, 
seyenty-seyen in all; making a total loss of aboye the half 
of the entire fleet. The loss of the Athenians was also 
seyere— amounting to twenty-fiye triremes. They returned 
to Arginus8B after the battle. ^ 

Tne yictory of ArginussB afforded the most striking 
It would proof how much the democratical energy of 
have been Athens could yet accomplish, in spite of so 
Greece, and many years of exhausting war. But far better 
even for would it haye been, if her energy on this oo- 
KaiiikM- casion had been less efficacious and successi^ 
tidat had The defeat of the Peloponnesian fleet, and the 
at Argi- **' death of their admirable leader — we must take 
nnssB. the second as inseparable from the first, since 

> See Thnoyd. iv. 11. and unworthy of oonfldenoe. Bee 

> Xenoph. Hellen. i. 6, 88. iied an excellent note of Or. Arnold 
6i KaXXixpaxlfio^ re ittpoXoOat)? t^? on Thucyd. iv. 12— respecting the 
veu>c dicoiccou>v ic Tf)v B&Xaaoav description given by Diodoms of 
^9avla6'n) Ac the conduct of Brasidas at Pylns. 

The details given by Diodorus * Xenoph. Hellen. i. 6, 84; Dio- 
aboiit this battle and the exploits dor. xiii. 99, 100. 
of Xallikzftlidat axe at ouo^ i^xoVVi. 
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Elallikratidas was not the man to survive a defeat — were 
signal misfortunes to Athens herself. If Kallikratidas had 
gained the victory and survived it, he would certainly have 
been the man to close thePeloponnesianwar; forMitylene 
must immediately have surrendered, and Konon with all 
the Athenian fleet there blocked up must have become his 
prisoners; which circumstance, coming at the back of a 
defeat, would have rendered Athens disposed to acquiesce 
in any tolerable terms of peace. Now to have the terms 
dictated at a moment wnen her power was not wholly 
prostrate, by a man like Kallikratidas, free from corrupt 
personal ambition, and of a generous Pan-Hellenic 
patriotism — would have been the best fate which at this 
moment could befall her; while to the Grecian world gen- 
erally, it would have been an unspeakable benefit, that in 
the re-organization which it was sure to undergo at the 
close of the war, the ascendant individual of the moment 
should be penetrated with devotion to the great ideas of 
Hellenic brotherhood at home, and Hellenic independence 
against the foreigner. The near prospect of such a benefit 
was opened by that rare chance which threw Kallikratidas 
into the command, enabled him not only to publish his 
lofty profession of faith, but to show that he was prepared 
to act upon it, and for a time floated him on towards com- 
plete success. Nor were the envious gods ever more en- 
vious, than when they frustrated, by the disaster of Argi- 
nus8B, the consummation which they had thus seemed to 
promise. The pertinence of these remarks will be better 
understood in t^e next chapter, when I come to recount 
the actual winding up of the Peloponnesian war under the 
auspices of the worthless, but able, Lysander. It was into 
his hands that the command was re-transferred: a transfer 
almost from the best of Greeks to the worst. We shall 
then see how much the suffenngs of the Grecian world, 
and of Athens especially, were aggravated by his individual 
temper and tendencies — and we shall then feel by contrast, 
how much would have been gained if the commander armed 
with such great power of dictation had been a Pan-Hellenic 
patriot. To have the sentiment of that patriotism enforced, 
at a moment of break-up and re-arrangement throughout 
Greece, by the victorius leader of the day, with smgle- 
hearted honesty and resolution, would have been a stimulus 
to all the better feelings of the Grecian mind such as no 
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other combination of circumstances could have furnished. 
The defeat and death of Kallikratidas was thus even more 
deplorable as a loss to Athens and Greece, than to Sparta 
herself. To his lofty character and patriotism, even in so 
short a career, we vainly seek a parallel. 

The news of the defeat was speedily conveyed to 
Safe escape Eteonikus at Mitylene by the admiral's signal- 
of Bteoni- boat. As soon as he heard it, he desired the 
fleet *froin" crew of the signal-boat to say nothing to any 
Mityi«n« one, but to go again out of the harbour, and 
to Chioi. ^j^gjj return with wreaths and shouts of triumph — 
cryinff out that Kallikratidas had gained the victory and 
had destroyed or captured all the Athenian ships. All 
suspicion of the reality was thus kept from IConon and 
the besieged; while Eteonikus himself, affecting to believe 
the news, offered the sacrifice of thanksgiving; but gave 
orders to all the triremes to take their meal and depart 
afterwards without losing a moment; directing the masters 
of the tradingships also to put their property silently aboard, 
and get off at the same time, And thus, with little or no delay, 
and without the least obstruction from Konon, all these 
ships, triremes and merchantmen, sailed out of the harbour, 
and were carried off in safety to Chios, the wind being fair. 
Eteonikus at the same time withdrew his land-forces to 
Methymna, burning his camp. Konon thus finding himself 
unexpectedly at liberty, put to sea with his ships when 
the wind had become calmer, and joined the main Athenian 
fleet, which he found already on its way from Arginusse to 
Mitylene. The fleet presently came to Mitylene, and from 
thence passed over to make an attack on Chios; which 
attack proving unsuccessful, they went forward to their 
ordinary station at Samos. ^ 

The news of the victory at Arginusae diffused ioy and 
Joy ot triumph at Athens. All thfe slaves who had 

Athens for ¥ > ,-t i 'xx j i 

the victory scrved in the armament were manumitted and 
-indigna- promoted, according to promise, to the rights 
from^th"**^ of Platgeans at Athens — a qualified species of 
^ct that the citizenship. Yet the joy was poisoned by 
seamen ^n another incident which became known at the 
the disabled same time, raising sentiments of a totally 
not^been Opposite character, and ending in one of the 
picked up most ffloomv and disgraceful proceedings in all 

after the Ai.i_ • l.' 4- 

battle. Athenian history. 

» Xeixop\i. ■H.eW^Ti. \. ^, ^^\li\o^^T. tTxW. v^. 
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Not only the bodies of the slain warriors floating 
about on the water had not been picked up for buriaL 
but the wrecks had not been visited to preserve those 
who were yet living. The first of these two points, 
even alone, would have sufficed to excite a painful sen- 
timent of wounded piety at Athens. But the second point, 
here an essential part of the same omission, inflamed that 
sentiment into shame, grief, and indignation of the sharpest 
character. 

In the descriptions of this event, Diodorus and many 
other writers take notice of the first point, either ex- 
clusively, ^ or at least with slight reference to the second: 

' See the narrative of Diodorus yenal, xir. 801). Thucydldds does 
(xiii. 100, 101, 102), where nothing not nse the word vauaYoix, but 
is mentioned except about picking speaks of xoOc vexpodc xai toi vau- 
up the floating dead bodies— about aYta, meaning by the latter word 
the crime, and offence in the eyes the damaged ships with every per- 
of the people, of omitting to secure son end thing on board, 
burial to so many dead bodies. It is remarkable that Schneider 
He does not seem to have fancied and most other commentators on 
that there were any living bodies, Xenophon, Sturz in his Lexicon 
or that it was a question between Xenophonteum (v. avalpeai(;), Stall- 
life and death to so many of the baum ad Platon. Apol. Socrat. c. 
crews. 20. p. 32, Sievers, Comment, ad 

Whereas if we follow the narrat- Xenoph. Hell en. p. 31, Forch- 

ive of Xenophon (Hellen. i. 7), hammer, Die Athener und Sokra- 

we shall see that the question is tds, p. 30—31. Berlin, 1837,— and 

put throughout about picking up others- all treat this event as if it 

the living men — the ahiptorecleed were nothing but a question of 

men, or the men belonging to, picking up dead bodies for sepul- 

and still living aboard of, the ture. This is a complete misin- 

broken ships— dveXioBat xobz vaua- terpretation of Xenophon; not 

Yoo?, TOO? 5ooTo^oovTa«, Tooc xoTo- merely because the word vauayoC) 

Suvxac (Hellen. ii. 3, 32): compare which he uses four several times, 

especially ii. 8, 36— icXeiv eni xdtc means a living person, but because 

xaxaSeouvuiac vauc xal toi>« in' a6- there are two other passages, which 

Tu>v dvQptonouc (i. 6, 36). The word leave absolutely no doubt about 

vauafoc does not mean a dead the matter — Ilap'^-fQt H xt^ i^ x-jjv 

body, but a living man who has exxXTjalav, ^aoxwv iitl xeo^rooc dX- 

suffered shipwreck: NaoaYOc ^Ixwv otoO'^vai- eiciaxiXXsiv 8' 

•^xcu, 5evo?, do'JXijxov "(i^o^ (says aOxuJ xo6« ditoXXoptivoo?, idv 

Menelaus, Eurip. Helen. 467) : also au>9^, dicaYT^^^^^ "^^ ^^C'<p; 

407— Kal vov xdXoc vooaybc, duo- 5xi ol ffxpoxijYol o5x dvclXov- 

Xifftt^ 91X01)? 'E^STceaov i? y^v xiQv5e, xo xoi)? dpioxooc 6icip x-^c 

Ac, agaio 638. It corresponds with naxplSo « Y evofxivou;. Again 

the Latin naufragms—^mBrek rate (ii. 3, 36), Theramends, when vin- 

naufragus assem Dum rogat, et dicating himself, before the oli- 

pict& se tempestate tuetur" (Ju- garchy of Thirty two yeam «.tl«^> 

VOL. VII. ^^ 



''^ 
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which latter, nevertheless, stands as far the gravest in the 
State of the estimate of every impartial critic, and was also 
facts about the most violent in its effect upon Athenian 
ibfpsfai^d* feelings. Twenty-five Athenian triremes had 
the men left been mined along with most of their crews; 
in them. ^j^^^ ^^ ^^ heeled over or disabled, with their 
oars destroyed, no masts, nor any means of moving — mere 
hulls partially broken by the impact of an enemy's ship, 
and gradually filling and sinking. The original crew of 
each was 200 men. The field of battle (if we may use that 
word for a space of sea) was strewed with these wrecks; 
the men remaining on board being helpless and unable to 
get away — for the ancient trireme carried no boat, nor any 
aids for escape. And there were moreover, floating about, 
men who had fallen overboard, or were trying to save 
their lives by means of accidental spars or empty casks. It 
was one of the privileges of a naval victory, that the party 
who gained it could sail over the field of battle, and thus 
assist their own helpless or wounded comrades aboard the 
disabled ships ; ^ taking captive, or sometimes killing the 
corresponding persons belonging to the enemy. According 
even to the speech made in the Athenian public assembly 
afterwards, by Euryptolemus, the defender of the accused 
generals, there were twelve triremes with their crews on 
board lyinff in the condition just described. This is an 
admission by the defence, and therefore the minimum of 
the reality: there cannot possibly have been fewer, but 
there were probably several more, out of the whole twenty- 
five stated by Xenophon.^ No step being taken to preserve 

wards, for his conduct in accusing afterwards were drowned— not of 

the generals, says that the gener- haying neglected to pick up dead 

als brought their own destruction bodies for sepulture. This misin- 

upon themselves by accusing him terpretation of the commentators 

first, and by saying that the men is here of the gravest import. It 

on the disabled ships might have alters completely the criticisms 

been saved with proper diligence on the proceedings at Athens. 

— faoxovTSc Tap (the generals) otov * See Thucyd. i. 60, 61. 

TC ilvat au>9ai toOc ivSpac, * Xenoph. Hellen. i. 6, 34. *AK«b- 

?rpoctxevotauToi)(: dicoXeodai, Xovxo S4 tu>v (ttv 'AQiQvaiu>v v^tc 

dicoicXiovTSc tp^uvTo. These passages ictvxt xal etxootv auxoic dv^pdaiv, 

place the point beyond dispute, ixxb^ iXiYtuv tu>v icpoc n^v y^v icpov- 

that the generals were accused of eve^9cvxu>v. 

having neglected to save the lives Schneider in his note, and Mr. 

of men on the point of being Hitford in his History, express 

izoim»d, ftnd who by their n«g>««t vax\»i\%^ %.\.\hft discrepancy between 
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them, the surviving portion, wounded as well as unwounded, 
of these crews, were left to he gradually drowned as each 
disabled ship went down. If any of them escaped, it was 
by unusual goodness of swimming — by finding some for- 
tunate plank or spar — at any rate by the disgrace of 
throwing away their arms, and by some method such as no 
wounded man would be competent to employ. 

The first letter from the generals which communicated 
the victory, made known at the same time the Despatch of 
loss sustained in obtaining it. It announced, tbe generals 
doubtless, the fact which we read in Xenophon, tffii^iJfg '' 
that twenty-five Athenian triremes had been that a storm 
lost, with nearly all their crews; specifying, we yj^tedthem 
may be sure, the name of each trireme which from saving 
had so perished; for each trireme in the JJ® men!^^ 
Athenian navy, like modern ships, had its own 
name.i It mentioned at the same time that no step 

the number twelve which appears and the order given to Theramends. 

in the speech of Euryptolemus, During that interval, undoubtedly 

and the number twenty-five given some of the disabled ships went 

by Xenophon. down or came to pieces : if we are 

But, first^ we are not to suppose to believe Euryptolemus, thirteen 

Xenophon to guarantee those out of the twenty-five must have 

assertions as to matters of fact thus disappeared, so that their 

which he gives as coming from crews were already drowned, and 

Euryptolemus; who, as an ad- no more than twelve remained 

vocate speaking in the assembly, floating for Theramends to visit, 

might take great liberties with the even had he been ever so active 

truth. and ever so much favoured by 

Next, Xenophon speaks of the weather, 

total number of ships ruined or I distrust the statement of Eu- 

disabled in action: Euryptolemus ryptolemus, and believe that he 

speaks of the total number of most probably underrated the 

wrecks afloat and capable of being number. But assuming him to be 

visited so as to rescue the sufferers correct, this will only show how 

at the aubaequent moment when much the generals were to blame 

the generals directed the squadron (as we shall hereafter remark) for 

under Theramends to go out for not having seen to the visitation 

the rescue. It is to be remembered of the wrecks before they went 

that the generals went back to back to their moorings at Argi- 

ArginussB from the battle, and nusse. 

there determined (according to < Boeckh, in his instructive vol- 

their own statement) to send out ume— Urkunden iiber das Attische 

from thence a squadron for visit- See-Wesen (vii. p. 84 aeq.) gives, 

ing the wrecks. A certain interval from inscriptions, a long list of 

of time must therefore have elapsed the names of Athenian triremes, 

between the close of the action, between b.o. 866 and 822. All thA 
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whatever had been taken by the victorious survivors to 
save their wounded and drowninff countrymen on board the 
sinking ships. A storm had arisen (such was the reason 
assiffned), so violent as to render all such intervention 
totallv impracticable. ^ 

it is so much the custom, in dealing with GH-recian 
Justifiable hlBtory, to presume the Athenian people to be 
wrath and a Set of children or madmeu, whose feelings it is 
syn^pathy i^ot worth while to try and account for — that I 
of the^the- have been obliged to state these circumstances 
tremW^ somewhat at length, in order to show that the 
oitement mixed sentiment excited at Athens by the news 
reiat"ves^of of the battle of Arginusae was perfectly natural 
the drown- and justifiable. Along with joy for the victory, 
ed men. there was blended horror and remorse at the 
fact, that so many of the brave men who had helped to gain 
it, had been left to perish unheeded. The friends and re- 
latives of the crews of these lost triremes were of course 
foremost in the expression of such indignant emotion. The 
narrative of Xenophon, meagre and confused as well as 
unfair, presents this emotion as if it were something cause- 
less, factitious, pumped up out of the standing irascibility 
of the multitude by the artifices of TheramenSs, Kallixenus, 
and a few others. But whatever may have been done by 
these individuals to aggravate the public excitement, or 
pervert it to bad purposes, assuredly the excitement iteelf 
was spontaneous, mevitable, and amply justified. The very 
thouffht that so many of the brave partners in the victory 
had been left to drown miserably on the sinking hulls, 
without any effort, on the part of their generals and com- 
rades near, to rescue them — was enough to stir up all the 
sensibilities, public as well as private, of the most passive 
nature, even in citizens who were not related to the de- 
ceased — much more in those who were so. To expect that 
the Athenians would be so absorbed in the delight of the 

names are feminine : some curious, tou {p^ov — A tgiAOXpaxla, Xatpt- 

We have a long list also of the OTpdrou Ipifov, &c. 

Athenian ship-buildera: since the * Xenoph. Hellen. i. 7, 4. *Oti 

name of the builder is commonly fi-iv yap ouficvoc &XXou xaOiQicTovto 

stated in the inscription along (oi axpaxTjYol) cictaToXTjv ineStlxvut 

with that of the ship— £& ^api«, (Theramends) ixapTUptov* xal {icep.- 

'AXc^ifiiou Ipyov— 2 e I p -^ V , 'Apiffxo- <|/av ol oxpaxTjYoi i^ xrjv PooXi^v xal 

xfvdixou^ SpYov— 'E Xcu (i s pla, 'Ap/e- ic "cbv S^fxov, aXXo o6Stv alxtcbfAtvoi 

veu) IpYov— 'E «l5gi £ic, Auaioxpd- ii x6v ;^Ei{itbva.^ 
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victory, and in gratitude to the generals who had com- 
mandedy as to overlook such a desertion of perishing war- 
riors, and such an omission of sympathetic duty — is, in my 
judgement, altogether preposterous; and would, if it were 
true, only establish one more vice in the Athenian people, 
besides those which they really had, and the many more 
with which they have been unjustly branded. 

The generals in their public letter accounted for their 
omission by saying that the violence of the storm The gener- 
was too great to allow them to move. First, was aig are 
this true as matter of fact? Next, had there SaddUectei 
been time to discharge the duty, or at the least to come 
to try and discharffe it, before the storm came **®™®- 
on to be so intolerable? These points required examination. 
The generals, while honoured with a vote of thanks for the 
victory, were superseded, and directed to come home; all 
except Konon, who having been blocked up at Mityl^ne, 
was not concerned in the question. Two new colleagues, 
Philokles and Adeimantus, were named to go out andjoin 
him. 1 The generals probably received the notice of their 
recall at Samos, and came home in consequence; reaching 
Athens seemingly about the end of September or beginning 
of October — the battle of ArginussB having been fought in 
August 406 B.C. Two of the generals, however, Protomachus 
and Aristogenes, declined to come: warned of the displeasure 
of the people, and not confiding in their own case to meet 
it, they preferred to pay the ^rice of voluntary exile. The 
other six, Perikles, Lysias, Diomedon, Erasinides, Aristo- 
krates, and Thrasyllus (Archestratus, one of the original 
ten, having died at Mitylene2), came without their two 
colleagues; an unpleasant auguiy for the result. 

On their first arrival, Arcnedemus, at that time an 
acceptable popular orator, and exercising some « 

•j 1*1 a* -I'l ^i-i. Examina- 

magistracy or high office which we cannot dis- tion of the 
tinctly make out 3, imposed upon Erasinides a P?®'*^1 
fine to that limited amount which was within Sena?e*and 
the competence of magistrates without the sane- the people 
tion of the Dikastery — and accused him besides * *°'' 

* Xenoph. Hellen. i. 7, 1 ; Dio- Diodoms makes the mistake of 

dor. xii. 101 — iicl fjiiv T:g vix{) xou< talking about nothing but dead 

OTpaT7]Yo0c in^vouv, cicl 6i t<p rs- hodiea, in place of the living vauoi- 

pu6civ dxdtpouc "^ob^ bnip r^c ^T^* Tol spoken of by Xenophon. 
(Aovia^ tcT8>.cUTY)x6Tac, x^^*^<J^« ^^<' ' Lysias, Orat. xxi. ('ARoXo^ia 

TiStiaav. i^u>po8oxia<) sect. vil. 

I have before remarked that • XexvopYi.iaLftW^XLA. 1% V ictOaA- 
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before the Dikastery; partly for general misconduct in his 
command, partly on the specific charge of having purloined 
some public money on its way from the Hellespont. 
Erasinides was found guilty, and condemned to be im- 
prisoned, either until the money was made good, or perhaps 
until farther examination could take place into the other 
alleged misdeeds. 

This trial of En^inides took place before the generals 
were summoned before the Senate to give their formal ex- 
position respecting the recent battle and the subsequent 
neglect of the drowning men. And it might almost seem as 
if Archedemus wished to impute to Erasinides exclusively, 
apart from the other generals, the blame of that neglect; a 
distinction, as will hereafter appear, not wholly unfounded. 
If however any such design was entertained, it did not 
succeed. When the generals went to explain their case 
before the Senate, the decision of that body was decidedly 
unfavourable to ell of them, though we have no particulars 
of the debate which passed. On the proposition of the 
Senator Timokrates, ^ a resolution was passed that the other 
five generals present should be placed in custody, as well 
as Erasinides, and thus handed over to the public assembly 
for consideration of the case.^ 



d^muB is described as tri^ ^txt- name mentioned in the Memora- 

Xslac iictfuXoufitvoc* What is meant bilia of Xenophon, ii. 9. There 

by these words, none of the com- seems no similarity at all in the 

mentators can explain in a satis- points of character noticed, 

faetory manner. The text must be The popular orator Archeddmus 

cozmpt. Some conjecture like was derided by Eupolis and Aris- 

that of Dobree seems plausible; tophands as having sore eyes, And 

some -words like T'^c 8cxdTY]« or as having got his citizenship 

T-^C SsxateOactoc — having reference without a proper title to it (see 

to the levying of the tithe in the Aristophan. Ban. 419 — 688, with 

Hellespont; which would furnish the Scholia). He also is charged 

reasonable ground for the pro- in a line of an oration of Ijysias 

oeeding of Archedfimus against with having embezzled the public 

Erasinidds. money (Lysias cont. Alkibiad. sect. 

The ofBloe held by Archeddmus, 25. Orat. xiv.). 

whatever it was, must have been * Xenoph. Hell en. i. 7, S. Tiuo- 

■uffloiently exalted to confer upon xpaxouc 8' elirovToc, Sti xqI to 6c 

him the power of imposing the &XXouc XP^ SeOevta^ t; t6v 

fine of limited Mnount called iici- fi-^tiov napaSoQ^vat, r^ AouXi) 

I bMiUUtoidenUty \M« Atohe- * Xenoph. Hellen. i. 7, 4. 
with the ^vcion ot ^>'^^ 
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The public assembly was accordingly held, and the 
generals were brought before it. We are here Debate in 
told who it was that appeared as their principal * g|embV*— 
accuser, along with several others; though un- Tiferam/nds 
fortunately we are left to guess what were the accuaea the 
topics on which they insisted. Theramenes was gum'y of" 
the man who denounced them most vehemently, omitting to 
as guilty of leaving the crews of the disabled drowning 
triremes to be drowned, and of neglecting all ™®'** 
efforts to rescue them. He appealed to their own public 
letter to the people, officially communicating the victory; 
in which letter they made no mention of having appointed 
any one to undertake the duty, nor of having any one to 
blame for not performing it. The omission therefore was 
wholly their own: they might have performed it, and ought 
to be punished for so cruel a breach of duty. 

The generals could not have a more formidable enemy 
than Theramenes. We have had occasion to Effect of the 
follow him, during the revolution of the Four accusation 
Hundred, as a long-sighted as well as tortuous m^^g^npon 
politician: he had since been in high military ti»e as- 
command, a partaker in victory with Alkibiades ^' 

at Kyzikus and elsewhere ; and he had served as trierarch 
in the victory of Arginusse itself. His authority therefore 
was naturally high, and told for much, when he denied the 
justification which the generals had set up, founded on the 
severity of the storm. According to him, they might have 
picked up the drowning men, and ought to have done so: 
either they might have done so before the storm came on 
— or there never was any storm of sufficient gravity to 
prevent them: upon their heads lay the responsibility of 
omission. ^ Xenophon, in his very meagre narrative, does 
not tell us in express words, that Theramenes contradicted 
the generals, as to the storm. But that he did so contradict 
them, point blank, is implied distinctly in that which 
Xenophon alleges him to have said. It seems also that 
Thrasybulus — another trierarch at Arginusse, and a man 

> Xenoph. Hellen. i. 7, 4. Mct& touc vauaYo&c. 'Oti (jlcv ydt^ 

84 TaoTO, £xxX7)aia iyivsTo, 4v -q tu)v o6Scv6« aXXou xa9i^icT0vT0, eici- 

OTpatTT)Yu>vxaTT)76 pouc aXXo I xe 9ToXy)v iiceSeixvut p-aptOpiov* xal 

xat 67)pa(j.cvT]c )«.aXi9Tat 8i« e7ct(<.'j<av ol ffTpaTTjyol «< ttjv f)ouX'j)v 

xaiou^ eivai Xcytuv Xoyov xai ec t6v S^|xov, aXXo o68iy altiui- 

Onoa^tlv, Si6Tio6xdvciXovto {xsvoi 7^ xov /tip.u>ya. 
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not only of equal consequence^ but of far more estimable 
character — concurred with Theramen^s in this same ac- 
cusation of the ffenerals, < though not standing forward so 
prominently in the case. He too therefore must have dem'ed 
the reality of the storm; or at leasts the fact of its being so 
instant after the battle or so terrible, as to forbid aU effort 
for the relief of these drowning seamen. 

The case of the generals, as it stood before the Athe- 
Defence of nian public, was completely altered when men 
the genermii like Theramenes and Thrasybulus stood forward 
»ffirm^th»t as their accusers. Doubtless what was said by 
they had these two had been said by others before, in the 
miaaioned Senate and elsewhere; but it was now publicly 
h?*'*?f*°** advanced by men of influence, as well as per- 
undert»k6 fectly cognizant of the fact. And we are thus 
the duty. enabled to gather indirectly (what the narrative 
of Xenophon, studiously keeping back the case against the 
generals, does not directly bring forward), that though the 
fipenerals aflirmed the storm, there were others present who 
denied it — thus putting in controversy the matter of fact, 
which formed their solitary justification. Moreover we 
come, in following the answer made by the generals in the 
public assembly to Theramenes and Thrasybulus — to a new 
point in the case, which Xenophon lets out as it were in- 
directly, and in that confused manner which pervades his 
whole narrative of the transaction. It is however a new 
point of extreme moment. The generals replied that if any 
one was to blame for not having picked up the drowning 
men, it was Theramenes and Thrasybulus themselves; for 
it was they two, to whom, together with various other 
trierarchs and with forty-eight triremes, the generals had 
expressly confided the performance of this duty: it was 
they two who were responsible for its omission, not the 
generab. Nevertheless they (the generals) made no charge 
against Theramenes and Tnrasybulus — well knowing that 

* That Thrasybulus concurred fxcYe^oc toO xe^t^uivoc civai t6 x<uXu- 

"with Theramenes in accusing the aav xijv dvaipc9iv. 

generals, is intimated in the reply The plural xaTr)7opouoiv shows 

which Xenophon represents the that Thrasybulus as well as Thera- 

^enerals to have made (i. 7, 6)— mends stood forward to accuse the 

Kal oOX} Sxi ft xax7]7opuatv generals, though the latter was the 

^)«.<bv, ifaaav ^t»a6\i.tBoL ^daxovtec most prominent and violent. 
«6to&< slxlouc sTvat, dXXd to 
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the storm had rendered the performance of the duty ab- 
solutely impossible, and that it was therefore a complete 
justification for one as well as for the other. They (the 
generals) at least could do no more than direct competent 
men like these two trierarchs to perform the task, and 
assign to them an adequate squadron for the purpose; 
while they themselves with the main fleet went to attack 
Eteonikus, and relieve Mitylene. Diomedon, one of their 
number, had wished after the battle to employ all the ships 
in the fleet for the preservation of the drowning men, 
without thinking of anything else until that was done. 
Erasinides, on the contrary, wished that all the fleet should 
move across at once against Mitylene: Thrasyllus said that 
they had ships enough to do both at once. Accordingly it 
was agreed tnat each general should set apart three ships 
from his division, to make a squadron of forty-eight ships 
under Thrasybulus and Theramenes. In making these 
statements, the generals produced pilots and others, men 
actually in the battle, as witnesses in general confirmation. 
Here then, in this debate before the assembly, were 
two new and important points publicly raised. 
First, Theramenes and Thrasybulus denounced the"eneTaia 
the generals as guilty of the death of these had not 
neglected men: next, the generals affirmed that JSifcom^* 
they had delegated the duty to Theramenes and mission in 
Thrasybulus themselves. If this latter were d^gpatch. 
really true, how came the generals in their 
official despatch first sent home, to say nothing about it? 
Euryptolemus^ an advocate of the generals (speaking in a 
subsequent stage of the proceedings, though we can hardly 
doubt that the same topics were also urged in this very 
assembly), while blaming the generals for such omission, 
ascribed it to an ill-placed gooa-nature on their part, and 
reluctance to bring Theramenes and Thrasybulus under 
the displeasure of tne people. Most of the generals (he 
said) were disposed to mention the fact in their official 
despatch, but were dissuaded from doing so by Perikles 
and Diomedon; an unhappy dissuasion (in his judgement), 
which Theramenes and Thrasybulus had ungratefully re- 
quited by turning round and accusing them all. * 

1 Xenoph. Hellen. 1. 7, 17. Eury- 5r®^'^*«j PooXo|x«vooc uifjiiteiv YpAji* 
ptolemus says— KaxTjYopu) ixev oov jjiaTa t^ t8 PoyX^ xai 6|xii, oti 4«e- 
oOtu>;, OTt Sicciaav xou« ^uvdp- xa^av x(j> 6T]oct|Aivsi xal 6pa9upouX({) 
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This remarkable statement of EnryptolemiuSy as to the 
Different intention of the generals in working the official 
account despatch, brings us to a closer consideration of 
iModonw. w^*^ really passed between them on the one 
side, and Theramenes and Thrasybulus on the 
other; which is difficult to make out clearly, but which 
Diodorus represents in a manner completely different from 
Xenophon. Diodorus states that the generals were 
prevented partly by the storm, partly by the fatigue and 
reluctance and alarm of their own seamen, from taking 
any steps to pick up (what he calls) the dead bodies 
for burial — tnat tney suspected Theramenes and 
Thrasybulus, who went to Athens before them, of intending 
to accuse them before the people — and that for this reason 
they sent home intimation to the people that they had 
given special orders to these two trierarchs to perform 
the duty. When these letters were read in the public 
assembly (Diodorus says), the Athenians were excessively 
indignant against Theramenes; who however defended 
himself effectively and completely, throwing the blame 
back upon the generals. He was thus forced, against his 
own will and in self-defence, to become the accuser of the 
generals, carrying with him his numerous friends and 
partisans at Athens. And thus the generals, by trying to 
ruin Theramenes, finally brought condemnation upon 
themselves. * 

Such is the narrative of Diodorus, in which it is 
implied that the generals never really gave any special 
orders to Theramenes and Thrasybulus, but falsely asserted 
afterwards that they had done so, in order to discredit the 
accusation ofTheramenes against themselves. To a certain 
extent, this coincides with what was asserted by Theramenes 
himself two years afterwards in his defence before the 
Thirty — that he was not the first to accuse the generals — 
they were the first to accuse him, affirming that they had 




TetTapixovta xal Ikto xpiiQpeaiv 

dcvelXovxo. Elta vOv ttjv alriav xoivy)v 
l^ouffiv, ixeivcDv iSla a(ji9pTav6vT(uv* 
y.al ovtI t^c t6t« <piXav()pu>iclaC) ^ov 
Ok* ixcivwv t« xoi Tiva)v &XXu>v e«i- 
f)ouXcu6{Mvoi xiv8uvc6ou9iv dicoXiffdat. 
We must here constme lircisav 
ftf aquiTalent to &viicei9av or (jictc- 



iccivav, placing a comma after 
^u-^dpyovxac. This is unasaal, but 
not inadmissible. To persuade a 
man to alter his opinion or bit 
conduct might be expressed by 
iccidciv, though it would more prop- 
erly be expressed by dvaxtlOtiv: 
see ciccIoOt), Thucyd. iii. 32. 
> Diodor. ziii. 100, 101. 
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ordered him to undertake the duty, and that there was no 
sufficient reason to him from performing it — they were 
the persons who distinctly pronounced the performance of 
the duty to be possible, while he had said from the 
beginning that the violence of the storm was such as even 
to forbid any movement in the water; much more, to 
prevent rescue of the drowning men. i" 

Taking the accounts of Xenophon and Diodorus 
together, in combination with the subsequent Probable 
accusation and defence of Theramenes at the version of 
time of the Thirty — and blending them so as to which*the" 
reject as little as possible of either — I think it facts really 
probable that the order for picking up the ®®°'*"**' 
exposed men was really given by the generals to Theramenes, 
Thrasybulus, and other trierarchs; but that, first, a fatal 
interval was allowed to elapse between the close of the 
battle and the giving of such order — next, that the forty- 
eight triremes talked of for the service, and proposed to 
be furnished by drafts of three out of each general's division, 
were probably never assembled — or if they assembled, 
were so little zealous in the business as to satisfy themselves 
very easily that the storm was too dangerous to brave, and 
that it was now too late. For when we read the version 
of the transaction even as given by Euryptolemus, we see 
plainly that none of the generals, except Diomedon, was 
eager in the performance of the task. It is a memorable 
fact, that of all the eight generals, not one of them 
undertook the business in person, although its purpose 
was to save more than a thousand drowning comrades from 
death. 2 In a proceeding where every interval even of 

' Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 3, 85. If most probable that he misrepre- 

Theramends really did say, in the sented at the later period what he 

actnal discussions at Athens on the had said at the earlier, and that 

conduct of the generals, that which he did not, during the actual dis- 

he here asserts himself to have cussions, admit the sufficiency of 

said (viz. that the violence of the the storm as fact and justification* 

storm rendered it impossible for ^ The total number of ships lost 

any one to put to sea), his accusa- with all their crews was twenty- 

tion against the generals must have five, of which the aggregate crews 

been grounded upon alleging that (speaking in round numbers) would 

they might have performed the duty be 6000 men. Now we may fairly 

at an earlier moment ; before they calculate that each one of the dis- 

came back firom the battle— before abled ships would have on board 

the storm arose—before they gave half her crew, or 100 men, after the 

the order to him. But I think it action : not more than half would 
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fiye minutes was precionsi they go to work in the most 
dilatory manneri hy determining that each general shall 
furnish three ships and no more, from his division. Now 
we know from the statement of Xenophon, that towmrds 
the close of the battle, the ships on both sides were much 
dispersed. ^ Such collective direction therefore would not 
be quickly realised; nor, imtil all the eiffht fractions were 
united, together with the Samians and others, so as to 
make the force complete, would Theramenes feel bound 
to go out upon his preserving visitation. He doubtless 
disHked the service — as we see that most of the generals 
did — while the crews also, who had just got to land after 
having gained a victory, were thinking most about rest 
and refreshment, and mutual congratulations. 2 All were 
fflad to find some excuse for staying in their moorings 
mstead of going out again to buffet what was doubtless 
unfavourable weather. Partly from this want of zeal, 
coming in addition to the original delay — partly from the 
bad weather — the duty remained unexecuted, and the seamen 
on board the damaged ships were left to perish unassisted. 
But presently arose the delicate, yet unavoidable question, 
^ow are we to account for the omission of this sacred 
duty in our official despatch to the Athenian people ?" Here 
the generals differed among themselves, as Euryptolemus 
expressly states: Perikles and Diomedon carried it, against 
the judgement of their colleagues, that in the of&cial 
despatch (which was necessarily such as could be agreed 
to by all) nothing should be said about the delegation to 
Theramenes and others; the whole omission being referred 
to the terrors of the storm. But though such was the 
tenor of the official report^ there was nothing to hinder 

have been slain or drowned in the umph, felicitation, and enjoyment* 
oomhat. Even ten disabled ships They had visited the wrecks and 
would thus contain 1000 living picked up both the living men on 
men, wounded and unwounded. board and the floating bodies, be- 
lt will be seen therefore that I fore they went ashore. It is re- 
have understated the number of markable that the Athenians on 
lives in danger. that occasion were so completely 

* Xenoph. Helleu. i. 6, 33. overpowered by the immensity of 

* We read in Thucydidds (vii. 7S) their disaster, that they never even 
how impossible it was to prevail thought of asking permission (al- 
on the Syracusans to make any ways granted by the victors when 
military movement after their last asked) to pick up their dead ox 
maritime victory in the Great Har- visit their wrecks (viii. 72). 
bour, when they were full of tri- 
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the generals from writing home and communicating 
indiyidually with their friends in Athens as each might 
think fit; and in these unofficial communications, from 
them as well as from others who went home from the 
armament — communications not less efficacious than the 
official despatch in determining the tone of public feeling 
at Athens — they did not disguise their conyictions that the 
blame of not performing the duty belonged to Theramenes. 
Having thus a man liKe Theramenes to throw the blame 
upon, they did not take pains to keep up the story of the 
intolerable storm, but intimated that there had been nothing 
to hinder him from performing the duty if he had chosen. 
It is this which he accuses them of having advanced against 
him, so as to place him as the guilty man before the 
Athenian public: it was this which made nim, in retaliation 
and self-defence, violent and unscrupulous in denouncing 
them as the persons really blameable. ^ As they had made 
light of the alleged storm, in casting the blame upon him — 
so he again made light of it, and treated it as an insufficient 
excuse, in his denunciations against them; taking care to 
make good use of their official despatch, which virtually 

*■ Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 8, 82. The armament itself. And when The- 

light in which I here plaoe the ramends in his reply says, that the 

oonduct of Theramends is not only generals themselves made commu- 

coincident with Diodoms, but with nications in the same tenor, there 

the representations of Eritias, the is no reason why we should not 

violent enemy of Theramends, un- believe him ; in spite of their joint 

der the government of the Thirty official despatch, wherein they made 

—just before he was going to put no mention of him— and in spite 

Theramenes to death— Outo< li toi of their speech in the public as- 

saxiv, 6c Tax®'^^ dv«Xia9ai 0«6 xuiv sembly afterwards, where the pre- 

0TpaT7)YU)v Touc xaxaSovtac 'A9r)vaitov vious official letter fettered them, 

tv t{ icepl Aiffpov vaufjiaxi^, a^xoc ^i^^ prevented them from accusing 

o6x dvcX6{Aevoc 8|au>c xtuv 9Tpa- him, forcing them to adhere to the 

T7]Yu>v xaT7)Yopu)v dncxTCtvev aO- statement first made of the all- 

Touct ^^> auTOc nepiowOelY) sufficiency of the storm. 
(Xen. ut Mfp.). The main facts which we here 

Here it stands admitted that the find established jeven by the ene- 

first impression at Athens was (as mi^s of Theramenes, are — 1. That 

Diodorus states expressly) that Theramends accused the generals 

Theramends was ordered to pick because he found himself in danger 

up the men on the wrecks— might of being punished for the neglect, 

have done it if he had taken 2. That his enemies, who charged 

proper pains — and was to blame fox him with the breach of duty, did 

not doing it. Now how did this not admit the storm as an excuse 

impression arise P Of course through for him, 
communications received from the 
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exonerated him, by its silence^ from any concern in the 
matter. 

Such is the way in which I conceive the relations to 
Juatifica- have stood between the generals on one side and 
tion of the Theramenes on the other; having regard to all 
how* fa/"" that is said both in Xenophon and in Diodorus. 
valid?- But the comparative account of blame and 
Biotm}^^^^ recrimination between these two parties is not 
Eacape of the most important feature of the case. The 
Eteonikus. ,.gjjiy gerious inquiry is, as to the intensity or 
instant occurrence of the storm. Was it really so instant 
and so dangerous^ that the duty of visiting the wrecks 
could not be performed, either before the ships went back 
to ArginusaB, or afterwards? If we take the circumstances 
of the case, and apply them to the habits and feelings of 
the English navy — if we suppose more than 1000 Beamen, 
late comrades in the victory, distributed among twenty 
damaged and helpless hulls, awaiting the moment when 
these hulls would fill and consign them all to a watery 
grave — it must have been a frightful storm indeed, which 
would force an English admiral even to go back to his 
moorings, leaving these men so exposed — or which would 
deter him, if he were at his moorings, from sending out 
the very first and nearest ships at hand to save them. And 
granting the danger to be such, that he hesitated to give 
the order, there would probably be found officers and men 
to volunteer against the most desperate risks, in a cause 
so profoundly moving all their best sympathies. Now 
unfortunately for the character of Athenian generals, 
officers, and men, at ArginussB — for the blame oelongs, 
though in unequal proportions, to all of them — there 
exists here strong presumptive proofthat the storm on this 
occasion was not such as would have deterred any Grecian 
seamen animated by an earnest and courageous sense of 
duty. We have only to advert to the conduct and escape 
of Eteonikus and the Peloponnesian fleet fromMitylenS to 
Chios; recollecting that Mitylene was separated from the 
promontory of Kane on the Asiatic mainland, and from 
the isles of Arginusae, by a channel only 120 stadia broad ^ 
— about fourteen English miles. Eteonikus, apprised of 
the defeat by the Peloponnesian official signal-boat, desired 
that boat to go out of the harbour, and then to sail into it 
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again with deceptive false news, to the effect that the 
Peloponnesians nad gained a complete victory: he then 
directed his seameni after taking their dinners, to depart 
immediately, and the masters of the merchant vessels 
silently to put their cargoes aboard and get to sea also. 
The whole fleet, triremes and merchant vessels both, thus 
went out of the harbour of Mitylen^ and made straight for 
Chios, whither they arrived in safety; the merchant vessels 
carrying their sails, and having what Xenophon calls **a 
fair wind, i** Now it is scarcely possible that all this could 
have taken place, had there blown during this time an 
intolerable storm between Mitylene and Arginusse. If 
the weather was such as to allow of the safe transit of 
Eteonikus and all his fleet from Mitylene to Chios — it was 
not such as to form a legitimate obstacle capable of 
deterring any generous Athenian seamen, still less a 
responsible officer, from saving his comrades exposed on 
the wrecks near Arginusse. Least of all was it such as 
ought to have hindered the attempt to save them — even if 
such attempt had proved unsuccessful. And here the 
gravity of the sin consists, in having remained inactive 
while the brave men on the wrecks were left to be drowned. 
All this reasoning, too, assumes the fleet to have been 
already brought back to its moorings at Arginusae; dis- 
cussing only how much was practicable to effect after that 
moment, and leaving untouched the no less important 
question, why the drowning men were not picked up 
before the fleet went back? 

> Xenoph. Hellen. i. 6, 87. 'Etei- One sees by the expressiozi used 
vixo? tkf ineiS-f] cxeivot (the signal- by Xenophon respecting the pro- 
boat with news of the pretended oeedings of Eonon—that he went 
victory) xaxsicXeoy, SOuc x& c6aYT^' ^^^ ^^ ^^® harbour ''as soon as the 
Xta, xal Toi< 9TpaTiu>Tatc icapi^jY^^^* wind became calmer" — that it blew 
8etitvoicotcio6ai xai toic cpinopotc, xk a strong wind, though in a direc- 
XPWtfza otu>ic^ ev6s|Aivouc ic xi. tion favourable to carry the fleet 
itXoia diconXsiv ic Xiovi -^v Se x6 of Eteonikus to Ohios. Eonon was 
Kveufia o&piov, xal Ta< Tpii^petc under no particular motive to go 
TTjv xa](i9TT]v. AOxoc Ss t6 iceC6v out immediately: he could afford 
dic^Tcv ic TT)v M7)Qu(jiv-y]v, t6 aTpaT6'- to wait until the wind became quite 
ictSov i\».icpriaai. Kovwv 8i xa6eXx6- calm. The important fact is, that 
oa< Ta< vauC) iitti ot tc icoXi{Atot wind and weather were perfectly 
anoSeSpdxeffav, xal 6 ave|io< cu- compatible with, indeed even 
8 laiTepo^ ^v, dnavTi^ffac Toic 'AOv]- favourable to, the escape of the 
valoic iQ§-ir) dvT)Y|ACvoic ex xutv 'Ap7i» Peloponnesian fleet from Mitf 14\&& 
vou9u>v, ifpaffc td icspl 'Exsovixou. to Chioa. 
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I have thought it right to go over these considerations, 
Peelings of i^^^ispensable to the fair appreciation of so 
the Athe- memorable an event — in order that the reader 
— how"the**^ may understand the feelings of the assembly 
case stood and the public of Athens, when the generals 
—decision"* ^^^^^ before them, rebutting the accusations of 
adjourned Theramcnes and recriminating in their turn 
to a future against him. The assembly had before them 
assem y. ^g^ grave and deplorable fact, that several 
hundreds of brave seamen had been su£Pered to drown on 
the wrecks, without the least effort to rescue them. In 
explanation of this fact, they had not only no justification, 
at once undisputed and satisfactory — but not even any 
straightforward, consistent, and uncontradicted statement 
of facts. There were discrepancies among the generals 
themselves, comparing their official with their unofficial, 
as well as with their present statements — and contradic- 
tions between them and Theramenes, each having denied 
the sufficiency of the storm as a vindication for the neglect 
imputed to the other. It was impossible that the assembly 
could be satisfied to acquit the generals, on such a pre- 
sentation of the case; nor could they well know how to 
apportion the blame between them and Theramenes. The 
relatives of the men left to perish would be doubtless in a 
state of violent resentment against one or other of the two, 
perhaps against both. Under these circumstances, it could 
hardly have been the sufficiency of their defence — it must 
have been rather the apparent generosity of their conduct 
towards Theramenes, in formally disavowing all charge of 
neglect against him, though he had advanced a violent 
charge against them — which produced the result that we 
read in ^Kenophon. The defence of the generals was 
listened to with favour and seemed likely to prevail with 
the majority, i Many individuals present offered themselves 




' Xenoph. Hellen. i. 7, 5-7. Mst^ 
Se xauxa ol oTpaxr^Yoi ^pajia {xacrToc 
dice>.OYiQ9aTo, ou yoip npo^T^QY) 9(picri 
XoYoc xaxa t6v vd|xov 

Toiaoxa XdYovxs^ I tt e 1 9 o v t6v 
S^piov. The imperfect tense I ic e t- 
9ov must be noticed: "they were 
persuading,^ or seemed in the way 
to persuade^ the -people : notlnsiaav 
the aorist, -which ^ou\dme8.Ti.t1iat 



they actually did satisfy the people. 
The first words here cited from 
Xenophon do not imply that the 
generals were checked or abridged 
in their liberty of speaking before 
the public assembly, but merely 
that no judicial trial and defence 
were granted to them. In Judicial 
defence, the person acensed had a 
measured time for defence (by the 
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as bail for the generab; in order that the latter might be 
liberated frdm ttt»tody: but the debatte had beeo so much 
prolonged (we see from hence that there must luv?0 been 
a great deal of speaking) that it Was now dark. So that no 
vote could be taken> because the show of hands was not 
distinguishable. It was therefore resolyed that the whole 
decision should be adjourned until another assembly; 
but that in the meantime ihe senate should meet to 
ooi^sider what would be the proper mode of trying and 
judging the generals — and should submit a proposition to 
that effect. 

It so ehaneedi that immediately after this first 
assembly, during the interval before the meet- (^o(iutf6ti(i4 
mg of the senate or the holding of the second of the ten" 
assembly, the thrtfe days of the solemn annual Apatoi'ia— 
festival called Apaturia intervened; early days ther gtet^t 
in the month of October. This was tibe character- [tmnuy^ of 
istic festival Of the Ionic race; halided down the lonie 
from a period anterior to the oonstitutibn of '*®®' 
KleistheneSy and to the ten new tribes each containing so 
many demes — and bringing together the citis^ens in their 
^mitive unions of family^gens,phratry;&c.,the aggregate 
of which had originally constituted the four Ionic trn>es, 
now superannuated. At the Apaturia the ibmily cere- 
monies were gone through; marriages were enroUedi acts 
of adoption were promulgated and certified, the names of 
youthful citizens first entered on the gentile and phratric 
roll; sacrifices were jointly celebrated by these family 
assemblages to Zeus Phratrius, Ath^fter, and othef deitiet, 
accompanied with much festivity and enjoyifieiit. A 
solemnity like this, celebrated eVery year, naturally pto- 
vdked, in each of these little unions, questions of affectionate 
interest — "Who are those that were with US' last year, but 
are not here now? The s^sent^-^-where are they? The 
deceased— where or how did they die?" Now the crews 
of the twenty-five Athenian triremes, lost at the battle of 
Arginussd, (at least all those among th^m who were freemen) 
had been members of some one of these family unions, and 
were missed on this occasion. The answer to the above 
inquiry, in their case, would be one alike melancholy and 

clepsydra or water-clock) alloted much longer than any tingle 
to him, during which no one ooAId speaker would be permitted to oe« 
interrupt him; a time doubttese oupy in the public assembly. 

VOL. VII. 'I'B 
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revolting — ''They fought like brave men and had their 
full i^hare in the victory: their trireme was broken, disabled, 
and made a wreck, in the battle: aboard this wreck they 
were left to perish, while their victorious generals and 
comrades made not the smallest effort to preserve them." 
To hear this about fathers, brothers, and mends — and to 
hear it in the midst of a sympathising flEtinily circle— was 
well-calculated to stir up an agony of shame, sorrow, and 
anger, united; an intolerable sentiment, which required as 
a satisfaction, and seemed even to impose as a auty, the 
punishment of those who had left these brave conurades to 
perish. Manv of the gentile unions, in spite of the usually 
festive and cneerful character of the Apaturia, were so 
absorbed by this sentiment, that they clothed themselves 
in black garments and shaved their heads in token of 
mourning, resolving to present themselves in this guise at 
the coming assembly, and to appease the manes of their 
abandoned kinsmen by every possible effort to procure 
retribution on the generals. ^ 

Xenophon in his narrative describes this burst of 
- ^ . feeling at the Apaturia as false and factitious, 

Burst of J xt • • 1_ o 1 • a 

feeling »t and the men in mourmng as a number of hired 

toe^patu- impostors, got up by the artifices of Theramen^, * 

presented ' to destroy the generals. But the case was one 

by Xeno- i^ which no artifice was needed. The universal 

^ ^'^' and self-acting stimulants of intense human 

> Lysias puts into one of his moumfal and vindicti'v-e feeling on 

orations a similar expression re- the part of the kinsmen of the 

specting the feeling at Athens to- deceased (xiii. 101). 

wards these generals — T)You|Asvot Other historians of Ghreeoe, Dr. 

XP^vat T^ Tu>v TcOvcwTcuv dpcT|) leap' Thirlwall not excepted (Hist, of 

sxclvwv SlxY)v Xa^siv— Lysias oont. Oreeoe, ch. xxx. vol. i v. p. 117-1S6), 

Eratosth. s. S7. follow Xenophon on this point. 

s Xenoph. Hellen. i. 7, 8. 01 ouv They treat the intense sentiment 

icepl Tov 6vipa{AivY)v napsaxeuacrav against the generals at Athens as 

ivOpu>icot>c |icXava l|idTia ix<^^ "popular prejudicfts' — '^excitement 

TaC) xal >v XP<P ^*^°'Pf''^'v<^^< produced by the artifices of The- 

noXXoi>c cv TttUT^ xtq iopT^, ramends" (Dr. Thirlwall, p. 117.194). 

tva np6< Tifiv ixxXT]9iav ^xouv, u> c "Theramends (he says) hired a great 

8t) EuYY^^'^^ 6vts< xu>v dico- number of persons to ' attend the 

X u> X 6 T u> V. festival, dressed in black, and with 

Here I adopt substantially the their heads shaven, as mourning 

statement of Diodorus, who gives for kinsmen whom they had lost 

a juster and more natural descrip- in the sea-fight." 

tion of the proceeding ; represent- Yet Dr. Thirlwall speaks of the 

ing it as a spontaneous action pf narrative of Xenophon in the most 
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sympathy stand here so prominently marked, that it is not 
simply superfluous but even misleading, to look behind for 
the gold and machinations of a political instigator. 
Theramenes might do all that he could to turn the public 
displeasure against the generals, and to prevent it from 
turning against himself: it is also certain that he did much 
to annihilate their defence. He may thus have had some 
influence in directing the sentiment against them, but he 
could have had little or none in creating it. Nay, it is not 
too much to say that no factitious agency of this sort could 
ever have prevailed on the Athenian public to desecrate 
such a festival as the Apaturia by all the insignia of 
mourning. If they did so, it could only have been through, 
some internal emotion alike spontaneous and violent, such 
as the late event was well-calculated to arouse. 

Moreover, what can be more improbable than the 
allegation that a great number of men were hired to 
personate the fathers or brothers of deceased Athenian 
citizens, all well-known to their really surviving kinsmen? 
"What more improbable than the story that numbers of 
men would suffer themselves to be hired, not merely to 

unfavoiirable terms; and certainly was naturally calculated to pro- 

in terms no worse than it deserves dace on the public mind. It would 

(see p. 116; the note)-^<'It looks as (in my judgement) have been un- 

if Xenophon had purposely in' accountable if such an effect had 

volved the whole affair in obscurity.^ not been produced, quite apart 

Oompare also p. 123, where his from all instigations of Therame- 

criticism is equally severe. n6s. The moment that we recog- 

I have little scruple in deserting nise this capital fact, the series of 

the narrative of Xe^pphon (of transactions becomes oomparative- 

which I think as meanly as Dr. ly perspicuous and explicable. 

Thirlwall), so far as to supply Br. Thirlwall, as well as Sievers 

(without contradicting any of his (Oommentat. de Xenophontis Hel- 

main allegations) an omission len. p. 25-30), supposes Theramends 

which I consider capital and pre- to have acted in concert with the 

ponderant. I accept his account oligarchical party, in making use 

of what actually passed at the fes- of this incident to bring about the 

tival of the Apaturia, but I deny ruin of generals odious to them — 

his statement of the manoeuvres of several of whom were connected 

Theramends as the producing cause, with Alkibiadds. I confess that I 

Most of the obscurity which sur- see nothing to countenance this 

rounds these proceedings at Athens idea : but at all events, the cause 

arises from the fact, that no notice here named is only secondary— not; 

has been taken of the intense and the grand and dominant fact of 

spontaneous emotion which the the moment. 

Desertion of the men on the wrecks ^ . 

2 E 2 
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pat on black clothes for the day, which might be taken off 
in the evening — but also to shave their heads, thus 
stamping upon themselves an ineffaceable evidence of the 
fraua, until the hair had grown again? That a cunning 
man, like Theramenes, should thus distribute his bribes to 
a number of persons, all presenting naked heads which 
testified his guilt, when there were real kinsmen surviving 
to prove the fact of personation? That having done this, 
he should never be arraigned or accused K)r it after- 
wards, — neither during the prodigious reaction of feeling 
which took place after the condemnation of the ffenerals, 
which Xenopnon himself so strongly attests, and which fell 
so heavily upon Kallixenus and others — nor by his bitter 
enemy Kritias under the government of the Thirty? Not 
only Theramenes is never mentioned as having been after- I 
wards accused, but for aught that appears, hovpreserved ii 
his political influence and standing, with little, if any, 
abatement. This is one forcible reason among many 
others, for disbelieving the bribes and the all-pervading 
machinations which Xenophon represents him as having 
put forth, in order to procure the condemnation of the 
generals. Kis speaking in the first public assembly, and 
his numerous partisans voting in the second, doubtless 
contributed much to that result — and by his own desire. 
But to ascribe to his bribes and intrigues the violent and 
overruling emotion of the Athenian public, is, in my 
judgement, a supposition alike unnatural and preposterous 
both with regard to them and with regard to him. 

When the senate met, after the Apaturia, to discharge 
the duty confided to it by the last public 
of Kaiiixe- assembly, of determmmg m what manner the 
UU8 in the generals should be judged, and submitting their 
against the opinion for the consideration of the next 
generals— assembly — the senator Kallixenus (at the 
and^sab- instigation of Theramenes, if Xenophon is to 
mitted to believed) proposed, and the majority of the 
assembly? senate adopted, the following resolution: "The 
Athenian people, having already heard in the 
previous assembly, both the accusation and the defence of 
the generals, shall at once come to a vote on the subject 
by tribes. For each tribe two urns shall be placed, and 
the herald of each tribe shall proclaim — All citizens who 
think the genexalB ^v\\.^ iox not having rescued the 
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warriors who had conquered in the battle, shall drop their 
pebbles into the foremost urn; all who think otherwise, 
into the hindmost. Should the generals be pronounced 
guilty (by the result of the voting), they shall be delivered 
to the Eleven, and punished with death; their property 
shall be confiscated, the tenth part being set apart for the 
goddess Athene." 1 One single vote was to embrace the 
case of all the eight generals. ^ 

The unparalleled burst of mournful and vindictive 
feeling at Uie festival of the Apaturia, extending injustice of 
by contagion from the relatives of the deceased the lesoiu- 
to many other citizens — and the probability depriv?ifff 
thus created that the coming assembly would the generals 
sanction the most violent measures against the Jomary^^se- 
generals — probably emboldened Kallixenus to curities for 
propose and prompted the senate to adopt, this {^faf **^ 
deplorable resolution. As soon as the assembly Psephism of 
met, it was read and moved by Kallixenus himself, Kannftnus. 
as coming from the senate in discharge of the commission 
imposed upon them by the people. 

It was heard by a large portion of the assembly with 
well-merited indignation. Its enormity consisted in breaking 
through the established constitutional maxims and judiciiJ 
practices of the Athenian democracy. It deprived the 
accused generals of all fair trial, alleging, with a mere faint 
pretence of truth which was little better tnan utter falsehood, 
that their defence as well as their accusation had been 
heard in the preceding assembly. Now there has been no 
people, ancient or modern, in whose view the formalities 
of judicial trial were habitually more sacred and indispens- 
able than in that of the Athenians — formalities including 
ample notice beforehand to the accused party, with a 
measured and sufficient space of time for him to make his 
defence before the Dikasts; while those Dikasts were men 
who had been sworn beforehand as a body, yet were selected 
by lot for each occasion as individuals. From all these 
securities the generals were now to be debarred, and sub- 
mitted, for their lives, honours, and fortunes, to a simple 
vote of the unsworn public assembly, without hearing or 
defence. Nor was this all. One single vote was to be 
taken in condemnation or absolution of the eight generals 
collectively. Now there was a rule in Attic judicial procedure^ 

' Xenoph. Hellen. i. 7, 8, 9. * Xenoph. Hell«u. \. *\^%V« 
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called the psephism of Kanii6nus (originally adopted, 
we do not Know when, on the proposition of a citizen of 
that name, as a psephism or decree for some particnlar 
case — but since generalized into common practice^ and 
grown into great prescriptiye reverence), which perempt- 
orily forbade any such collectiye trial or sentence, and 
directed that a separate judicial vote should in all cases 
be taken for or agamst each accused party. The psephism 
of Kannonus, together with all the oUier respected maxims 
of Athenian criminal justice, was here audaciously trampled 
under foot.i 

' I cannot concur with the opin- absolved by one and the same vofe, 

ion expressed by Dr. ThirlwalL in and in this last respect it sinned 

Appendix III. vol. iv. p. 601 of his against the psephism of KannOnns. 

History — on the subject of the Euryptolemus in his speech, en- 

psephism of Kanndnus. The view deavouring to persuade an ezas- 

which I give in the text coincides perated assembly to reject the pro- 

with that of the expositors ge- position of the senate and adopt 

nerally, from whom Dr. Thirlwall the psephism of Eanndnus as the 

dissents. basis of the trial, very prudently 

The psephism of Kanndnus was dwells upon the severe provisions 

the only enactment at Athens which of the psephism, and artfully slurs 

made it illegal to vote upon the over what he principally aims at, 

case of two accused persons at the severance of the trials, by of- 

once. This had now grown into a fering his relative Periklds to be 

practice in the judicial proceedings tried first The words 5i^« Ixaaxov 

at Athens ; so that two or more (sect. 37) appear to me to be natur- 

prisoners, who were ostensibly ally construed with -xaTi xb Kav- 

tried under some other law, and vibvou ^'^^lapia, as they are by most 

not under the psephism of Kann6- commentators, though Dr. Thirl- 

nus with its various provisions, wall dissents from it. It is certain 

would yet have the benefit of this that this was the capital feature 

its particular provision— viz. sever- of illegality, among many, which 

ance of trial. the proposition of the senate pre- 

In the particular case before us, sented— I mean the judging and 
Euryptolemus was thrown back to condemning all the generals by 
appeal to the psephism itself; one vote. It was upon this point 
which the senate, by a proposition that the amendment of Euryptole- 
unheard-of at Athens, proposed to mus was taken, and that the 
contravene. The proposition of obstinate resistance of Bokratte 
the senate ofFended against the turned (Plato, Apol. 20; Xenoph. 
general law in several different Memor. i. 1, 18). 
ways. It deprived the generals of Farther, Dr. Thirlwall, in assign- 
trial before a sworn dikastery ; it ing what he believes to have been 
also deprived them of the liberty the real tenor of the psephism of 
of full defence during a measured EannOnus, appears to me to have 
4lm#: but farther, it prescribed that been misled by the Scholiast in his 
fbould aU be Q0ii4«mu«^ ox \u\.^t^x«x«.Uqu of the mneh-dis- 
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As soon as the resolution was read in the public 
assembly, Euryptolemus, an intimate friend of opposition 
the generals, denounced it as grossly illegal and taken by 
unconstitutional; presenting a notice of indict- mus^on^the 
ment against Kallixenus, under the Graphs ground of 
Paranomdn, for having proposed a resolution tionai*form 
of that tenor. Several other citizens supported — Grsphd 
the notice of indictment, which according to ^a'^^iomdn. 
the received practice of Athens, would arrest the farther 
progress of tne measure until the trial of its proposer 
nad been consummated. Nor was there ever any pro- 
position made at Athens, to which the Graphe Paranom6n 
more closely and righteously applied. 

But the numerous partisans of Kallixenus — especially 
the men who stood by innabits of mourning, with ^^ ^ ^ 
shaven heads, agitated with sad recollections oAhe m-^ 
and thirst of vengeance — were in no temper to ■®°***Ay'~ 
respect this constitutional impediment to the tionsi i^. 
discussion of what had already been passed by pediment 
the senate. They loudly clamoured that "it °^«'~^«*- 

cussed passage of Aristophanes, aeeordingly, if it happened that 

Ekklesiaa. 1089 :— two defendants were presented for 

ToutI t6 icpaffAa xaxii xh Kawtuvou trial, and were both to be tried 

aa^cbc without a moment's delay, the 

7iQ9i9fia, fitvttv fitt \iM SiorXtXYjfA- dikastery could only efTeot this 

(Atvov, object by dividing itself into two 

IIu)c ouv 8txu>itttv dfA^oTtpac Su- halves or portions; which was per- 

vi^aofiai; feotly practicable (whether often 

Upon which Dr. Thirlwall observes practised or not), as it was a nu- 

— ''that the young man is com- merous body. By doing this (xptvtiv 

paring his plight to that of a cul- StaXtXTjitftivov) it could iry both the 

prit, who, under the decree of defendants at once ; but in no other 

Oanndnus, was placed at the bar way. 

held by a person on each side. In Now the young man in Aristo- 

this sense the Greek Scholiast, phands compares himself to the di- 

though his words are corrupted, kastery thus circumstanced ; which 

clearly understood the passage."^ comparison is signified by the .pun 

I cannot but think that the 8cho- of ()ivtlv 6taXtX'y)(A(Aivov in place of 

liast understood the words com- xpivttv 8taA.tXv](i,fi.ivov. He is assailed 

pletely wrong. The young man in by two obtrusive and importunate 

Aristophanfts does not compare bis customers, neither of whom will 

situation with that of the culprit^ wait until the other has been 

hvit with that of the dikastery which served. Accordingly he says^ 

tried culprits. The psephism of *'Glearly I ought to be divided into 

Kanndnua directed that each de- two parts, like a dikastery acting 

fendant should be tried separately: under the psephism of KannOnu%^ 
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was intolerable to see a small knot of citi;$enBtba8biiideriiiff 
the assembled people from doing what they chose :f aad 
one of their number, Lykiskus, ^m wenp pQ far as to 
threaten that those who tendered the indictinent against 
Kallixenus should be judged by the same joi^ ftlong with 
the generals, if they would not let the asse^n.blyjproeeed 
to consider and determine on the motion just r^acL ^ The 
excited disposition of thq large party thus congregated, 
farther inflamed by this menace of Lykiskus, was wound 
up to its hiffhest pitch by various other speakers ; espeeially 
by one, who stood forward and said — ^ Atbeniaiuly X was 
myself a wrecked man in the battle: X escaped only by 
getting upon an empty meal-tub ; but my comradee, perishing 
on the wrecks near me, implored me, if I should myself be 
saved, to n^ake known to the Athenian peopley that their 
generals had abandoned to death warriors who had bravely 
conquered in behalf of their country." Even in the most 
tranquil state of the public mind, such a. communication of 
the last words of these drowning men reported by an ear- 
witness, would have been heard with emotion; but under 
the actual predisposing excitement, it went tho the inmost 
depth of the hearers' souls, and marked the generals as 
doomed men. 2 Doubtless there were other similar state* 
ments, not expressly mentioned to us, bringing to view the 

to deal with this matter: yet how 9tpaTY)7o6<» iav (i.^) d^ibvi t^v 

ahall I be able to serve both at ixxXvialav, intOopu^Yjat viXftv 6 

once ?" $^|AOc, xal iQva7xdia9iiaa« d9iiv«i t«c 

This X conceive to be the proper xXTiott^. 

explanation of the passage in Aris- AH this violence is dif Aote4 to 

tophands ; and it affords a striking the special object of settias the 

confirmation of the truth of that proposition discussed and decided 

which is generally received as pur- on by the assemblyi in epite of 

port of the psephism of Kanndnus. constitutional obstacles. 

The Scholiast appears to me to * Xenoph. Ilelleu. i. 7, 11. Ilaa- 

have puzzled himself, and to have ^XQt 6i tic i« t:^v sxxXi)9l«v ^ivvtav, 

misled everyone else. titt ts^xouc iXfivtuv 9u>9j]vai* i«i. 

' Xenoph. Hellen. i. 7. T6v H ariXXtiv 8' a^T^^ touc dKoXXufiivouc, 

KaXXl^tvov icp09txa)i9avT0 Tcapavof^a idv 9U)Q^, ditayxtlXal T<i> ^ft^, 8t» 

fdiaxovTtc ^UYYtYpafivat, EOpuicTdXt- ol otpaTYijol o^x dvtlXovxo tou; dpie- 

|a6c Tt xal fiXXoi Tivic tou 6i 8i^|aou tooc ititip t^; iia-pl6o« 7cvo(i,svouc. 

Svtot xauxa in^vouv' t6 8i icX^Qoc I venture to say that there Is 

i^6aif 8ttv6v slvat, tl (iiQ tic nothing, in the whole oompasi of 

tdt9ti t6v S^|aov icpdTTttV} & ancient oratory, more fall of ge- 

&v f)ouXi]Tai. Kal iicl toOtoi; tl- nuine pathos and more profoundly 

itdvToc Auxloxou, xal To6tou« t^ impressive, than this simple ia- 

a^T^ '^<ff^ xplveaOat, {ntp xal toi>; cident and speech; thoagh re- 
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same fact in other ways^ and aU contribating to aggravate 
the yiolence of the public manifestations; which at length 
reached such a point, that Euryptolemus was forced to 
withdraw his notice of indictment against Kallixenus. 

Now, however, a new form of resistance sprung up, 
Btill preventing the proposition from being ^j^^ 
taken into consideration by the assembly. Some taues refuse 
of the Prytanes — or senators of the presiding *o ^p^* ^^ 
tribe, on that occasion the tribe Antiochis — ?heir 'oppo- 
the legal presidents of the assembly, refused to jJ^**on over- 
entertain or put the question: which, being J5^cept*that 
illegal and unconstitutional, not only inspired ofSokratds. 
them with aversion, but also rendered them personally 
open to penalties. Kallixenus employed against them the 
same menaces which Lykiskus had uttered against Eurypto- 
lemus: he threatened, amidst encouraging clamour n>om 
many persons in the assembly, to include them in the same 
accusation with the generals.' So intimidated were the 
Prytanes by the incensed manifestations of the assembly, 
that all of them, except one, relinquished their opposition, 
and agreed to put the question. The single obstinate 

counted in the most bald manner^ means simply a/^rmtng: Xenophon 

by an unftiendly and contemptuous does not guarantee the matter af- 

advocate. firmed, but neither does be pro- 

Tet the whole effect of it it lost, nounoe it to be false. He uses 

beofiuse the habit is to dismiss fdvxwv in various cases where he 

everything which goes to inculpate himself agrees with the fact affirmed 

the generals, and to justify the (see Hellen. i. 7, 12; Memorab. i. 

vehement emotion of the Athenian 2, 29 ; Gyropsed. viii. 3, 41 ; Plato, 

public, as if it was mere stage Ap. Boer. c. 6. p. 21). 

tflck and falsehood. Dr. Thirlwall The people of Athens heard and 

goes even beyond Xenophon whei» fully believed this deposition ; nor 

he says (p. 119, vol. iv.)— ''A man do X see any reason why an his- 

WAB brought forward t who pretended torian of Greece should disbelieve 

he had been preserved by clinging it. There is nothing in the asser- 

to a meal-barrel, and that his com- tion of this man which is at all 

rades," Ac. So Mr. Mitford — <*A improbable : nay, more, it is plain 

man was produced," &c. (p. 347.) that several such incidents must 

Now icapj]X9t does not mean "he have happened. If we take the 

waa brought forward :^ it iB 9^ com- smallest pains to expand in our 

mon word employed to signify one imaginations the details connected 

who eomea forward to speak in the with this painfully interesting 

public assembly (see Thucyd. iii. crisis at Athens, we shall see that 

44, and the participle itaptX9u>v in numerous stories of the same af- 

numerous places). fecting character must have been 

Next, tpiaxurif while it sometimes in circulation — doubtless many 

means pretending, sometimes also false, but many also perfectly true. 
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Prytanisy whose refusal no menace conld subdue, was a 
man whose name we read with peculiar interest, and in 
whom an impregnable adherence to law an'd duty was only 
one among many other titles to reverence. It was the 
philosopher SokratSs; on this trying occasion, once 
throughout a life of seventy years, discharging a political 
office, among the fifty senators taken by lot from tLe tribe 
Antiochis. Sokrates could not be induced to withdraw 
his protest, so that the question was ultimately put by the 
remaining Prytanes without his concurrence. ^ Jt should 
be observed tnat his resistance did not imply any opinion 
as to the ffuilt or innocence of the generals, but applied 
simply to the illegal and unconstitutional proposition now 
submitted for determining their fate; a proposition, which 
he must already have opposed once before, in his capacity 
of member of tne senate. 

The constitutional impediments having been thus 
violently overthrown, the question was resulary put by the 
Prytanes to the assembly. At once the clamorous outcry 
ceased, and those who had raised it resumed their behaviour 
of Athenian citizens — patient hearers of speeches and 
opinions directly opposed to their own. Nothing is more 
deserving of notice than this change of demeanour. The 
champions of the men drowned on the wrecks had resolved 
Alt ed *^ employ as much force as was required to 
temper of eliminate those preliminary constitutional 
the assem- objections, in themselves indisputable, which 
the dis-^" precluded the discussion. But so soon as the 
cussion^had discussiou was onco begun, they were careful 
anfen^ment not to give to the resolution the appearance of 
moved and being carried by force. Euryptolemus, the 
by^Bury^ personal friend of the generals, was allowed 
ptoiemus. not only to move an amendment negativing the 
proposition of Kallixenus, but also to develope it in a 
long speech, which Xenophon sets before us. 2 

* Xenoph. Hellen. i. 7, 14, 15 ; among the Prytanes. It can hardly 

Plato, Apol. Boer. c. 20; Xenoph. be accounted certain that he was 

Memor. 1. 1, 18-, Ir. 4, 2. Epistatda^the rather as this same 

In the passage of the Memorabi- passage of the Memorabilia is in- 

lia, Xenophon says that Bokratds accurate on another point: it 

if Bpistatfts, or presiding Prytanis names nine generals as haTing 

tn that actual day. In the Hel- been condemned, instead of tight. 

l«Bl0A, h9 only Teokoi&.«\Am m ou% ^ X^uoph. Hellen. i. 7, le. M t x d 
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His speech is one of great skill and judgement in 
reference to the case before him and to tne Q^^^^^i of 
temper of the assembly. Beginning with a Euryptoie- 
gentle censure on his friends the generals PeriklSs °^^"* 
and Diomedon, for having prevailed on their colleagues to 
abstain from mentioning, in their first official letter, the 
orders given to Theramen^s, — he represented them as now 
in danger of becoming victims to the base conspiracy of 
the latter, and threw himself upon the justice of the people 
to grant them a fair trial. He besought the people to take 
full time to instruct themselves before they pronounced so 
solemn and irrevocable a sentence — to trust only to their 
own judgement, but at the same time to take security that 
judgement should be pronounced after full information 
and impartial hearing — and thus to escape that bitter and 
unavaifing remorse which would otherwise surely follow. 
He proposed that the generals should be tried each 
separately, according to the psephism of Kann6nus — with 
proper notice, and ample time allowed for the defence as 
well as for the accusation; but that if found guilty, they 
should suffer the heaviest and most dis^aceful penalties — 
his own relation Perikles the first. This was the only way 
of striking the guilty, of saving the innocent, and of 
preserving Athens from the ingratitude and impiety of 
condemning to death, without trial as well as contrary to 
law, generals who had just rendered to her so important 
a service. And what could the people be afraid of? Did 
they fear lest the power of trial should slip out of their 
hands, — that they were so impatient to leap over all the 
delays prescribed by the law? i To the worst of public 
traitors, Aristarchus, they had granted a day with fall 
notice for trial, with all the legal means for making his 
defence: and would they now show such flagrant contrariety 
of measure to victorious and faithful officers? **Be not 
ye (he said) the men to act thus, Athenians. The laws are 
your own work; it is through them that ye chiefly hold 
your greatness: cherish them, and attempt not any pro- 
ceeding without their sanction." 2 

8i xaoTa, (that is, after theories less hurry ** (icponixtta) whieh Fau- 

and threats above recounted) dva- sanias brings against the Athenians 

fide CopuicT6Xt(toc iXt^tv Onip T<bv in reference to their behariour to- 

9TpaTr,Ya>v tdSt, Ac. wards the six generals (ri. 7, 2). 
* It is this accusation of "reck- * Xenoph. Hellen. i. 7^ ^. Vk^ 
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Euryptolemns then shortly recapitulated the pro- 
ceedioffs after the battle, with the violence of the storm 
which had prevented approach to the wrecks ; adding, that 
one of the grenerals, now in peril, had himself been on 
board a broken ship, and had only escaped bv a fortonate 
accident. 1 Graining courage from his own harangue, he 
concluded by reminding the Athenians of the brilliancy of 
the victory, and by telling them that they ought in justice 
to wreath the brows of the conquerors, instead of following 
those wicked advisers who pressed for their execution. > 

It is no small proof of the force of established habits 
of public discussion, that the men in mourning and witii 
shaven heads, who had been a few minutes before in a 
state of furious excitement, should patiently hear out a 
speech so effective and so conflicting with their strongest 
sentiments as this of Euirptolemus. Perhaps others may 
have spoken also; but Xenophon does not mention them* 
It is remarkable that he does not name Theramenes as 
taking any part in this last debate. 

The substantive amendment proposed by Euryptolemns 
His amend- ^*®» *^** *^® generals should be tried each 
in«nt is re- separately, according to the psephism of 
propoH^t/on Kann6nus; implying notice to be given to each, 
of Kaiiize- of the day of trial, and full time for each to 
oaAied. defend himself. This proposition, as well as 
that of the Senate moved by ElaUixenus, was 
submitted to the vote of the assembly ; hands being separately 
held up, first for one, next for the other. The Prytanes 
pronoimced the amendment of Euryptolemns to be carried, 
^ut a citizen named Menekles impeached their decision 
as wrong or invalid, alleging seemingly some informality 
or trick in putting the question, or perhaps erroneous 
report of the comparative show of hands. We must 
recoUect that in tnis case the Prytanes were declared 
partisans. Feeling that they were doin^ wrong in suffering 
so illegal a proposition as that of Kallixenus to be put at 
all, and that the adoption of it would be a great public 

6fAtU T*} ^ 'A9T]vatot* diXX' iauxtuv auTOfidltou, u>v tT< ttov 6|itTip(i>^ 

6vta« Toi)c v6fi.ouc, 8v' oO( (tdXi9ta 9TpaT'y)Yu>v inl xaTa869T]c vtu^ oto- 

|jLi7i9toi t9Tt, fuXdttovTM, &vtu To6- OtUi Ac. 

Ttt>v |jLV)8iv icpdtTtiv TcttpaaQt. * The speech is contained in 

' Zenoph. HeUen. i. 7, 36. toutu)v Xenoph. Hellen. i. 7, 16-3e. 
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mischiej^ they would hardly scruple to try and defeat it 
even by some unfair manoeuvre. But the exception taken 
by Menekles constrained them to put the question over 
again, and they were then obliged to pronounce that the 
majority was in favour of the proposition of Kallixenus. ^ 
That proposition was shortly afterwards carried into 
effect by disposing the two urns for each tribe. The six ge- 
and collecting the votes of the citizens '^erais m 
individually. The condemnatory vote prevailed, JSS *"^°* 
and all the eight generals were thus found executed, 
guilty; whether by a large or a small majority, we should 
have been glad to learn, but are not told. The majority 

> Xenoph. Hellen. i. 7y 38. ToOtu>v to me here to denote, »n oljeetion 

ti Sta^tipoTOvouiitvtuv, t6 {jiev icpObxov taken on formal grounda^ and aua- 

ixpivav T^v £upunToXe(jLOU* Oitoptooa- tained by oath either tendered or 

|xevou 81 MtvexXiouc, xal tc&Xiv 6ta- actually tofcen, to the decision of 

XttpoTovia^ Y'^^H^^''^^* Sxptvorv r^v t^c the Prytanea or presidents. These 

pouX^c latter had to declare on which side 

I cannot think that the explana- the show of hands in the assembly 

tioB of this passage giren either preponderated: but there surely 

by Bchomann (Be Comitiis Athen. must have been aome power of 

part ii. 1. p. 160 seq,) or by Meier calling in question their decision, 

and SchSmann (Der Attische Pro- if they declared falsely, or if they 

sess, b. iii. p. 296 ; b. iv. p. 6M) is put the question in a treaoheroiis, 

satisfactory. The idea of 8cbo- perplexing, or obscure manner, 

mann, that in consequence of the The Athenian assembly did not 

unconquerable resistance of Sokra-' admit of an appeal to a dirision, 

tAs, the voting upon this question like the Spartan assembly or like 

was postponed until the next day, the English House of Commons; 

appears to me completely inconsist- though there were many cases in 

ent with the account of Xenophon; which the votes at Athens were 

though countenanced by a passage taken by pebbles in an urn, and 

in the PseudO' Platonic dialogue not by show of hands, 
called Axiochus (c. 18), altogether Now it s^ems to me that Mene- 

loose and untrustworthy. It is kl6s here exercised the privilege 

plain to me that the question was of calling in question the decision 

put without Sokratds, and could of the Prytanes, and constraining 

be legally put by the remaining them to take the vote over again. 

Prytanes, in spite of his resistance. He may have alleged that they did 

The word OicwjAoala must doubtless not make it clearly understood 

bear a meaning somewhat different which of the two propositions was 

here to its technical sense before to be put to the vote first-^that 

the dikastery; and different also, they put the proposition of Eal- 

I think, to the other sense which lixenus first, without giving due 

Meier and SchSmann ascribe to it, notice— or perhaps that they misre- 

of a formal engagement to prefer ported the numbers. By what fol- 

at aome future time an indictment lowed, we see that he had good 

or Tpa^fi 7capav6fi.u> V. It seems grounds for his objection. 
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was composed mostly of those who acted under a feeling 
of genuine resentment against the generals^ but in part 
also of the friends and partisans of TheramenSs, ^ not in- 
considerable in number. The six generals then at Athens 

Perikles (son of the great statesman of that name by 
Aspasia), Diomedon, Erasinides^ Thrasyllus, XjysiaSi and 
Anstokrates — were then delivered to the Eleven, and 
perished by the usual draught of hemlock; their property 
being confiscated, as the decree of the senate prescribed. 
Respecting the condemnation of these unfortunate 
Injustice of men, pronounced without any of the recognised 
ceed?ng- tutelary preliminaries for accused persons, there 
violation Can be only one opinion. It was an act of 
mocr JtfcVi yi®^®^* injustice and illegality, deeply dishonour- 
maxims and ing the men who passed it, and the Athenian 
sentiments, character generally. In either case, whether 
the generals were guilty or innocent, such censure is 
deserved ; for judicial precautions are not less essential in 
dealing with the guilty than with the innocent. But it is 
deserved in an aggravated form, when we consider that 
the men against whom such injustice was perpetrated, had 
just come from achieving a glorious victory. Against the 
democratical constitution of Athens, it famishes no ground 
for censure — nor against the habits and feelings which that 

' Diodor. ziii. 101. In regard to Apollo, and the Venerable Ood- 

these two component elements of desses, nnder which we gained our 

the majority, I doubt not that the victory, since fortune hag prerented 

statement of Diodorus is correct, us from fulfilling them ouraelTes.* 

But he represents, quite errone- It is impossible that Diomedon can 

ously, that the generals were con- have made a speech of this nature, 

demned by the vote of the assembly, since he was not then a condemned 

and led off from the assembly to man; and after the condemnatory 

execution. The assembly only de- vote, no assembly can well have 

creed that the subsequent urn- been held ; since the sentence was 

voting should take place, the result peremptory, that the generals, if 

of which was necessarily uncertain condemned, should be handed over 

beforehand. Accordingly the speech to the Eleven. The sentiment, 

which Diodorus represents Dio- however, is one so natural for 

medon to have made in the as- Diomedon to express, that he may 

sembly, after the vote of the as- well be imagined to have said 

sembly had been declared, cannot something of the kind to the pre- 

be true history: — ''Athenians, I siding Arohon or to the Bleven 

wish that the vote which you have though there was no opportunity 

Just passed may prove beneRcial for saying it to the assembled 

to the city. Do you take care to people. 
lUfll those vows to Zeus Soter, 
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constitution tended to implant in the individual citizen. 
Both the one and the other strenuously forbade the deed: 
nor could the Athenians ever have so dishonoured them- 
selves, if they had not, under a momentary ferocious ex- 
citement, risen in insurrection not less against the forms 
of their own democracy, than against the most sacred 
restraints of their habitual constitutional morality. 

If we wanted proof of this, the facts of the immediate 
future would abundantly supply it. After a Earnest re- 
short time had elapsed, every man in Athens pontanoe^of 
became heartily ashamed of the deed. 1 A vote soon^ after- 
of the public assembly was passed,? decreeing ^arda— du- 
that those who had misguided the people on this fnd^of^ 
occasion ought to be brought to judicial trial, Kaiiixenus. 
that Kallixenus with four others should be among the 
number, and that bail should be taken for their appear- 
ance. This was accordingly done, and the parties were 
kept under custody of the sureties themselves, who were 
responsible for their appearance on the day of trial. But 
presently both foreign misfortunes and internal sedition 
began to press too heavily on Athens to leave any room 
for other thoughts, as we shall see in the next chapter. 
Kallixenus and his accomplices found means to escape, 
before the day of trial arrived, and remained in exile until 
after the dominion of the Thirty and the restoration of 
the democracy. Kallixenus then returned under the 
general amnesty. But the general amnesty protected him 
only against legal pursuit, not against the hostile memory 
of the people. **i)etested by i3l, he died of hunger'' — 
says Xenophon;3 a memorable proof how much the con- 
demnation of these six generals shocked the standing de- 
mocratical sentiment at Athens. 

From what cause did this temporary burst of wrong 
arise, so foreign to the habitual character of the oaases of 
people? Even under the stronffest political the popular 
provocation,andtowardsthemosthatedtraitors, •«**«°^«»*- 

> I translate here literally the known at Athens by the name of 

language of Sokratds in his De- Probold. The assembled people 

fence (Plato, Apol. c. 20) — icapav6- discharged on this occasion an ante- 

(tu>c» u>< ivT(j> &0Tip<pxP^''M* *^^^^ judicial function, something like 

6 ft t V SSoEt* that of a Grand Jury. 

' Xenoph. Hellen. 1. 7, 39. This * Xenoph. Hellen. i. 7, 40. (aioou- 

TOte of the public assembly was {jitvoc Oico icdvTu>v, Xl(A(p diciSavtv. 
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(as EuryptolemiiB himself remarked by citing the case of 
Aristarchus,) after the Four Hundred as well as after the 
Thirty, the Athenians never committed the like wrong-^ 
never deprived an accused party of the customary judicial 
securities. How then came they to do it here, where the 
generals condemned were not only not traitors, but had 
just signalized themselves by a victorious combat? No 
Theramenes could have brought about this phsenomenon; 
no deep-laid oligarchical plot is, in my judgement, to be 
called in as an explanation. ^ The true explanation is 
different, and of serious moment to state. Political hatred, 
intense as it might be, was never dissociated, in the mind 
of a citizen of Athens, from the democratical forms of 
procedure: but the men, who stood out here as actors, had 
broken loose from the obligations of citizenship and conmioii' 
wealth, and surrendered themselves, heart and soul, to the 
family sympathies and antipathies; feelings, first kindled, 
and justly kindled, by ihe thought that their friends and 
relatives had been left to perish unheeded on the wrecks 
— next, inflamed into preternatural and overwhelming 
violence by the festival of the Apaturia, where all the 
religious traditions connected with the ancient family tie, 
all those associations which imposed upon the relatives of 
a murdered man the duty of pursuing the murderer, were 
expanded into detail ana worked up by their appropriate 
renovating solemnity. The garb of mourning send the 
shaving of the head — pheenomena unknown at Athens 
either in a political assembly or in a religious festival-^ 
were i^mbofs of temporary transformation in the internal 
man. Me could think of nothing but his drowning relatives, 
together with the generals as having abandoned them to 
death, and his own duty as survivor to ensure to them 
vengeance and satisfaction for such abandonment. Under 
this self-justifying impulse, the shortest and surest pro^ 
ceeding appeared the best, whatever amount of political 
wrong it might entail i^ nay, in this case it appeared tlw 

> This is the supposition of he would have found occasion to 

Sievers, Forchhammer, and some noticd xh ^f^t^k^ (kinship) at 

other learned men ; but, in my being not less capable of ditpof i- 

opinion, it it neither proyed nor naroc t6X(xa (aneompoloits daxin^ 

probable. than 'Cb iTaiptx6v (faction). In bit 

* IfThuoydid^BhadliTedto con- reflections on the Korkjmean dig'« 

ti&ne hii history bo far down as tnrbanoes (iii. 89) he is led to dwell 

to iaolttde thia memoTSbW^ «y«iit, <S^%&i <^^ the latter — the anti» 
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only proceeding really sure, since the interposition of the 
proper judicial delays, coupled with severance of trial on 
successive days according to the psephism of Kann6nus, 
would probably have saved the lives of five out of the six 
generals, if not of all the six. When we reflect that such 
absorbing sentiment was common, at one and the same time, 
to a large proportion of the Athenians, we shall see the 
explanation of that misguided vote, both of the Senate and 
of the Ekklesia, which sent the six generals to an illegal 
ballot — and of the subsequent ballot which condemned 
them. Such is the natural behaviour of those who, having 
for the moment forgotten their sense of political common- 
wealth, become degraded into exclusive family-men. The 
family affections, productive as they are of much gentle 
sympathy and mutual happiness in the interior circle, are 
also liable to generate disregard, malice, sometimes even 
ferocious vengeance, towards others. Powerful towards 
good generally, they are not less powerful occasionally 
towards evil; and require, not less than the selfish 
propensities, constant subordinating control from that 
moral reason which contemplates for its end the security 
and happiness of all. And when a man, either from low 
civilization, has never known this large moral reason — or 
when from some accidental stimulus, righteous in the 
origin, but wrought up into fanaticism by the conspiring 
force of religious as well as family sympathies, he comes to 
place his pride and virtue in discarding its supremacy — 
there is scarcely any amount of evil or injustice which he 
may not be led to perpetrate, by a blind obedience to the 
narrow instincts of relationship. **Ces p^res de famille 
sont capables de tout" — was the satirical remark of Talley- 
rand upon the gross public jobbing so largely practised 
by those who sought place or promotion for their sons. 
The same words, understood in a far more awful sense, and 
generalized for other cases of relationship, sum up the 
moral of this melancholy proceeding at Athens. 

pathies of faction, of narrow polit- Arginnsse, he would hare seen that 

ical brotherhood or conspiracy for the sentiment of kinship, looked 

the attainment and maintenance of at on its antipathetic or yindiotiye 

power— as most powerful in gener- side, is pregnant with the like 

ating eril deeds : had he described tendencies, 
the proceedings after the battle of 

VOL. VII. \ ^. 
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Lastly, it must never be forgotten that the generals 
Genernu- *^®°^8elves were also largely responsible in the 
not case. Through the unjustifiable fury of the 

innocent movement against them, they perished like 
innocent men — without trial — ^inauditi et inde- 
fensi, tamquam innocenteSfperierunt;^ but it does not follow 
that they were really innocent. I feel persuaded that 
neither with an English, nor French, nor American fleet, 
could such events have taken place as those which followed 
the victory of Arginusae. Neither admiral nor seamen, 
after gaining a victory and driving off the enemy, could 
have endured the thoughts of going back to their anchorage, 
leaving their own disabled wrecks unmanageable on me 
waters, with many living comrades aboard, helpless, and 
depending upon extraneous succour for all their chance 
of escape. That the generals at Arginusae did this, stands 
confest by their own advocate Euryptolemus, i though they 
must have known well the condition of disabled ships after 
a naval combat, and some ships even of the victorious fleet 
were sure to be disabled. If these generals, after their 
victory, instead of sailing back to land, had employed 
themselves first of all in visiting the crippled ships, there 
would have been ample time to perform this duty, and to 
save all the living men aboard before the storm came on. 
This is the natural inference, even upon their own showing; 
this is what any English, French, or American naval com- 
mander would have thought it an imperative duty to do. 
What degree of blame is imputable to Theramenes, and 
how far the generals were discharged by shifting the res- 
ponsibility to him, is a point which we cannot now deter- 
mine. But the storm, which is appealed to as a justification 
of both, rests upon evidence too questionable to serve that 
purpose, where the neglect of duty was so serious, and cost 

> Xen. Hellen. i. 7, 31. 'EicetS^) 8o^dvTu>v toAtoiv, Ac. 

y4p xpaxiQaavTic t^ vaoixoyla I remarked a few pages before, 

icp6c TV)v Y^v xaT^nXeuvav, that the case of Erasinidda stood 

Aio(A.£Su>v |i.iv ixiXtusvf dva/O^vrac in some measure apart firom that 

iicl xipuic fiicavxac dvaipeioQai Td of the other generals. He proposed, 

vaudyia xal tovic vauayouc, 'EpavtvU according to this speech of Barypto- 

Stjc Siy iicl 'coOc tc MiTuXi^vif]v icoXt- lemus, that all the fleet should at 

fxiouc Til)v TQX^o'^^'* icXetv &icavTac* once go again to MityUnd; which 

OpdouXXoc 8' dfx^iTcpa {(p?) YeviaQat, would of course have left the men 

&v xdc ijiiv a^tou xaTaXinwoi, Tai^ on the wrecks to their fate. 
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the lives probably of more than 1000 brave men. At least 
the Athenian people at home, when they heard the crimin- 
ations and recriminations between the generals on one 
side and Theramenes on the other — each of them in his 
character of accuser implying that the storm was no valid 
obstacle, though each, if pushed for a defence, fell back 
upon it as a resource in case of need — the Athenian people 
could not but look upon the storm more as an after-thought 
to excuse previous omissions, than as a terrible reality 
nullifying all the ardour and resolution of men bent on 
doing their duty. It was in this way that the intervention 
of Theramenes chiefly contributed to the destruction of 
the generals, not by those manoeuvres ascribed to him in 
Xenophon : he destroyed all belief in the storm as a real 
and sdl-covering hindrance. The general impression of 
the public at Athens — in my opinion, a natural and un- 
avoidable impression — was that there had been most culpable 
negligence in regard to the wrecks, through which negli- 
gence alone the seamen on board perished. This negligence 
dishonours, more or less, the armament at Arginusseaswell 
as the generals : but the generals were the persons respon- 
sible to the public at home, who felt for the fate of the 
deserted seamen more justly as well as more generously 
than their comrades in the fleet. 

In spite, therefore, of the guilty proceeding to which 
a furious exaggeration of such sentiment drove the Athe- 
nians — in spite of the sympathy which this has naturally 
and justly procured for the condemned generals — the ver- 
dict of impartial history will pronounce that the sentiment 
itself was well-founded, and that the generals deserved 
censure and disgrace. The Athenian people might with 
justice proclaim to them — "Whatever be the grandeur 
of your victory, we can neither rejoice in it ourselves, nor 
allow you to reap honour from it, if we find that you have 
left many hundreds of those who helped in gaining it to be 
drowned on board the wrecks, without making any effort 
to save them, when such effort might well have proved 
successful." And the condemnation here pronounced, 
jwhile it served as a painful admonition to subsequent 
Athenian generals, provided at the same time an efficacious 
guarantee for the preservation of combatants on the wrecks 
or swimming for their lives after a naval victory. One 
express case in point may be mentioned. Thirty -^^ax^^ 
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afterwards (b.c. 376) the Athenian admiral Chabrias defeat- 
ed, though not without considerable loss, the Lacedemo- 
nian fleet near Naxos. Had he pursued them vigorously, 
he might have completed his victory by destroying all or 
most of them ; but recollecting what had happened after 
the battle of Arginusas, he abstained from pursuit, devoted 
his attention to the wrecks of his own fleet, saved from 
death those citizens who were yet living, and picked up 
the dead for interment. ^ 

■ Diodor. XT. 36. fiievwae, roue Se rcTsXeuTT)- 

rcv6|jLtvoc 8e (Xat[)pio[C) tnl tou xdxa^ S9a^ev. £l hi fxTJ ::epi 

itpoTepr^ftaToc, xal itdaa? ra? rwt tkuttjv ej^veto ttjv dicijieXeiav, pa^iox 

RoXcfAiUDv vao? (poytiv a<aYx4ff««, «v fiTcavra t6v noXeftitov oroXov 81S9- 

anio^STO Ka^TsXu)^ tou 8iu>t(i.ou, 9eipe. 

dvaiAvijaStU t'^< ev 'Apyivouaai; vau Here Diodorus, in alluding to 

(jia^ta^, tv iQ Touc viXT^aavxac ffTpatif]- the battle ofArginasee, repeats the 

yooc 6 S^(xoc avTi pLerdXTjc eoepYcoiac mistake which he had before made, 

9avdT(p icepie|)aXe>, alTiaod(X6vO( Stc as if the omission there concerned 

TO'J? TtTtXeoT7)x6Ta(; xaxd rijv vou|xa- only dead bodies and not living 

yiav oux SSs'^av, eOXa^^^t) M-^ i^ots men. But when he describes what 

T^c repi9Tdaeu}< dpiolac YevO(xev7)< was done by Ghabrias at Nazoi, 

xtvSu/eu9{) icaOetv icotpaicX^oia. Aioictp he puts forward the preservation 

dicoffTdc TOU 8t(bx8iv, dvtXeYtTo of living citizens not merely as a 

TU>v icoXtTu)v Touc SiavTj^^opii- reality, but as the most prominent 

vouc, xal touc (tiv £ti Cu>vTa< reality of the proceeding. 
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